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BOOK III. 


Of the natural and artificial N of the Farmer's 
? Stock. | 


The INTRODUCTION. 


E have conſidered in a preceding Part of our Work, 
that important Article of ſtocking the Farm, and have 
acquainted our Huſbandman with the ſeveral Breeds of thoſe 
— which he is to feed upon its Produce for Labour or 
Front. | 4 {on 4 
We have ſuppoſed him provided, and have ſince gone 
through thoſe ſeveral Articles by which he is to procure them 
Food, and in which he is to uſe their Service: this done, we 
come in the preſent Book, to treat of thoſe Benefits he receives 
from them in their ſeveral Products, and the beſt Manner 

wherein he is able to uſe them to his Advantage. 
We divide them into natural and artificial, as they are of 
two Kinds, properly coming under thoſe two Denominations; 
one part of them ariſing naturally, and being uſed in the Con- 
dition in which he receives them; the other requiring Art and 
Management to bring them into the State that 1s fit for Sale. 
Of the firſt Kind, or natural Products of the Stock, are 


Ts 
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Milk and Wool; theſe he receives from the Udder, or ſheers 


from the Back; and he may ſell them as they are, that is, in 
their natural State and Condition ; of the artificial Kinds are 
ſeveral Things ariſing from the Uſe or Manufacturing of the 
former. Thus Butter and Cheeſe, though originally owing to 
Milk, yet are not obtained without manual Labour and Art. 


Theſe we call the artificial Products of the Stock; and under 


the one or other of theſe Names, we comprehend the whole 
Produce from theſe Animals, according to the Manner in 
which it is obtained from them. 

We ſhall treat of theſe ſeveral Subjects largely, though in 
as few Words as the Nature of what we have to ſay will per- 
mit. Many uſeful Things there are which the Farmer yet 
does not know relating to theſe Articles ; nor ſhall we omit 
Matters of Curioſity relating to them, when they tend to ex- 
flain and illuſtrate fuch as are of Uſe. C 

We apprehend that the Farmer of one Place may be in- 


ſtructed by ſeeing here the Practice of the Huſbandman in 
another. There are many Things alſo written on theſe Mat- 
ters, from which ſeparating the uſeful from the oſtentatious 


Part, much Knowledge may be drawn, 


We propoſe therefore to lay before our Readers, ſo far as we 
have been able to collect or learn, the Subſtance of what ſome 


have written, and others have practiſed; and upon the whole 
to build a Syſtem for the Condu@ and Management of theſe 
important Articles; which the Farmer's Reaſon ſhall coun- 
tenance, and, we doubt not, his Experience afterwards ap- 
prove. 


CHAP, 1. Of Milk, and itt natural Prodiffion. 
IS Milk, the firſt Thing needfol is to conſider 


what it properly and truly is, for on that will be rationally 
founded all that 1s added concerning its Ulle. 


= 


Milk is a Fluid ſeparated from the nutritious Juice of Bo- 


dies, called their Chyle ; depoſited by Nature in the Breafts 
or Udders of Female Animals, during their Pregnancy, and 
for the Nevuriſhment of their Young. 

After the Young is born it comes in greater Abundance : 
and ĩt will be prepared and furniſhed by Nature in that plen- 


tiful Manner, fo long as it is ſucked by the Young, or any 


other Way drawn at Times; but when no Uſe is made of it, 


me Supply cenſes, and the Milk, as the Expreſſion is, dries 
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We have mentioned the Breaſts and Udders of pregnant 
emales as the natural Place for Milk ; but the Curious have 
diſcovered, and ſometimes Accidents have ſhewn, that it is 
not limited to that Sex, or that State; Male Creatures, both 
Human and of the Brute Kind, have had Milk; and among 
the Females, ſuch as have not been in a State of Pregnancy. 

The Roman Charity ſo famous in Hiſtory and Paintings, 
is an Inſtance of the latter in the Human Species; wherein an 
old Man confined in a Dungeon, was ſupported with Nouriſh- 
ment by ſucking the Breaſts of his Daughter a Virgin. 

As to the former Caſe, Accidents have from time to time 
rendered it notorious; ſo long ſince as the Time of Ar1s- 
TOTLE, it was known that ſome Men had been found to have 
Milk in their Breaſts : and CARD AN upon his own Knowledge 
relates the ſame, averring that there was ſuch a Quantity 
that a Child might be nouriſhed by it. PII Nx relates the 
fame of a Man in his Time, and ALdRovanD of another. 
Theſe Authorities ſo numerous are not to be doubted; nor is 
the Thing confined to the human Species in this Inſtance : 
we have a circumſtantial Account in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, of a Weather Sheep giving fuck to a Lamb; and that 
hot wantonly or for once, but in a regular Quantity, and e- 
nough for the Support of the young Creature many Months. 

Wonderful as all theſe Accounts may appear to thoſe not 
uſed to conſider Things in their Cauſes, there is not in Reality 
any Thing ſo ſtrange in them, when the Matter is fully 


weighed. - | 
; mag has provided Breaſts and Udders, with their Teats 
and Nipples, for all Females, younger as well as grown up ; 
and to the Males ſhe has given the ſame Parts, by way of 
2 in the Species, though not intended for the ſame 
vice. | "47 4 
| Milk is a natural Juice, and although prepared regularly at. 
a certain Period, yet being formed from the Nouriſhment of 
the Body, it may be produced at any other; and as the Nou- 
tiſhment of Men is the ſame with that of Women, there is 
ho Reaſon why it ſhould not, if wanted, be ſupplied by one as 
well as the other. 414 47" Tt 16 0D 
We ſee in the common Courſe of Nature, that ſucking will 
make it continue to flow when it otherwiſe would have dried 
up; and there is not much more wonder that the ſame Force 
ſhould bring it to a Place naturally deſtined. for it, even at a 
Time when it would not otherwiſe have come. 
This Method of — > and familiar as it is, will 
oy - * , 2 2 very 
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very well explain the Breaſts of Virgins affording Milk on 
being ſucked; and we ſhall not, upon a like rational Enquiry, 
find it any Thing more ſtrange, that the ſame Force ſhould 
bring it into the Breaſts of the other Sex, whether in Human. 
or Brute Creatures. | 

We ſee in Men the Texture of the Breaſts is not very un- 
like that of Womens, and the Nipples are of the ſame Struc- 
ture entirely. We have no Reaſon to fuppoſe the Reſem- 
blance ſtops here. Indeed Anatomy fhews that it does not, 
and therefore as the Parts are of the ſame Structure, and 
there is the ſame Nouriſhment for the Purpoſe, it is not ſtrange 
that ſucking ſhould produce it. 


The molt plain Reader may underſtand theſe Reaſonings ; 


and fo it is throughout all Nature, hard Words are only 
Cloaks for Ignorance. We believe it will from this appear, 
that far from diſcrediting the Stories they have heard or read 
of Milk in Virgins, and Milk in Male Creatures, our impar- 
tial Readers will join with us in Opinion, that the Wonder is 
rather that ſuch Things are not more common. 

It is not ſtraining the Point too far to ſay, that probably any 


Virgin grown near Maturity, or any Man in Health, would 


give Milk if ſucked ſome Time for it; and the fame is doubt- 
leſs equally true of Animals of other Kinds. 35 | 

This ſeems to be a Proviſion of Nature, careful of all her 
Productions, as a laſt Reſource, in caſe of extream Neceſſity, 
for the tender and defenceleſs Young of Animals, which from 
Accidents would otherwiſe be loſt. | . 


C HAP. II. Of the Nature of Milk 


ILK is very much of the Nature of what is called 
Chyle, that is, the nutritious Juice ſeparated from our 
Food, on intended for the Support and Nouriſhment of our 
Bodies. All our Foods tend to the Formation of Chyle, and 
the great Purpoſe of Nature in their Digeſtion is the furniſhing 
of a ſufficient Supply of it ; for on this, Reſtoration and-Pre- 
ſervation of the Fabrick depend. n | 
Chyle is a thin white Juice, conſiſting of the fineſt and moſt 


nouriſhing Part of our Food; and Milk is properly ſpeaking, 


nothing more than a thicker and richer Chyle : When the two 
are compared together, there is found no other Difference 
between them; therefore we may very reaſonably conclude, 
that Milk not only is made of Chyle, but that it is made by a 
very natural and eaſy Procedure; for there ſeems nothing 
Y297 & more 
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more to have been done than this, that a Quantity of Chyle 
has been brought into the Glands of the Breaſts, and there 
ſome of its watery Parts have been ſeparated from it ; and 
the Remainder becoming richer by that Means, has been left 
there ready to be drawn by the Mouth of the Young, or 
otherwiſe, in the Form of what we call Milk. | 

It is not ſtrange that Milk ſhould be thus made by depriving 
a nouriſhing Juice of ſome of its watery Parts; for upon Exa- 
mination by Glaſſes, we find that it ſtill conſiſts of only a ſmall 
Part of real and rich Nouriſhment, mixed with a larger Quan- 
tity of a watery Fluid; and what we thus diſcover by Glaſſes, 
the Progreſs of Nature when Milk is left to itſelf to ſpoil, or 
when it is managed uſefully in the Dairy alſo confirms; for 
whether Milk become unmixed, as we may fay by the Courſe 
of Nature, or by Management for uſeful Purpoſes, ſtill the 
ſame Thing is found ; namely, a ſmaller Quantity of rich 
Matter, and a much larger of a watery Fluid 

When Milk is viewed with powerful Glaſſes, it does not 
look an uniform white Liquor, as it appears to the naked Eye, 
but is diſcovered to conſiſt of two different Matters; the one 
white and rich which is kept ſeparate in round Drops, and the 
other thin and watery : this laſt is the more large Quantity, 
and the other Drops ſwim in it. 

In the ſame Manner when we make Butter and Cheeſe, we 
force a Separation of thoſe Parts, which we could not ſee to 
be diſtin and different in the Milk, though this common 
Operation ſhews they were ſo: the rich Part makes the But- 
ter and Cheeſe, and the other runs off poor and watery in the 
Butter Milk and the Whey. | | 

This is a Proof of the Truth of what Mr. Lewexmorck 
firſt declared he ſaw by Glaſſes, and it is thus that the common 
Operations of our Lives illuſtrate the Truths of Philoſophy; 
while Philoſophy ſhews us the Principles on which they are 
founded, and will therefore be uſeful to improve them. 

The old Phyſicians thought the Milk in the Breaſts and Ud- 
ders of Animals was formed from the Blood, but that led 
them into great Difficulties : Nature does not go to Work 
by ſuch raund-aboyt Ways; the Proceſs by which Milk was 
formed, might then well appear difficult to be comprehended ; 
but upon the preſent Plan it is very eaſy. Milk is firſt of all 
conveyed to ihe Breaſts in form of Chyle ; that is, very nearly 
in its own proper Form; and as to the Change it undergoes in 
being ſeparated from ſome of its watery Mixture, *tis no more 
laborious, intricate, or difficult, than that of the Separation 
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of Urine through the Kidneys; nothing more is done than the 
throwing off a watery Part. ei 


CHAP. III. Of the ſeveral Kinds of Milk. 


E Reader has ſeen that Milk is only a richer Kind of 
Chyle : he has been informed how it is prepared, and 
in general of its Nature : to come a little cloſer to that Point, 
we are to examine it farther. 

We have ſeen that it is compoſed of more rich and ſolid, 
and more fluid and watery Parts; but although the Aſſiſtance 
of Glaſſes could inform us no farther concerning this Matter, 
the Operations of the Dairy do. e Zing 

Philoſophy ſhews us, from its Aſſiſtant Microſcopes, only 
two Parts in Milk, but Experience diſcovers three. 

Milk is found by the Operations of the Dairy, to conſiſt 
of theſe three Parts; the Buttery, the Cheeſy, and the 
A | | 

The Buttery Parts are thoſe which being of an oily Tex- 
ture, ſeparate moſt eaſily, and get to the Top. This is 
found agreeable to all we know in Nature: we find Butter to 
be of the Nature of Oil, and we know Oil will ſwim upon 
Water. Therefore we find that theſe three ſeparate Parts of 
which Miik is compoſed, are of three different Qualities ; and 

firſt underſtanding them, we ſhall eaſily comprehend all the 
Operations by which it is ſuited to our various Uſes. 

Theſe three Parts are, 1. The oily ; 2. The curdy; and, 
3. The watery. The oily are, as we have ſeen, the But- 


tery Parts; the curdy are the Cheeſy, and the watery are the 


Wheyey. 

Nothing but the Force of Nature in the Body of the Ani- 
mal, could work and blend theſe perfectly into one rich and 
nouriſhing Fluid, fit for the tender Stomach of the Young. 
We find they are ſo mixed there; and that they continue 
mixed in that Manner for ſome Time, after the Milk is out 
of the Body ; but when they have once ſeparated, either na- 
turally or by Art, we ſhall never be able to mix them ſo again. 
Butter, Cheeſe, and Whey were all contained in the Milk, 
and Nature united them in that Manner ; but all our Chy- 
miſtry will neyer be able to mix Butter, Cheeſe, and Whey, 
into Milk again. 15 ; 


Thus far we have ſpoken of Milk in general, as Milk, not 


as the Milk of any particular Kind of Creature ; but haying 
ſhewn what the Fluid itſelf is, we ſhall now ſpeak of its Dif- 
ferences according to the Creature from which it is obtained. 


Me 


r 
We. 
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We ſhall in this Place, remembering that we write for Uſe, 

not Curioſity, and for the Uſe of the Farmer in particular, 
avoid all thoſe Things that might be ſaid concerning the Milk 
of the Human Breaſt, and that of ſuch other Creatures as do 
not fall under his Conſideration. | 

We ſhall conſider only the Milk of his Stock, as it may be 
profitable or ſerviceable to him in its ſeveral States, plain, or 
made into thoſe artificial Products we have already named. 
Milk differs extreamly in various Creatures, according to 
their Diet, their Conſtruction of Body, and the particular 
Structure of thoſe Parts in which it is formed. 

The firit and great End of Nature in the ProdyCtion of 
Milk, we have ſhewn-was for the Nouriſhment of the Young ; 
ſhe knows, or to uſe more proper Words,, God, whoſe imme- 
diate and regular Care in the Guidance of the World, is what 
we call Nature, knows beſt the Structure of thoſe young and 

tender Podies he forms; and he has accordingly provided in 
- the aq and Udders of their Dams, a Nouriſhment ſuited 
to them. 

Thus in all Creatures, Milk is, as we have ſhewn, the 
Chyle or nutritive Juice of the Parent's Body, formed jnto that 
Condition by the Separation of its watery Parts; but in ſome 
Creatures, more of thoſe watery Parts are ſeparated, and in 
others fewer, according to the Structure of thoſe Veſlels ; and 
it muſt be according to what we ſee of their Food, that in 
ſome the Chyle comes more watery to thoſe Glands that ſe- 

ate it, than it does in others: why otherwiſe ſhould it be, 
that the Milk of the Cow ſhould be fo rich, and that of the 
Aſs ſo poor, when both eat the Graſs of the ſame Paſture. 

Let not any be ſurprized at the calling Aſſes Milk poor in 
compariſon of Cows, from an Opinion that it muſt be richer 
becauſe of the Uſe Phyſicians make of it to reſtore decayed 
Conſtitutions : *tis becauſe it is poorer they prefer it, for the 
Stomach in thoſe Perſons 1s not able to bear the richer Milk of 
the Cow. | 

According therefore to what we ſee in Nature, it is plain that 
the different Conſtruction of the Body, and different Fabrick 
of the Veſſels formed for ſeparating and preparing Milk, oc- 
caſion that Liquor to be richer in ſome and poorer in others. 

This is all the real Difference between the Milk of one Crea- 
ture and that of another: having premiſed this, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to conſider ſeparately, thoſe ſeveral Kinds that any Way 
come under the Farmer's Confideration. 

Theſe are principally four; the Cows, the Aſſes, the Goats, 

and the Sheep: a fifth might be added, for the Milk of the 
0 : B 4 Marg 
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of Urine through the Kidneys; nothing more is done than the 
throwing off a watery Part. FD 


CHAP. III. Of the ſeveral Kinds of Milk. 


1 Reader has ſeen that Milk is only a richer Kind of 
Chyle : he has been informed how it is prepared, and 
in general of its Nature: to come a little cloſer to that Point, 
we are to examine it farther. 

We have ſeen that it is compoſed of more rich and ſolid, 
and more fluid and watery Parts; but although the Aſſiſtance 
of Glaſſes could inform us no farther concerning this Matter, 
the Operations of the Dairy do. N | 

Philoſophy ſhews us, from its Aſſiſtant Microſcopes, only 
two Parts in Milk, but Experience diſcovers three. 

Milk is found by the Operations of the Dairy, to conſiſt 
of theſe three Parts; the Buttery, the Cheeſy, and the 
A | | 

The Buttery Parts are thoſe which being of an oily Tex- 
ture, ſeparate moſt eaſily, and get to the Top. This is 
found agreeable to all we know in Nature: we find Butter to 
be of the Nature of Oil, and we know Oil will ſwim upon 
Water. Therefore we find that theſe three ſeparate Parts of 
which Miik is compoſed, are of three different Qualities ; and 
by firſt underſtanding them, we ſhall eaſily comprehend all the 
Operations by which it is ſuited to our various Uſes. + 

Theſe three Parts are, 1. The oily ; 2. The curdy; and, 
3. The watery. The olly are, as we have ſeen, the But- 


tery Parts; the curdy are the Cheeſy, and the watery are the 


Wheyey. | 

Nothing but the Force of Nature in the Body of the Ani- 
mal, could work and blend theſe perfectly into one rich and 
nouriſhing Fluid, fit for the tender Stomach of the Young. 
We find they are ſo mixed there; and that they continue 
mixed in that Manner for ſome Time, after the Milk is out 
of the Body ; but when they have once ſeparated, either na- 
turally or by Art, we ſhall never be able to mix them ſo again. 
Butter, Cheeſe, and Whey were all contained in the Milk, 
and Nature united them in that Manner ; but all our Chy- 


miſtry will never be able to mix Butter, Cheeſe, Ind Whey, 


into Milk again. 


Thus far we have ſpoken of Milk in general, as Milk, not 


as the Milk of any particular Kind of Creature ; but having 
ſhewn what the Fluid itſelf is, we ſhall now ſpeak of its Dif- 


ferences according to the Creature from which it is obtained. 


We 
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Me ſhall in this Place, remembering that we write for Uſe, 
not Curioſity, and for the Uſe of the Farmer in particular, 

avoid all thoſe Things that might be ſaid concerning the Milk 
of the Human Breaſt, and that of ſuch other Creatures as do 
not fall under his Conſideration. 

We ſhall conſider only the Milk of his Stock, as it may be 
profitable or ſerviceable to him in its ſeveral States, plain, or 
made into thoſe artificial Products we have already named. 

* Milk differs extreamly in various Creatures, according to 
their Diet, their Conſtruction of Body, and the particular 
Structure of thoſe Parts in which it is formed. | 

The firit and great End of Nature in the Production of 
Milk, we have ſhewn was for the Nouriſhment of the Young ; 
ſhe knows, or to uſe more proper Words, God, whoſe imme- 
diate and regular Care in the Guidance of the World, is what 

wie call Nature, knows beſt the Structure of thoſe young and 
tender Podies he forms; and he has accordingly provided in 
- the 3 and Udders of their Dams, a Nouriſhment ſuited 
to them. 

Thus in all Creatures, Milk is, as we have ſhewn, the 

Chyle or nutritive Juice of the Parent's Body, formed into that 
Condition by the Separation of its watery Parts; but in ſome 
Creatures, more of thoſe watery Parts are ſeparated, and in 
others fewer, according to the Structure of thoſe Veſlels ; and 
it muſt be according to what we ſee of their Food, that in 
ſome the Chyle comes more watery to thoſe Glands that ſe- 
parate it, than it does in others: why otherwiſe ſhould it be, 
that the Milk of the Cow ſhould be ſo rich, and that of the 
Aſs ſo poor, when both eat the Graſs of the ſame Paſture. 

Let not any be ſurprized at the calling Aſſes Milk poor in 
compariſon of Cows, from an Opinion that it muſt be richer 
becauſe of the Uſe Phyſicians make of it to reſtore decayed 
Conſtitutions : *tis becauſe it is poorer they prefer it, for the 
Stomach in thoſe Perſons is not able to bear the richer Milk of 
the Cow. | 

According therefore to what we fee in Nature, it is plain that 
the different Conſtruction of the Body, and different Fabrick 
of the Veſſels formed for ſeparating and preparing Milk, oc- 
caſion that Liquor to be richer in ſome and poorer in others, 
This is all the real Difference between the Milk of one Crea- 
ture and that of another: having premiſed this, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to conſider ſeparately, thoſe ſeveral Kinds that any Way 
come under the Farmer's Confideration. 

Theſe are principally four ; the Cows, the Aſſes, the Goats, 

and the Sheep: a fifth might be added, for the Milk of the 
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Mare is uſed in ſome Places; but the firſt named Kind is the 
great and principal Concern of the Farmer, and the Support 
of the Dairy. | | 

Nothing can be more rational than the giving ſuch Milk 
as Aſſes, and any other Kind that can be borne upon the Sto- 
mach as a Reſtorative: For we have fhewn already, that 
Milk is only Chyle under a particular Form, therefore when 
the Stomach will bear it, it is Nouriſhment ready formes 
and fit for immediately mixing with the Blood, to anſwer all 
the Purpoſes of Life. | 1 

This is properly a Method of reſtoring Nature: it is coming 
in to her Aſſiſtance when ſhe is not able to furniſh Nouriſh- 
ment, by bringing her that of ſome other Animal re⸗ dy 
formed, to ſupply the Place. ö 

As to the Preference of Aſs's Milk above that of the Cow, in 
the Relief of the Human Kind, the Reaſon is ſhewn in Nature. 
Let the Milk of our own Species be compared with that of a 
Cow, and that of an Aſs; and the Aſs's Milk will be found 
to reſemble it much more than the other. | 

As it is commonly the Misfortune of Perſons afflicted with 
ſuch Diſorders as require the Aſſiſtance of Milk, to have ſuch 
ſharp Juices on their Stomach, as turn it to Curd; the Re- 
medy 1s to ſweeten or take off the Sharpneſs of thoſe Juices : 
Phyſicians preſcribe various Things for that Purpoſe, but 
there is nothing equal to Chalk ground to a very fine Powder, 
and given in a little of the Milk. 

Theſe ſeveral Kinds of Milk, and their Value and Uſes, 
ſo far as they concern the Farmer, we ſhall conſider in their 
proper Order, beginning with that which many Times ex- 
ceeds them all in Value. | 


CHAP. IV. Of Cows Milk, and its general Differences, 


NOWS Milk is in general by much the richeſt of all 
the Kinds we know, and the moſt profitable : its ſeveral 
Products in Butter and Cheeſe, being like its natural Condi- 
tion as Milk, preferable to thoſe of all others, not only in 
Quality, but in Quantity : two Articles which when they 
concur, as they do perfectly in this Inſtance, conſtitute the 
higheſt Uſe and Value to the Owner. | 
The Milk of the Cow is ſuppoſed to vary according to the 
Colour of the Skin, but this is an idle Obſervation. There 
is an old Saying among the Farmers, that red Cows give the 
beſt Milk; and another, that black Cows bring the fineſt 
Calves; but we can from fair Trial, and repeated Experi- 


ence, 
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ence, aſſure our Reader, that there js not the leaſt 'Truth in 
either of theſe Maxims: he is to look upon them as old 
Wives Tales, and no otherwiſe. We have ſeen as much and 
as good Milk from black Cows, as ever was produced from 
red; and we may call all SMITHFIELD to witneſs, that the Va- 
lue of the Calf is not in the leaſt dependent upon the Colour 
of the Cow. | 

We ſhall inform the Farmer what is the real Difference 
in Cattle that concerns their Milk, and he will fee in the 
Courſe of that Enquiry, what has been the Origin of this 
idle Opinion. . | | 

He may remember that in a former Part of this Work, 
we have delivered him Rules for the Choice of his Cattle for 
their ſeveral Purpoſes; in this there is no particular Rule, 
for the Cow that will, when ſhe is no longer fit for the 
Dairy, be beſt for the Butcher ; will, for the ſame Reaſon, 
be beſt for the Service of the Dairy alſo, while of a proper 
Age. 

Thus, in general, the Cow to be choſen for the Du 
ſhould be large, big bon'd yet well ſhaped, and of the bigge 
Breed. This was always the Choice of the Cow, and this 
ſuits her as well for the Shambles as the Pail: when the 
Breeds of Cattle were kept more entire, WiLTsSHIRE was 
the Place from whence this large Kind principally came, and 
the Breed there was uſually red : from hence it became uſual 
to call the WiLTsHIRE Breed, the red Breed; and thence 
inſtead of ſaying the WiLTsHIRE Cow gave the beſt Milk, 
People uſed to ſay the red Cow gave the beſt; thoſe two 
Words ſignifying at that Time the very ſame Thing. 

An Error or Confuſion of ſpeaking exactly of the ſame 
Kind, gave Origin to the vulgar Notion of the black Cow 
bringing the beſt Calf. The Lancasnireg Breed were fa- 
mous for their Calves; and they were generally black: thug 
a black Cow, and a Lancasnirt Cow, became two Ex- 
preſſions for the ſame Thing, in the ſame Manner, as we 
have ſhewn a red Cow, and a WirTsHIRE Cow meant the 


ſame; and thus it was that when they meant to ſay, the 


Lancasnire Cow was the beſt for a Calf, they named the 
Colour, and not the Place, and ſaid a black Cow. 
This has in each Caſe been the Occaſion of a vulgar 
Error, and there is no more Truth at preſent in the Pre- 
ference of the red Cow's Milk, than in any the idleſt com - 
mon Saying. 

While the Breeds of Kine were kept diſtin, there was 
fome Meaning in it ; though in Reference to the Colour, it 
| | | Was 


be conſidered as a Mark of Plenty of Milk. 
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was only accidental; but now the Breeds are ſo mixed and 
confounded by introducing one among another, that nothing 
certain is to be deduced from the whole Matter. 

There is another Article which does in Reality make an Al- 
teration in the Milk of Cows, and that is the Paſturage, and 
Manner of feeding; but this we have, in general, conſidered 
already. The Reader will find it in our Diſcourſe on the 
Cow Kind, to which we refer him to avoid Repetition. 


CHAP, V. Of tbechbujing a Mileb Cow, 


E have in the before mentioned Place, given at large 

the Marks of Cattle, which are. beſt in their ſeveral 

Kinds; but in this Place we ſhall add for the Service of the 

Dairy, ſuch Particulars as are of immediate Reference thereto, 

only mentioning in few Words ſo much of thoſe general Di- 
rections as are needful to be remembered therewith. 

Having fixed upon a Cow that is large and well ſhaped, let 
the Houſewife examine whether ſhe be gentle and kindly, 
'This may ſeem trifling, but it is much otherwiſe. There are 
in theſe Croatures Di erences of Diſpoſition, as well as among 
ourſelves, and it is in vain to think they can be altered; Per- 
verſeneſſes of this Kind are very difficultly conquered in us 
that have Reaſon, and it is not to be expected they can with 
Eaſe in ſuch Brute Creatures as want it. 

The Cow being a Creature that muſt be always about the 
Houſe, her Gentleneſs is a very eſſential Point; and if ſhe 
5 of 2 very unruly Diſpoſuion, often it will reduce, half her 

alue. 

The principal Marks by which Cow may be judged to 
be formed for Plenty of Milk, are a large and handſome 
Udder, with a proper Number of Teats, which is four, with 

no additional or ill ſhaped ones; but theſe four all long, thick, 
= ſmall at the Ends. 

After the Udder let the Neck be examined, this ſhould be 
thin, and ſhould have a large and hairy Dewlap. - 

The Horns are by many ſuppoſed to denote a large Quan- 
tity of Milk when they are ſhort and crumpled, nor is this 

ark to be utterly neglected. The Horns have no real Con- 
lc ya with the Udder, fo that a Plenty of Milk does not de- 

upon them; but the beſt DuTcau and ALpzkxey * 
py have theſe ſhort and crumpled Horns, and they are ſu- 
erior to any other for the Seryice of the Dairy. The Horn 
ing an eſſential Mark of the Breed in theſe, may therefore 


When 
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When ſeveral Cows are to be purchaſed for the Dairy, it 
is very material to have them all of the ſame Kind or Breed 
as nearly as may be; and to take Care the Bull or Bulls, ac- 
cording to the Number, be of the ſame Breed alſo. 

We have before obſerved, that the Breeds are at this Time 
ſadly mixed and confounded in ENGLAND ; but as the Num- 
ber cannot be had entirely of one particular Breed, let them 
be as near as poſſible of the ſame Make, Size, and Shape, 
according to the Rules we have laid down: and we mull here 
repeat the Obſervation, that the Colour is of no Conſequence : 
let not the Farmer trouble himſelf to have red Cows for 
ſerving the Dairy, and black Cows for calving : this will con- 
found the Breed, the red will ſerve for both Purpoſes equally, 
if their Shape be proper, and fo will the black; therefore let 
his whole Care be employed, as we have named already, to 
have them all good, and all like one another; by this Means 
they will herd the more kindly together, and he will have a 
Breed of his own better than what he at firſt purchaſed. 

We have one Thing yet to mention, with reſpect to the 

Choice of a Cow for the Dairy, which is very often in the 
Houſewife's Mouth, and ſhould be always in her Mind in the 
Purchaſe. This is what they expreſs by a particular Term, 
calling it Depth of -Milk. By this they mean the Quantity 
the Cow does, or is like to furniſh : and there are Ways of 
judging of this, without much Danger of Error. 
* The Time when a Cow gives the largeſt Quantity of Milk 
is, when ſhe has newly calved, therefore let the Produce be 
well examined at that Time; for if it be deficient then, the 
Owner may be ſure it will never be better. 

There are Cows that have more, and others that have leſs 
Milk; or, according to their Expreſſion, Cows that are 
deeper in Milk, and Cows that have leſs Depth of it, without 
any viſible Reaſon for it; therefore in this, only Experience 
can guide. | 

We have given the Rule, and the Time of judging ; 
and we ſhall proceed to adviſe the Owner to keep or diſpoſe 
of his Cows accordingly: ſo that by Degrees be will thus 
exchange or ſell, and purchaſe again, till he have at length 
not a Cow in his Yard but yields as much as a Cow well 

a 

This is an eſſential Point, for if the Difference in a ſingle 
Cow be ſomething, as it certainly is; tis very great in the 
Produce of a Number; and this is a Certainty that the Quan- 

ity of Milk doe not depend upon the Quant of Fool 

; 
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A Cow that is ſtarved will not yield much, that ſtands to 
Reaſon; but if a Couple of Cows be watched, one of which 
is deep in Milk and the other not, ſhe that is the leaſt profi- 
table, will be found to conſume as much Provender, let it be 
of what Kind it will, as the other. | | 


CHAP. VI. Of the Sin of Milk yielded by each 


"T HE Reader has juſt ſeen that there is a great deal of 
Difference in the Produce of Cows for the Dairy, 
when no particular Cauſe can be aſſigned ; and there is alſo 
great Variation in reſpe& of the Age, Time, Breed, and 
Size of the Cow, ſo that it is not only difficult but impoſſible 
to fix any Standard or Meaſure of the Quantity a Cow ſhould, 
may, or ought to yield : yet that the Owner may form ſome 
gueſs whether his Dairy be ſupplied moderately, poorly, or 
very well, we ſhall give ſome general Calculations of what 
may be expected. This is all that can be done in ſuch Caſes 
and this, though not capable of being brought to ExaQtneſs 
or Certainty, yet is of great Uſe. | 
Not only the Nature and particular Conſtitution of the 
Cow, will make a great deal of Difference in reſpe& of the 
Quantity of Milk; but the Time of her calving, and the 
particular Circumſtances relating thereto. Theſe vary ſo 
mach in different Cows, that they prevent the Certainty of 
that Rule which we have in general laid down for judging of 
the Depth of Milk, from the Quantity yielded juſt after 
calving ; and theſe Particularities are to be weighed and con- 
ſidered; let not the Farmer therefore think the leſs of that 
Rule becauſe there may be an Exception to-it, from the par- 
ticular Conſtitution of the Cow ; but remember that all ge- 
neral Rules admit ſome Exceptions; and let him judge, both 
in reſpe& of what has been ſaid, and of what we are about 
to ſay accordingly. | | 3 

Let him obſerve what Milk his Cow yields ſoon after calv- 
ing, whether it be more or leſs, and mark her down accord- 
ingly ; but though he ſet down that which yields a great deal 
at this Time for Keeping, and that which yields but little for 
Sale; yet let him continue both in his Yard through the Year, 


and examine them as they go on. 


Olten a Cow that gives a great deal at firſt, ſpon falls off 
in that Reſpect, and yields leſs than another; and there 11 2 
| rther 
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farther Difference, that ſome go dry a Month, two Months, 
and ſome three Months, before they calve again, whereas 
others will yield their Quantity to the laſt. I have known 
them do it even the Night before their calving. This there- 
fore is to be conſidered ; for the ſame Cow that is deep in 
Milk once, will continue ſo; and in the ſame Manner, ſhe 
that one Year gives little, will not be eaſily made to yield 
more another, 175 

It often happens that one of thoſe which yield a great 
Quantity when they have firſt calved, will grow dry tert 
Weeks or three Months before calving again ; and on the other 
hand, that one which yields moderately at firſt, will continue 

it till the very Day of her next calving. 7 
Now when a Cow yields but little at firſt, ſhe can never be 
worth keeping for the Dairy, and therefore ſhould be difpoſed 
of at once, and her Place in the Yard fupplied by one more 
profitable ; but a Cow that yields moderately, though not 
greatly, and continues it the Year round, may be worth more 
to her Owner than one of thoſe that yield a great deal at firſt, 
and grow dry for ſeveral Weeks. This muſt be carefully re- 
garded ; for the Value or Preference of one of thoſe Cows over 
the other, cannot be made without a Computation of the 
whole Produce for that Length of Time, 

While this Obſervation gives the Farmer a Caution not to 
be too haſty in judging of the Value of his Cows, it at the 
ſame Time ſets in a clearer Light the uncertainty and diffi- 

| ny we have before named, of making any Computation 

ſtrictly - of the Quantity to be expected from a ſingle Cow: 
we ſhall, however, ſpeak as we 'propoſed in general to that 
Point. 

A great deal depends as to the Quantity of Milk upon the 
Time the Cow is to calve; and as this makes ſo great an 
Alteration in the annual Produce, we cannot ſtate the Account 
without it. | Lr E500 : ' 

The beſt and moſt favourable Time for the Cow to calve, 
in order to her yielding the greateſt Plenty of Milk is, when 
the Paſturage is ſpringing in all its Strength, for then ir will 
make the greateſt Supply. Therefore thoſe who wiſh for 
Abundance of Milk, are very happy if their Calves fall in 
the End of Max ch, or the Beginning of APRIL, for at that 
Seaſon the Graſs is in its fulleſt ſpringing Strength. The 
Calves at this Time indeed are not profitable for rearing, be- 
cauſe they muſt be fed upon the —_ beſt Milk, which is 
not the caſe of thoſe that fall later; but an early Cow, the 


Calf 
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Calf being conſidered as to be fold to the Butcher as ſoon as 
may be, 1s vaſtly preferable in Point of the Abundance of 
Milk, to one that falls later, 

To ſpeak of the Milk in its moſt favourable Time for 
Quantity, and under the moſt favourable Circumſtances, we 
will compute that of a new milch Cow firſt turned to Graſs 
in ArRII. The Produce of ſuch a Cow at ſuch a Time; 
according to the different Accidents we have named, may be 
computed between five Quarts and twelve at a milking ; 


and many of theſe Accidents have Cauſes ſo beyond our Reach 


to know, that it is often impoſſible to gueſs any thing about 
the Difference before hand. Three Gallons WincHesTER 
Meaſure, at a Time, is a very great and rich Produce ; two 
Gallons 1s a very fine Quantity : a Cow that gives five Quarts 
at a milking, which we have ſet at the loweſt worth keeping 
is a very good one, if ſhe will continue it the whole Year 
round, fo that ſhe is worth trying; but the Cow that yields leſs 
than a Gallon is utterly to be reſected, and her Place ſupplied 
by another. In general, the Cow may be ſaid to yield very 
well that gives a Gallon and a half at a Time, if there be a 
proper Continuance of that Quantity. If this be properly 
managed it will yield a ſixth Patt Cream, that is, one Quart 
of good rich Cream for every Time of milking each Cow; and 
this will yield very well a Pound of Butter. 

This is the Computation the Farmer ought to receive as 4 

Medium, he may reſt ſatisfied with a Cow that gives leſs, 
and he may have one that yields much more, not a great d 
to his Advantage; becauſe thoſe great Yielders, as we have 
obſerved before, do not hold out like thoſe which begin, as the 
Expreſſion is, fair and ſoftly. 
It will not be difficult, from this moderate Eſtimate, to 
compute what the induſtrious and careful Houſewife will make 
of a good Number of Cows, the Produce is eafy from one te 
many, when the common Quantity is known. K* 


CHAP. VII. Of the Timet of milking. 


＋ HE two great Points upon which the Profit of a Dairy 
depends are the Hours of milking, and the proper or- 
dering of the Milk when it is brought into the Houſe. The 
firſt may ſeem to many a ſmall Concern in Compariſon of the 
other, but thoſe who have had Experience for their Guide 
know tis of great Importance. © 77 

A Cow ſhould be milked always twice in the four and twen- 
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in the four and twenty Hours, becauſe otherwiſe th 
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ty Hours: there are thoſe who apptove of three Times, but 
to ſpeak from Experience 1 muſt have Leave to ſay; that it 
is Trouble employed to Loſs; for upon Trial I have found 
that the Quantity of Milk obtained at twice milking at twelve 
Hours Diſtance, has been more than that got by three Times 
milking at fix Hours Diſtance in the Day, and leaving the 
Night for Reſt entirely. | 

This laſt PraQice, however recommended by ſome who 
have written well on theſe Matters, and however approved by 
ſome who think themſelves good Houſewives, proves on Trial 
to be faulty and erroneous: *tis only a teazing of Nature; 


?*tis expecting what cannot be performed, for a Supply worth 


taking, or needful to be taken, cannot be made in leſs than 
twelve Hours; and beſide, Nature loves Regularity; and in 
our Way of two milkings in the four and twenty Hours, each 
may be at twelve Hours Diſtance : whereas in the other, the 
common Way is to have two Intervals of only ſix Hours each, 
and one of twelve. 

Thoſe who underſtand the Conduct of Nature in the Bodies 
of Animals, know that there is not this Difference to be 
made between the Hours of eating and of reſt; for though 
the Creature eat only in the Day, the Work of Digeſtiori 
goes on all Night, and therefore the Times of milking ought 
to be at regular Diftances : this alſo is ſhewn by Experience, 
becauſe we find a Cow with an Udder full in the Morning 
after ſleeping, as well as in the Evening after the whole Day's 

is | | | 
There are Cows that it is ſaid require three Times milking 
will 
ſhed their Milk: this would ſeem an Objection to what I have 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh as a Rule; but from all that 1 have 
ſeen, this Neceflity has beeti-owing to nothing in regular Na- 
ture, but altogether to one of thefe two' Cauſes, either to a 
Cuſtom of doing it, or to ſome Diſtemper in the Udder, or in 
the Nature of the Milk. r e ee 
Whatever Nature has been accuſtomed to, that ſhe ex- 
pects; therefore if a Cow have been uſed to be milked thrice 
a Day, ſhe will require it, but the Quantity, as before ob- 
ſerved, will not be at all mjore than if ſhe were milked only 
twice; as to the other Caſe, of her ſheddirig the Milk if not 
taken at theſe Times, it is to be confidered as a Diſorder, be- 
ing certainly no other; and certainly what a fickly or diſtem- 
pered Creature requires, is not to be made a Rule for the Ma- 
nagement of. one that is in Health. 3 . 
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From this, and from all I have ſeen, and all the Obſerva- 
tions I have been able to make from repeated Trials, I am 
convinced that two milkings in a Day are as much as any Cow 
in a State of Health can require; and the greateſt Quantity 
of Milk is obtained under this Management. 
Having eſtabliſhed twice in the four and twenty Hours, as 
the proper Periods of milking, the next Thing is to ſettle at 
what Time it ſhall be done. But this is a Thing more liable 
to Uncertainty than the other. In many Places there are cer- 
tain ſtated Hours for the Sale of Milk, and when any conſi- 
derable Quantity of it is intended to be diſpaſed of in that 
Way, the Times of milking muſt be adapted to thoſe Hours : 
thus in and about LoN DON, and other large Towns, there 
are certain Hours at the which Families are uſed to take in the 
Milk for their Occaſions, they therefore expect it at theſe 
Times; and the Retailers are uſed to have it at the Hours juſt 
before; ſo that the profeſſed Cowkeeper, who intends this Uſe of 
his Milk, muſt accommodate the 'Times of milking accordingly. 
On the other Hand, the Country Farmer who keeps his 
Dairy for his own Uſe and Profit, and ſets the greateſt Part, 
or in a Manner all that his Cows yield, for Cream, may take 
what Times of milking he pleaſes ; and then it is his Buſineſs 
to chuſe ſuch as are moſt natura | | 
In Summer, when the Days are long, the moſt natural, 
convenient and advantageous Times are Morning and Even- 
ing: no Hours are ſo well as between ſix and ſeven in the 
Morning, and towards ſeven in the Evening. There are no 
Hours of the Day at which the Udders of the Cows are fo 
naturally diſtended with Milk ; conſequently none at which 
it is ſo natural, or ſo much an Eaſe to themſelves to milk them, 


or at which they yield ſo freely. 


The Morning gives the Milk formed in the whole Night's 
Reſt and Digeſtion ; and the Evening gives that made from the 
abundant Food of the Day; Part of which, from the Quan- 
tity taken in, muſt be converted into Nouriſhment at the 
Time; the Remainder during the Hours of Repoſe. We 
have, in a preceding Chapter, informed the Farmer how 
Milk is formed and produced, therefore this Account will be 
familiar to him. | 


As the Days lengthen toward Mipsumzry theſe Hours 


may be made a little earlier and a little later, bat not much; 
as the Days ſhorten after MidsuMMER they muſt of Ne- 


ceſfity be changed for ſuch as are conſiderably later in the 


Morning, and conſiderably earlier in the Afternoon. 
As to the third Time of milking, thoſe over * 
Fans | | ons 
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Perfons who approve of it, generally make it fix Hours after 
the Morning milking, which places it fix Hours before the 
Evening Time in Summer, and makes it about the Middle 
of the Day. We have already ſhewn that it is prejudicial 
to the Creatures, and of no Advantage to the Farmer; and 
we may add, that as it requires more Trouble and Attendance 
of Servants, it neceſſarily brings on more-Expence which is 
another Diſadvantage. | 1 
From what I have ſeen of the milking Cows three Times 
a Day, I think I have Reaſon to imagine that it makes them 
dry up the ſooner. I had been led to believe at one Time; 
that it would be a Way to keep them in Milk the Year round; 
and made Trials in my own Stock, carefully minuting Down 
the Obſervations, which I expected would have ſhewn this; but 
the Effect was exactly the contrary: ſo that ſeeing the Matter 
in 2 poſſible Lights, this third milking is a diſadvantageous 
ractice. | | 
I have met with ſome Farmet's who have been ſttongly of 
Opinion, that the Cows keeping in Milk to the Time of their 
calving again, was not to their Advantage; for that the Milk | 
being drawn away all that Time weakened the Calf. This is 
another of thoſe ſpecious Reaſonings which nothing ſets aſide 
but Experience. I have examined and obſerved this Diffe- 
rence in reſpect of the Calves, not once or twice, but many 
repeated Times, and can aſſure the Farmer, from what 1 
have thus ſeen, that a Cow's yielding Milk to the very Time. 


of her coming again, is no Diſadvantage at all to the Calf 


that is to come, but rather a Help. From theſe Obſervations 
what I have learned is this, that a Calf in the Body of the 
Cow is much more likely to have too much Nouriſhment 
than too little ; and that for one which comes into the World 
ou and ſtarved; twenty come full of groſs Humours. At 
he ſame Tire it is to be obſerved, that want of Nouriſh- 
ment is a Fault ſoon mended, fot the Milk is rich and abun- 
dant, fo that rarely any Harm happens from this; whereas 
the bringing into the World with them an Abundance of 
Humours and a Groſſneſs of Habit, is commonly their De- 
ſtruction. 9 | 
Therefore it appears on all Hands, and from a Compariſon 
of all Things together, that it is greatly to the Advantage of 
the Farmer, that his Cows ſhould go the Year round with 
Milk, and conſequently that it becomes his Intereſt to watchi 
and obſerve them the whole Time; for that a Cow that yields 
but moderately, and continues it without any Interruption, is 
better for him in every — than one that yelds an Abun- 


* 


Ver. IV. 
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dance at firſt, and grows dry afterwards. This is not the com · 
mon Opinion, for that is on the contrary Side, but the Truth 


lies wholly here; and therefore the Experience is the more 
uſe ful. : | | 


CHAP. VIII. Of the Manner of milking. 


1 8 HIS may ſeem a Conſideration too trivial to have a Place 
| in ſuch a Work as ours, but we ſhall not therefore ne- 
gleQ it: nothing is trivial that may prove of Conſequence; 
and its to this ſingle Vanity of over-looking Things of Im- 
portance, under the Name of frivolous and unworthy Con- 


 tideration, that the greateſt Part of the Writings on this Sub- 


ject are wholly uſeleſs. 

| The Operation of milking indeed is very trivial and very 
eaſy ; but as eaſy as it is tis not enough underſtood. It is 
entruſted to Perſons who have little Senſe or Conſideration, 
and who learn it they don't know how; nor does the Owner 
ever concern himſelf whether they do it well or ill. 

There is a great deal of Difference between handling the 
Teat gently and roughly ; and ſome Knowledge is required to 
tell how the Milk ſball be got with moſt Eaſe to the Creature. 

. Milking, when carefully performed, is an Eaſe and Pleaſure 
to the Cow; but it may be ſo managed, and it too often is, 
that *tis a Pain and Torment to her. | 

We have obſerved that there are Cows naturally ill-condi- 
tioned, but theſe are not common ; the greater Part of the 
Accidents that happen in this Way, and are Jaid to the Fault 
of the Cow, are owing to the rough and ill Conduct of the 
Perſons employed to milk her. 

The Farmer alſo is not unfrequently diſtreſſed by the Diſ- 
orders of the Cow's Teats, and the Hedgehog at this Time is 
blamed, as the Fairy uſed to be accuſed formerly of being 
the Occaſion of thoſe Diſorders ; but in general, the Urchin 
is as innocent as the Spirit; and the Diſorders are owing to 
Hurts in the Handling of the Teats, 

Having thus repreſented to the Farmer the Miſchiefs that 
ariſe from an unſkilful Way of milking, and the Neceſſity of 
its being performed in a better Manner; we hope he will not 
accuſe us according to the vulgar Cuſtom, of. deſcending too 
low in the taking it under Conſideration, nor neglect the 
practical Directions we ſhall give upon the Subject. His 
knowing what is proper to be done is the moſt important Con- 
ſderation of all, for he will be able to ſay what is right 2 
a | | | what 
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what wrong; to inſtruct the ignorant, and to over-look the 
opinionated: now and then giving an Eye to the Matter him- 
ſelf, and giving his Inſtructions where they are wanted, and 
Reproofs, where they are deſerved, will ſet all right, and 
occaſion his Biffineſs to be conducted in this Point much 
more to his SatisfaQtion and Intereſt than he could otherwiſe 
expect. ian ue 
| hen the Milker goes to her Work ſhe muſt take the near 
Side of the Cow, and begin by gently handling and ſtroaking 
down the Teats; and from time to time ſhe muſt moiſten 
them with Milk, to make them ſupple and pliable; and b 
this Practice they will be brought to anſwer to her Touc 
much better, and will yield the Milk more readily and freely, 
and that without any Pain to the Creature; indeed on the con- 
trary with Pleaſure. | 

There is palpably all this Difference in the Mariner of 
milking. The Quantity in the Udder is a Burthen and great 
"Weight to the Cow, and ſhe wiſhes earneſtly to be relieved 
from it; but if that be done with Harſhneſs, ſo as to occa- 
ſion more Pain for the Time than the Load of Milk, then 
ſhe will avoid it: on the other hand, if ine be milked kindly 
and gently, beginning as we have directed, not only the eaſing 
her of the Load is a Relief, but the very Manner of doing it 
is a Pleaſure. . Every Mother who has given Suck knows 
there is a Pleaſure in performing that Office to the Infant, 
independent of any Thought of the Mind: this Ple:{are is 
in the Nipple itſelf, and this the whole Creation. of Female 
Creatures that give Suck have ; and it is the ſame in milking 
as in ſucking. | 
_ To this rude Method of handling the Teats is owing, as 
we have ſaid, a great deal of the ill Diſpoſition of ſome 
Cows; and. to the kind and gentle Treatment others receive 
it is owing that they are kind and gentle themſelves. A Cow 
that is well fed will have her Udder full at certain Times, 
and when ſhe knows ſhe can be relieved from that Load with- 
out Pain, ſhe will come of herſelf to the Pail, and will ſtand 
with all poſſible Satisfaction. CEP | 

We have ſaid in what Manner the Milkmaid is to begin 
her Work, and ſhall add how ſhe is to continue. She muſt 
not fix herſelf, nor ſet her Pail firm to the Ground, till ſhe 
has got the Cow to ſtand ſure and quiet; theſe Creatures are 
often very reftleſs in the Beginning, but they will ſtand till 
enough when the Milk has come for a little while freely. This 


muſt be watched, becauſe * Milk that is got will be other- 


wiſe 
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dance at firſt, and grows dry afterwards. This is not the com- 
mon Opinion, for that is on the contrary Side, but the Truth 


lies wholly here; and therefore the Experience is the more 
uſeful. | 


CH AP. VIII. Of the Manner of milking. 


HIS may ſeem a Conſideration too trivial to havea Place 
in ſuch a Work as ours, but we ſhall not therefore ne- 
glect it: nothing is trivial that may prove of Conſequence; 
and its to this ſingle Vanity of over-looking Things of Im- 


portance, under the Name of frivolous and unworthy Con- 


ſideration, that the greateſt Part of the Writings on this Sub- 
x are wholly uſeleſs. | 

| The Operation of milking indeed is very trivial and very 
eaſy ; but as eaſy as it is tis not enough underſtood. It is 
entruſted to Perſons who have little Senſe or Conſideration, 
and who learn it they don't know how; nor does the Owner 
ever concern himſelf whether they do it well or ill. 


There is a great deal of Difference between handling the 


Teat gently and roughly ; and ſome Knowledge is required to 
tell how the Milk ſhall be got with moſt Eaſe to the Creature. 
. Milking, when carefully performed, is an Eaſe and Pleaſure 
to the Cow; but it may be ſo managed, and it too often is, 
that *tis a Pain and Torment to her. | 

We have obſerved that there are Cows naturally ill-condi- 
tioned, but theſe are not common ; the greater Part of the 
Accidents that happen in this Way, and are laid to the Fault 
of the Cow, are owing to the rough and ill Conduct of the 
Perſons employed to milk her. | 

The Farmer alſo is not unfrequently diſtreſſed by the Diſ- 
orders of the Cow's Teats, and the Hedgehog at this Time is 
blamed, as the Fairy uſed to be accuſed formerly of being 
the Occaſion of thoſe Diſorders ; but in general, the Urchin 
is as innocent as the Spirit; and the Diſorders are owing to 
Hurts in the Handling of the Teats. 

Having thus repreſented to the Farmer the Miſchiefs that 
ariſe from an unſkilful Way of milking, and the Neceſſity of 
its being performed in a better Manner; we hope he will not 
accuſe us according to the vulgar Cuſtom, of. deſeending too 
low in the taking it under Conſideration, nor neglect the 


practical Directions we ſhall give upon the Subject. His 


knowing what is proper to be done is the moſt important Con- 
ſderation of all, for he will be able to ſay what is right 2 
| 1 191%, | what 
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what wrong; to inſtruct the ignorant, and to over- look the 


opinionated: now and then giving an Eye to the Matter him- 
ſelf, and giving his Inſtructions where they are wanted, and 
Reproofs, where they are deſerved, will ſet all right, and 
occaſion his Biffineſs to be conducted in this Point much 
more to his Satisfaction and Intereſt than he could otherwiſe 
expect. | n 
8 hen the Milker goes to her Work ſhe muſt take the near 
Side of the Cow, and begin by gently handling and ſtroaking 
down the Teats; and from time to time ſhe muſt moiſten 
them with Milk, to make them ſupple and pliable ; and b 
this PraQice they will be brought to anſwer to her Touc 
much better, and will yield the Milk more readily and freely, 
and that without any Pain to the Creature; indeed on the con- 
trary with Pleaſure. OD | 
There is palpably all this Difference in the Mariner of 
milking. The Quantity in the Udder is a Burthen and great 


"Weight to the Cow, and ſhe wiſhes earneſtly to be relieved 


from it; but if that be done with Harſhneſs, ſo as to occa- 
ſion more Pain for the Time than the Load of Milk, then 


The will avoid it: on the other hand, if ine be milked kindly 


and gently, beginning as we have directed, not only the eaſing 
her of the Load is a Relief, but the very Manner of doing it 
is a Pleaſure. . Every Mother who has given Suck knows 
there 1s a Pleaſure in performing that Office to the Infant, 
independent of any Thought of the Mind: this Ples ſure is 
in the Nipple itſelf, and this the whole Creation. of Female 
Creatures that give Suck have; and it is the ſame in milking 
as in ſucking. 

_ To this rude Method of handling the Teats is owing, as 
we have ſaid, a great deal of the ill Diſpoſition of ſome 
Cows; and to the kind and gentle Treatment others receive 
it is owing that they are kind and gentle themſelves. A Cow 
that is well fed will have her Udder full at certain Times, 
and when ſhe knows ſhe can be relieved from that Load with- 
out Pain, ſhe will come of herſelf to the Pail, and will ſtand 
with all poſſible Satisfaction. mw 


We have ſaid in what Manner the Milkmaid is to begin 


her Work, and ſhall add how ſhe is to continue. She muſk 
not fix herſelf, nor ſet her Pail firm to the Ground, till ſhe 
has got. the Cow to ſtand ſure and quiet; theſe Creatures are 
often very reſtleſs in the Beginning, but they will ſtand till 
enough when the Milk has come for a little while freely. This 
muſt be watched, becauſe * Milk that is got will be other- 


wiſe 


<2 
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wiſe in Danger. The Cow is a heavy Creature, and a little 
Kick of her Foot will bring the Pail down. Ne 
When ſhe is once ſettled, and the Milkmaid is ſeated, and 
all goes on for ſome Minutes right, there is leſs Danger, but 
ſtill the Woman muſt be always upon her Guard, a Cow 
may ſtart at any Time, and ſhe muſt have her Eye upon all 
her Motions, and her Hand upon the Pail, ready to remove it 
upon Occaſion, otherwiſe the overturning of a Pail is very ea- 
PE and the Milk may be all loſt in a Moment, that this care- 
ful Eye might have ſaved. 3 5 nt gag) 
hen the Cow is quiet and ſeems pleaſed with the milk- 
ing, then let the Woman go on boldly ; that which would 
have pained the Creature cruelly at firſt, will not hurt her at 
all now, that the Teats have been handled, moiſtened, and 
rendered ſupple ; let her therefore now pull and ſtrain them 
freely, and draw as long as any Milk will come. h 
This laſt Article muſt be treated of more largely than in 
thofe few Words. The worſt Fault a Milker can be guilty 
of is, the not doing it clean and —_— Let the Farmer 
or his Wife frequently ſee to this: they ſhould give all their 
Milkers Orders to take Care, that not a Drop of Milk be left 
in the Udder when they leave off; and they ſhould fee at 
Times, when they are at their Work, whether thoſe Di- 
rections are punctually followed. If there were nothing but 
the Loſs of ſo much Milk as is left in the Udder that is but 
half drawn, that would be ſome Conſideration, for in a Num- 
ber of Cows it would amount to what was conſiderable, and 
this twice a Day would, in the Year's Courſe, make a great 


Diminution in the Profits of the Dairy: perhaps this alone 


would make the Difference of four or five Cows in a Year, 
and the Farmer knows the Value of their keeping well e- 
nough, to be ſenſible what a Fault that would be. But there 
is a much greater Conſideration than this, for there is nothing 
that tends to keep a Cow ſo full in Milk, as the conſtantly 
milking her quite clean; and on the other Hand, there is no 
Way fo ſure to make her ſoon dry, as the milking in a careleſs 
Manner, and always leaving ſome behind in the Udder. 


This depends upon the Courſe of Nature in furniſhing the 


Udder with Milk, as we have ſhewn. While it is drained 
Nature gives a continual and conſtant Supply, whgther that 


draining be done by the Mouth of the Young or the Hand of 


the Milkmaid;” but as ſooy as no more is drawn no more is 
provided. This is the Caſe at large when the Young dies, 
er the Creature is any way left untouched; and the ſame 


Thing f 
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Thing holds good, in a proportioned Degree, when ſhe is 
careleſsly milked, and the Udder not well drained. 
When that is perfectly emptied at Times, Nature goes on 
vigorouſly with a Supply; but when it is done but imperfect- 
ly fhe performs her Work languidly, and there is not that 
ree and full Supply any longer. The Farmer knows the 
Importance of keeping his Cows deep in Milk, and a long 
Time in it; and it is fit he ſhould perfectly know, and tho- 
roughly confider how much that important Article depends 
upon the Milkmaid's doing her Duty. 
Another Caution to be given to all Milkers is, that they 
make themſelves as familiar and friendly with the Cows as 
poſſible. By Gentleneſs and kind Treatment they will come 
to know them, and will go to the Pail like rational Creatures. 
While they are milking, common Diſcretion will teach the 
Perſon not to do any thing to ſtartle or frighten them; and it 
is a good Caution alſo to let them go quietly and eaſily away. 
| have ſeen many drive their Cows away haſtily and roughly, 
as ſoon as they had done, as if they never were to haye any 
thing ta do with them again. All Creatures have Memory: 
the Cow does not forget this; and it is that makes her ſhy or 
troubleſome the next Time: let them always be treated ten- 
derly, and let them go peaceably as they come: there is no 
other Way to have them come peaceably again. 8 


CHAP. IX. Of ordering the Milk in the Dairy. 


HE Farmer has ſeen every Article neceſſary to be 
| done in the obtaining his Milk from the Cow, let him 
now take Care of it when he has got it : he has taken the 
proper Meaſures for having the beſt Cows; for getting the 
moſt from them; for keeping them long to it; and for a- 
voiding Miſchief in the drawing it; we will ſuppoſe it there- 
fore in the Pails, and bringing Home; and that he is deſirous 
to make the Dairy fit to receive it in the beſt Manner. 

The firſt Thing, and the moſt important of all in a Dairy, 
is Cleanlineſs. Not only all the Veſlels and Utenſils, but the 
yery Floor, Walls, and Cieling; every thing that is in it, 
and every thing that is about it, muſt be thus managed with 
the utmoſt Nicety of Cleanneſs, or there will he continual 
Damage and Lofs. | 
Ihe great Article in a Dairy is to keep all ſweet ; and there 
is no Way to keep Things ſweet like keeping them perfectly 
clean: this Reaſon dictates, and this Experience confirms, 
The Dread that ſhould 52 be uppermoſt in a Dairy 7 
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wiſe in Danger. The Cow is a heavy Creature, and a little 
Kick of her Foot will bring the Pail down. 2 

When fhe is once ſettled, and the Milkmaid is ſeated, and 
all goes on for ſome Minutes right, there is leſs Danger, but 
ſtill the Woman muſt be always upon her Guard, a Cow 
may ſtart at any Time, and ſhe muſt have her Eye upon all 
her Motions, and her Hand upon the Pail, ready to remove it 
upon Occaſion, otherwiſe the overturning of a Pail is very ea- 
91 and the Milk may be all loſt in a Moment, that this care- 

ul Eye might have ſaved. $44 105 

When the Cow is quiet and ſeems pleaſed with the milk- 
ing, then let the Woman go on boldly ; that which would 
have pained the Creature cruelly at firſt, will not hurt her at 
all now, that the Teats have been handled, moiſtened, and 
rendered ſupple ; let her therefore now pull and ſtrain them 
freely, and draw as long as any Milk will come. 

This laſt Article muſt be treated of more largely than in 
thofe few Words. The worſt Fault a Milker can be guilty 
of is, the not doing it clean and thoroughly. Let the Farmer 
or his Wife frequently ſee to this: they ſhould give all their 
Milkers Orders to take Care, that not a Drop of Milk be left 
in the Udder when they leave off; and they ſhould fee at 
Times, when they are at their Work, whether thoſe Di- 
rections are punctually followed. If there were nothing but 
the Loſs of ſo much Milk as is left in the Udder that is but 
half drawn, that would be ſome Conſideration, for in a Num- 
ber of Cows it would amount to what was conſiderable, and 
this twice a Day would, in the Year's Courſe, make a great 
Diminution in the Profits of the Dairy: perhaps this alone 
would make the Difference of four or five Cows in a Year, 
and the Farmer knows the Value of their keeping well e- 
nough, to be ſenſible what a Fault that would be. But there 
is a much greater Conſideration than this, for there is nothing 
that tends to keep a Cow ſo full in Milk, as the conſtantly 
milking her quite clean; and on the other Hand, there is no 
Way ſo ſure to make her ſoon dry, as the miſking in a careleſs 
Manner, and always leaving ſome behind in the Udder. 

This depends upon the Courſe of Nature in furniſhing the 
Udder with Milk, as we have ſhewn. While it is drained 
Nature gives a continual and conſtant Supply, whether that 
draining be done by the Mouth of the Young or the Hand of 
the Milkmaid; but as ſooy as no more is drawn no more is 
provided. This is the Caſe at large when the Young dies, 
er the Creature is any way left untouched; and the ſame 
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Thing holds good, in a proportioned Degree, when ſhe is 
careleſsly milked, and the Udder not well drained. | 

When that is perfectly emptied at Times, Nature goes on 
vigorouſly with a Supply; but when it is done but imperfect- 
ly the performs her Work languidly, and there is not that 

ree and full Supply any longer. The Farmer knows the 
Importance of keeping his Cows deep in Milk, and a long 
Time in it; and it is fit he ſhould perfectly know, and tho- 
roughly confider how much that important Article depends 
upon the Milkmaid's doing her Duty. 

Another Caution to be given to all Milkers is, that they 
make themſelves as familiar and friendly with the Cows as 
poſſible. By Gentleneſs and kind Treatment they will come 
to know them, and will go to the Pail like rational Creatures. 
While they are milking, common Diſcretion will teach the 
Perſon not to do any thing to ſtartle or frighten them; and it 
is a good Caution alſo to let them go quietly and eaſily away. 
J have ſeen many drive their Cows away haſtily and roughly, 
as ſoon as they had done, as if they never were to have any 
thing ta do with them again. All Creatures have Memory : 
the Cow does not forget this; and it is that makes her ſhy or 
troubleſome the next Time: let them always be treated ten- 
derly, and let them go peaceably as they come: there is no 
other Way to have them come peaceably again. 


CHAP. IX. Of ordering the Milk in the Dairy. 


HE Farmer has ſeen every Article neceſſary to be 
| done in the obtaining his Milk from the Cow, let him 
now take Care of it when he has got it: he has taken the 
proper Meaſures for having the beſt Cows; for getting the 
moſt from them; for keeping them long to it; and for a- 


_ voiding Miſchief in the drawing it; we will ſuppoſe it there- 


fore in the Pails, and bringing Home; and that he is deſirous 
to make the Dairy fit to receive it in the beſt Manner. 

The firſt Thing, and the moſt important of all in a Dairy, 
is Cleanlineſs. Not only all the Veſſels and Utenſils, but the 
very Floor, Walls, and Cieling; every thing that is in it, 
and every thing that is ahout it, muſt be thus managed with 
the utmoſt Nicety of Cleanneſs, or there will be continual 
Damage and Loſs. 


Ihe great Article in a Dairy is to keep all ſweet ; and there 


is no Way to keep Things ſweet like keeping them perfectly 

clean: this Reaſon dictates, and this Experience conſirms. 

The Dread that ſhould K be uppermoſt in a Dairy o 
| of 
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of Sourneſs: and to keep Things from ſouring the Receipt 


is the ſame; that is, keep them clean. 
Milk will at the beſt keep but a little wh'le. All the Art 


and all the Care in the World cannot keep it long: it will be- 


come ſour, and there is the great Damage. hen it has 
once got four it will ſpread the Miſchief, and this is what 
the Miſtreſs of the Dairy is to employ all her Care to pre- 
yent; and the far greateſt Part of that Care centers in the 
ſame Point Cleanlineſs. 


The Foulneſs of a Dairy is uſually from corrupted Milk or 


Cream, and this muſt be cleaned away perfectly, for it will 
otherwiſe not only communicate itſelf to whatever 1s near it, 
but will infect the very Air of the Room, to the Prejudice of 
the whole Quantity of Milk that is brought into it, and of 
every thing that is going forwards, What the old Wives uſed 
to attribute to Witches and Fairies, was in reality the Effect 


of ſomething ſour left in the Dairy: this was the natural 


and real Cauſe, but the Effects of it are ſo great and ſo per- 
plexing, to ſuch as do not know the Cauſe, that no Wonder 
they thought Witchcraft had a Hand in it. | 
Here then lies the firſt Article of Cleanlineſs, which is ta 
take Care no ſpoiled Remains of a former Bufineſs hang a- 
bout the Dairy, nothing four remain in any Crack or Cre- 
vice; for this End all the Pails, Pans, and Veſſels, muſt be 
daily perfectly cleaned ; and for this Reaſon glazed Earthen 
Ware is preferable to any other Materials for them, becauſe 
nothing ſticks to it ; there are no Crevices in it, and one may 
always ſee whether it be clean. | \ F 
Thoſe who are at all acquainted with the Buſineſs of a Dai- 
ry, know how nice and tickliſh all the Works of it are; there- 


fore let them take Care not to add to the Hazard or Per- 


plexity by Foulneſs. We have mentioned the Remains of 
any thing ſour as the firſt Article, becauſe that is a Miſchief 
that ſpreads ſo quick and ſo far, but we are alſo to caution 
the Houſewife againſt Greaſe, Dirt, or Filth of any Kind 

whatſoever ; for every thing that does not belong to the Work 

of the Dairy hinders it. 

' There is no Way to clean and ſweeten the Veſſels, but by 
ſcalding them with boiling Water, and then ſetting them out 
in the Air: the firſt cleanſes off all Filth that is viſtble to the 
Eye, and the latter removes any Taint by purifying and eva- 

porating any thing that remained about them. There is no- 
thing equal to the Sun, Wind, and Air, for purifying Things 
after proper cleaning, and this Practice ſhould be uſed in the 


Dairy every Day, whether the Things appear dirty _— 
e FA eye ele 
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there may be Filth about them that is not ſeen, and the leaſt 
of it will do Miſchief. 


CHAP. x. Of the Veſſel of the Dairy. 


1 HE Uſe of the Dairy is to produce from the natural 
Milk, ſuch Produdts as the Farmer ſhall find turn beſt 
to his Acccount; and the ſeveral Veſſels employed in it all 
tend to that Purpoſe. Theſe we are to conſider in two Lights, 
with reſpect to their Form and their Materials. 

As to their Form we are not ignorant of the many new In- 
ventions that have been ſtarted for the facilitacing the Opera- 
tions of the Dairy; nor do we utterly adviſe the Farmer 
from regarding them; but this Caution we ſhall give him, 
that he do not rely too much upon the Words of their Inven- 
tors, or of thoſe who have ſo warmly recommended them, 
Theſe have been in general People of Ingenuity, but of no 
Experience. They have ſeen the Conveniences that might 
attend ſomething of the Nature of what they propoſed, but 
they have not perceived what might be the Inconveniences of 
their own particular Inventions, therefore the Farmer, or 
practical Dairyman, is to try before he approves: he is obliged 
to thoſe Gentlemen for the Hint, but he is to determine for 
himſelf, for be can do it much better than they, whether 
that Hint can be reduced to Practice. | | 

Thus it is the reaſonable Huſbandman will conſider all that 
is offered for the Improvement of his Profeſſion, neither re- 
jecting at Random, nor adopting without Proof. Many 
Things appear N feaſible in the Cloſet, that are utterly im- 

racticable in the Field: there is therefore no other Way of 
judging of them than by the Help of that Experience firſt, 
which their ingenious Inventors wanted; and afterwards, if 
2 ee joins in the Opinion, then to bring them to a 
rial. 

Tis thus we adviſe the Farmer to conſider the ſeveral new 
Improvements of a Dairy ; and having given him this Hint, 
or if we may uſe the Expreſſion, this Rule of Practice with Re- 
ſpe to the new, we ſhall proceed to inform him in the Ma- 
nagement of the old and accuſtomed Methods : theſe are ſure, 
and to confeſs a Truth, diſagreeable perhaps to the Inventors 
of new Schemes on this Head, I have never yet found upon. 
Trial, that any others, with all their ſpecious Promiſes, ex- 
ceeded them. 7 

As to the Materials, of which the Veſſels for the Dairy 


| ſhould be made, we have already declared for glazed Earthen 
| - „ Ware; 
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Ware; but that not ſo abſolutely as to reject thoſe of all other 


Kinds. . 
People of Fortune who have amuſed themſelves with the 


Pleaſures of a Dairy in the Country, have covered their Walls 


with Dutch Tiles, and had their Veſſels of China, and this is 


extreamly right. As to the Veſſels, China are in this Reſpe& 


as good for Uſe as glazed Earthen Ware, but not in the ſeaſt 
better, for they are covered in the ſame Manner with a 
Glazing; and ſo a Veſſel be glazed, and the Glazing whole 
and without Flaws, *tis no Matter whether it were done in 
the EasT Ix DIES or at Home. There is a Difference in the 
Materials uſed in the Manufactures of Euroys and the Eaſt 
on this Occaſion, but it is not material in this Conſideration. 
Our Glazing for theſe Veſſels is made of Lead, and theirs is 
only a Kind of Earth mixed up in Water, but the Effect is 
the ſame. Either is a glaſſy or ſhelly Subſtance which the 
Purpoſe. | 

As to the coyering the Walls with Tiles it is certainly right, 
as it anſwers two Purpoſes, both very eſſential to a Dairy, 
Cleanlineſs and Coolneſs. I have ſeen a Dairy in WiLTsnirg 
lined throughout with Lead, and it had alſo a very good Ef- 
fe. The Expence of this laſt Method will appear conſider- 
able at firſt, but taking in the whole Account nothing is ſa 
cheap. It laſts from Generation to Generation without Re- 
pairs, and it has always a very conſiderable intrinſick Value: 
fo much Lead is worth ſo much Money at any Time. 
The uſual Kinds of Veſſels are three, Farthen Ware glazed, 
Wood naked, or Wood lined with Lead. As to the firſt we 
have ſpoken, the ſecond is very good, but it has leſs natural 

zIneſs, and is not fo eaſily made perfectly clean as the 

rthen Ware; the Lead has all the Advantage of Coolneſs, 
and may eaſily enough be kept clean. of 8 TY 
The Difference is not very great, but the Reaſon will eaſily 
be ſeen in what we have here ſaid, why we give the Prefer- 
ence to the Earthen Veſſel. eee 
Where the Dairy lies low, and is in itſelf very cool, 
Wooden Veſſels do better than elſewhere; and where there 
is a very great Buſineſs carried on, there is Convenience i 
Wood lined with Lead, becauſe Veſſels may thus be made of 
ſuch a Form and Bigneſs, as cannot be had from the Potteries. 
On all Occaſions the Shape of the Veſſels ſnould be broad 


Milk cannot penetrate, and therefore they equally anſwer the 


and ſhallow: this anſwers two Purpoſes, for it makes the 
Milk yield the largeſt Quantity of Cream, and it keeps it the, 
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longeſt from ſouring, It is a Rule founded upon repeated 
Experiments, that a Quantity of Milk under the ſame Cir. 
cumſtances otherwiſe, will always ſower the ſooner, the deeper 
it lies together in the Veſſel. Upon theſe Principles, founded 
on Experience, not on any fancitul Theory, ſtands the whole 


Matter of the preparing a Dairy for the Reception of the 
Milk 


CHAP. XI. Of ſetting the Milk for Cream. 


TT HE Dairy is now ready for the Milk, and that is com- 
ing Home in Pails upon the Shoulders of the Milkers, 
the Veſſels in which it is to be ſet are placed ready to receive 
it; but there is one thing to be conſidered previouſly to its 
being put into them. | | 

We have taken Care that there be no Dirt in the Dairy, let 
us take the ſame Precaution that none come into it from the 
Field. Too much Cleanlineſs can never be recommended 
to the Milkmaids, but let them take what Care they will, 
they can never keep their Pails perfectly free from Dirt, or 
ſome accidental Foulneſſes. The Hairs from the Cow will 
fall into them, and other little Matters of the fame Kind may 
alſo. Now all theſe, however they are blended among the 
Milk, would riſe with the Cream, and fo not only diſgrace the 
Houſewife, but diſturb all the Operations that are to follow; 
for we have ſhewn that any the leaſt Filth will perplex and 
teaze the whole Management afterwards. 
To prevent Accidents of this Kind the Milk is to be ſtrained ; 
and this is to be done in a very eaſy and familiar Manner, by 
Means of what the Houſewife calls her Soiling Diſh, or as t 
commonly ſpeak it the Syle Diſh. This is a wooden Bow 
with its Bottom cut out, and the Opening covered with a 
Piece of fineclean Linen Cloth. | 

This Bowl muſt be every Day ſcalded, and ſet out in the 
Air to ſweeten like the reſt, and Care muſt be taken that the 
Cloth be always perfectly clean. Through this Diſh the Milk 
is to run into the ſeveral Veſlels prepared to receive it, and 
then it will run perfectly clean and pure, for the hollow'd Bot- 


tom will ſtop the ſmalleſt Particle, and thus nothing but the 
Milk can get into the Veſſels. 


Thus far then we wilt ſuppoſe our Houſewife has provided 
with perfect Care and Regularity, her Milk is perfealy 
pure, and is in the Veſſels perfectly clean: there is therefore 
no Danger of any Injury to it, and 'tis now to be left to Na- 
ture, The Dairy is cool, clean, and quiet, this is all that is 

| | needful, 


Edges. 
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needful, or can be done to promote the gathering of the 
Cream: properly ſpeaking nothivg can be done to promote 
this, for it is a natural Procedure, and muſt go on in its own 
Way, all that can be done is to prevent Dirt, Heat, or Diſ- 
_ and this we have contrived already to do in the 
Structure of the Place. 

The Milk, as we have ſhewn, is compoſed of different 
Parts : theſe are kept mixed while it is in the Body of the Ani- 
mal, but they ſeparate one from anether when they are out : 
this is that Separation which prepares for the Operations of 
the Dairy. The rich and fatty Part ſeparates from the poor 
and watery ; that is, the Cream riſes to the 'Top, and leaves 
the thin and watery Part at Bottom. The broader and ſhal- 
lower the Veſſel is in which it is ſet, the more freely, eaſily, 
and readily this Separation 15 made ; that is, the ſooner the 
Cream gets to the Top, and the greater Quantity there will 
be of it; theſe are the two great Points the Houſewife deſires, 
therefore ſhe will always uſe ſuch Veſlels. 


CHAP. XII. Of timming the Cream. 


W E are ſenſible how lighily many of theſe Things are in 
general looked upon, that here make the Subjects of 
fo many diſtin Chapters, but it is to that want of Conſidera- 
tion of what are called Trifles, that half the Diſappointments 
and Loſſes in a Dairy happen. It may eaſily be ſaid, that every 
Houſewife knows when her Cream 1s riſen ſhe is to ſkim 1t 
off: that is true, we do not take up her Time in telling her 
that ſhe is to do it, .but we are about to acquaint her how ſhe 
ſhall do it to the greateſt Advantage; and from what we have 
ſcen of Dairies in ſome Parts of this Kingdom, no Part of In- 
formation relating to the whole Farm is more neceſſary. 

We have recommended Cleanlineſs in every Article relating 
to the Dairy, but here we are to repeat that Leſſon. There 


is nothing that requires more Nicety than the ſkimming off 


the Cream, nor any Article in which a little Dirt can do fo 


much Damage. 
We will ſuppoſe the Milk to have been brought in in the 


Morning, according to our Directions for the Summer milk- 


ing, about Seven o'Clock ; toward Afternoon let the Skim- 


ming Diſh be cleaned and got ready, and the Veſſels that are 
to receive the Cream. The Skimming Diſh ſhould be of a 
convenient Size for the Hand, not too deep, and thin at the 


The 
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The Time that Milk ſhould ſtand is a Point in which few 
are agreed, and about which moſt err, I ſhall endeavour to 
ſet the Matter. jn as certain a Light as its Nature will bear : 
perfect Punctuality cannot be expected in any Rule on ſuch a 
Subject, but being in one Article eſtabliſhed, the Houſewife 
may vary according to her Diſcretion, as the Circumſtances 
vary: and it is better to have a Rule fixed for one Seaſon and 
Kind of Weather, than to have none fixed at all. 

In Summer then I ſhall ſay ten Hours are in general enough 
for Milk to ſtand. Therefore this Milk having been brought 
in at Seven in the Morning, will be ready to ſkim at Five in 
the Afternoon; and this will be a very convenient Time to 
the Houſewite, becauſe what ſhe is now doing will prepare for 
the Evening Milking. | 

Many let their Milk ſtand longer than this in Summer, and 
conſequently vary according to the Circumſtances at other 
Times; but by what I have found from repeated Experience, 
there is no Rule ſo proper. Tis a very nice Point, and of 
very great Importance, either Way an Exceſs or Defect may 
be of great Damage; if the Milk be ſkimmed too ſoon the 
Houſewife has not her full Quantity; and if it ſtand too long 
the Butter made with it will ſuffer. 5 

The firſt of theſe Points is plain to every one, but the latter 
is not ſufficiently known; or at leaſt not enough regarded. 
When Milk ſtands 100 long without ſkimming, the Cream 
gets a thick Head, and is untraQicable, and the Butter that is 
made of this is always bitter. I have known this in Inſtances 
gut of Number, and when I have convinced ſome Houſewives 
that it was owing to this Fault of letting the Milk ſtand too 
long, they have tried every Method that could be thought of 
to prevent the Effect, but in vain: I have known them boil 
the Cream that was thus taken from Milk which had ſtood 
too long, in order to prevent this ill Taſte in the Butter, but 
to no Purpaſe ; it has ſtill been as bitter as if nothing were 
done to prevent it, . 
What all the Pains and Care imaginable cannot remedy in 
this, as in many other Caſes, may eaſily be obviated, and 
that is the Leſſon which we give to the Houſewife. Prevent 
the Damage by ſkimming in Time. | 

We have given this Inſtance of the bad Effect of letting 
Milk ſtand too long, nor is it the only one by many, but it is 
ſo plain, and a thing ſo eaſily in every one's Power to try, that 

it is, we hope, ſufficient. Therefore, according to our Rule, 


let the Milk be all ſæimmed at Five o' Clock in the Afternoon, 


* 
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and let it be put into a proper Veſſel. The beſt Veſſel is an 

Earthen Pot well leaded, with a Cover. When it is put into 

this, let it be fet by in a cloſe cool Place. LEA 
The Cream is now taken off, put into the Pot, and ſet by, 


an Hour or more has been employed in this, and in cleaning 


the neceſſary Veſſels, and by that Time they are got in and 
ſet in order *tis Seven o' Cleck, and the Milkmaids come in 
loaded from the Evening's Milking. © The Milk is to be ſtrain- 
ed and managed exactly in the ſame Manner as the firſt, ſo 
there needs no particular Direction on that Head; and we 
ſhall therefore, to avoid Repetition, ſuppoſe the ſame Buſineſs 
gone through, and the Milk all ſet as the firſt. 

The Houſewife may now be quiet for the Night, but let 


her take Care to be up early in the Morning. The next Ar- 


ticle to Cleanlineſs is early riſing in this Buſineſs, and it is need 
ſhe be up, for the Milk ſhe has ſet over Night will be ready 
for ſkimming after ten Hours, or half an ther more, that 
is, by Five, or ſoon after Five in the Morning. In general 
it will be beſt to allow half an Hour longer ſtanding during 
the Night than in the Day, becauſe the Night is cooler; and 
Experience ſhews that the Warmth of the Air has a great deal 
of Effect in the throwing up of Cream. | 

In this Manner the Cream will be taken off from the Even- 
ing's Milk; and all got ready for the Reception of that of 
the Morning, by that Time the Milkmaids come'Home with 
it; and thus the whole Round of that 'important Article, 
the obtaining, ſetting, and ſkimming the Milk, will be ma- 
naged without the leaſt Trouble or Perplexity, and every 
thing go on in a quiet and regular Order. D 


C HAP. XIII. Of the Management of the Cream. 


N the Cloſe of our laſt Chapter we left our Houſewife 
with her Pots of Cream, and her Dairy Work going on 
with due Regularity, we muſt proceed to adviſe her how to 
manage the Produce of her Pans in the beſt and moſt ſatisfacto- 


Manner. 


In this Article there is Need of the greateſt Caution, and 


that for the plaineſt Reaſon in the World, which is, that Con- 
venience would naturally preſcribe the keeping it longer than it 
is found in Effect ſafe or proper to do. | 

The Weather makes a great Variation in this Article, and 
we are to obſerve alfo, that there are artificial Ways of aſſiſt- 
ing Nature in preſerving it. However, as pure ſweet Cream, 
1 In 
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in its natural Condition, is vaſtly preferable to the beſt that 
is preſerved in whatever Manner by Art, we ſhall firſt give 
the Houſewife her Leſſon how long ſhe ſhould, and how long 
ſhe may keep it naturally; and afterwards inform her what 
may be done in the keeping it longer, by Art and Management. 
The fineſt and moſt excellent Butter is that which is made 
from Cream that has not ſtood above ten Hours in the Sum- 
mer; on the other Hand, in Winter it may be kept much 
longer without Damage. When we name the Time of ten 
Hours, it is by Way of limiting the Space in which it is quite 
perfect; for Butter that is made from Cream ten Hours old, 
or from ſuch as is juſt ſkimmed is altogether the ſame. After 
this in Summer it begins to find ſome Change, but it is little 
for the two ſucceeding Days, only in general the newer the 
better. | 
The Seaſon makes fo great a Variation in this Matter, that 
Cream may be kept very well twice as long in Winter as in 
Summer. 41011 | | 
In Summer it may be kept without any material Diſadvan- 
tage two Days and a half; and in Winter it may be kept in the 
ſame Condition five Days. | | 
The Houſewife who intends to have Credit in her Butter, 
if ſhe takes Care not let the Milk ſtand too long before it is 
ſkimmed, may very well keep it thus long without any parti- 
cular Management ; but if ſhe intends to have more of it 
together than can be got from her Stock of Cows in that Time, 
or to churn but at certain Times, which require the Cream 
to be kept longer, then ſhe muſt uſe ſome Art to preſerve it. 
In this Place however it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that 


in making Butter for Sale in large Quantities, there is no Ob- 


jection to the Cream being kept longer. In this Cafe it turns 


four; but the Butter is not the worſe for Market, unleſs it 


have been over-heated or otherwiſe ill-managed in the Churn. 
The fine Butter for preſent Uſe ſhould always be made of 


- pertettly freſh Cream; but for this marketable Commodity 


the other is rather preferable ; for Experience ſhews that But- 
ter made otherwiſe under the ſame Advantages, keeps better 
when the Cream has ſtood to be ſour, than when it was fo 
perfectly freſh, unleſs it turn bitter: this in Butter made from 
Cream that has been kept till ſour, is always a Mark, and is 
always the firſt Mark of its tending to Decay; wherefore in 


that Caſe, the ſooner it is uſed the better. | 


The fine Flavour depends on the Freſhneſs of the Cream, 
but otherwiſe the Butter is not the worſe for ſome keeping. 
Theſe are Particulars we ſhall conſider more particularly in 
| a lucceeding 
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than it is poſſible for her to expect it naturally to laſt 1 
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a ſucceeding Chapter, treating of Butter, but thus much it 
was needful to ſay here, that the Houſewiſe may exactly 
know not only how long her Cream is to be kept, but what 
are the Diſadvantages of keeping it onger. 

Having explained this Matter ſo far, we ſhall proceed to tell 
her what is to be done, when ſhe is deſirous of keeping it longer 


The Days of Market often regulate the Days of churn- 
ing: there 1s ſome Convenience in doing a good deal of 
Buſineſs in that Reſpect at once, and when there is but one 
Market near, and that but one Day in the Week, which in 
the Country in many Places is no uncommon 'Thing, it will 
be a great Convenience to the Houſewife if ſhe can contrive to 
churn but once in the Week, and to prepare all together for 
the Market. We ſhall ſuppoſe this the Caſe, as it is a very 
common one, and lay-down a Method by which ſhe may in 
Summer be able to keep her Cream the whole Week without 
its growing ſour, though in the common Courſe of Things it 
would be ſo in three Days. | 

This is to be contrived thus. We will ſuppoſe the Market 
Day THursDAY. Then Fripay may be called with her 
the beginning of a new Week ; but as her Cream will have 
been gathering ſooner, we ſhall trace it from that Time. 

In order to prepare for the Market on 'TyursDAY, ſhe has 
been churning on WEDNESD A, and ſhe will have taken into 
her Churn the Cream of WepxesDay Morning, that is, 
what was ſkimmed from the Milking of Tus DAY Evening, 
the laſt that can go into the Account of that Week. 
The WEepxnzsDaY Morning's Milking is ſet for Cream 
and that is taken off at Evening but ſet by, this therefore is 
the firſt Parcel for the ſucceeding Week : to this is to be added 
all that follows till the Wepxnesbay Morning again, which 
ſhe is to preſerve for the Churn on that Day. Let every ſuc- 
ceeding ſkimming be mixed with this firſt, and on SATURDAY 
Morning let her fet all the Cream ſhe has got over the 
Fire, and let it juſt once boil: this done let her put it back 
into a clean Pan, and then add to it all that is taken off the 
Milk during the following Part of the Week, butlet her every 
Day change the Veſſel in which it is kept, pouring it daily into 


 & freſh one well cleaned and aired. | . | 
It is very ſtrange to ſee the Effect of this, the boiled Cream 


not only keeps good itſelf, but by the Practice of every Day 
putting into a freſh and perfectly clean Veſſel, it preſerves all 
the reſt from being ſour. This has been frequently tried in 
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the Neighbourhood where I now live, and when it has been 
done with due Care has always ſucceeded. 

We have now conducted the Houſewife from the milking of 
her Cow to the preſerving of her Cream, as long as her Con- 
venience requires, and as it is then to be made into Butter, 
that comes next under Conſideration. 


CHAP. XIV. Of Butter. 


W E have obſerved that Butter is the oily or fatty Part 
of the Milk, which firſt ſeparates of itſelf in Form of 
Cream, and after that needs but little 'Trouble, at leaſt-but 
little Art to bring it into the Condition of an elegant ſolid, 
= 2 Subſtance, pleaſant to the Taſte, and fitted for many 
urpoſes. g 
hen we conſider Butter in this Light, of a Thing ſo 
very deſirable, and ſo very eaſily obtained, it appears won- 
derful that the Knowledge of it came ſo late into the World; 
but *tis certain that there were very many Ages in which it 
was not known, and many Countries in which it was not uſed 
in Food long after the reſt of the World were perfectly ac- 
quainted with it. | 

The Greeks, Poets and Philoſophers frequently mention 
Cheeſe, and yet the Name of Butter is not found in their 
Writings. It is certain that the only Uſe they made of Milk 
in thoſe Times was to drink it alone, eat it with Mixtures, or. 
make it into Cheeſe; for not only they are ſilent on the mak- 
ing Butter, but it is evident from the whole Tenour of their 
Writings, there was no ſuch thing in uſe among them. 
 Ari$STOTLE has written largely of Milk and its Products, 
but among theſe there is not a Word of Butter; he on 
treats of Cheeſe of ſeveral Kinds, and the Whey, of whic 
there were alſo ſeveral Sorts, according to the Manner of mak- 
ing the Cheeſe. 3 | | 
The Romans made Butter; but what is yet more ſtrange 
than the former, they, though they had it, never conſidered it 

as an Article of Food; they uſed it as a Medicine; and we 
read their Sentiments concerning it in PLINy, where we find 
they were well acquainted with its Uſe in other Countries. It 
is very well known that the People of the EasT IN DIEs knew 
nothing of Butter, till the Dur c took it over to them. 
We ſee in this an Inſtance of a very great Truth, which is, 
that the moſt familiar Things may be a long Time over-look- 
ed, and that what every Man wonders he did not find out ** 
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ſelf as foon is the Sectet is diſcloſed to him, Millions beſide 
himſelf may have left all their Days undiſcovered. 
Butter is made from Cream by the Aſſiſtanee only of Moti- 
on: this may be given it any Way, and provided it be in a pro- 
per Degree, the Effect will be produced. This Motion in the 
common Way of performing it is called churning; and the 
Uncertainty of that has led the Ingenious to contrive many 
Methods of ſupplying the Place of beating by the repeated 
Labour of the Hand, ſome of theſe are much worſe than the 
old plain Way, and there are others that really deſerve the 
Name of Improvements. | 1 | 
There ate certain Particularities relating to Butter, much 
better known than underſtood : it will be vety well worth 
while for thoſe who have the Convenience of being upon the 
Spot, to endeavour to diſcover the Reaſons. In the mean 
time all we can do is to mention the FaQs. | 
SUFFOLK Butter is famous for keeping, which is a Quality 
of ſo much Importance, that every Method is to be taken in 
Hope of finding the Cauſe of it. Indeed there are Methods 
of making any Butter keep longer than may at firſt be ima- 
gined practicable; if good Butter be made up in Lumps of 
forty Pounds Weight; and a little more Salt be put in than is 
uſually allowed, and they be afterwards put into à large Bin 
of Flour, they will keep the year round without Damage. 
Toward the End of Autumn Butter is apt to tafte bitter. 
This is one of thoſe Things better known than its Cauſe ; it 
has been ſaid that the Reaſon is, that Graſs beginning to grow 
bare at that Time, the Cows eat the Leaves that fall from the 
Trees; but however true it may be that Cows will feed in this 
Manner, it is not true that this is the Cauſe of the Butter's 
being bitter ; becauſe in the Fen Countries, where thete are 
ho Trees, and where Ditches ſerve inſtead of Hedges for in- 


cloſing, .the ſame Thing is apt to happen at the ſame Seaſon 


as in Places where there is ever ſo great Plenty of Wood. 


Though we cannot abſolutely aſſign the Cauſe of this, we 


can tell the Houſewife how to prevent the Damage, which 


is enough for Uſe if not for Curioſity. There needs no more 


to this than to ſkim the Cream after a ſhorter Time ſtanding. 
We have obſerved before, that when Milk ſtands too long 


the Cream hardens on the Top of it, and the Butter made 


from ſuch Cream is bitter; this ſhews that too long ſtanding 
alone may be a Cauſe of Bitterneſs in the Butter, and for that 
Reaſon, where there is Danger of the ſame Accident from 
any other Cauſe, one would take Care to prevent this from 
joining to make it worſe: on this Principle has been gy 
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the Practice of: ſkimming Milk earlier at that Seaſon of the. 
Year ; and the Conſequence has ſhewn that this alone will 
prevent the Bitterneſs of the Butter, whatever elſe was the 
Cauſe that would have made it fo. 7 

In DzevoxsulRg, and ſome other. Places, they make 4 
particular Kind of Butter 5 which from the Manner of order- 
ing the Cream, is called ſcalded Butter. The Advantage of 
this is not only its being n well taſted, but that it will 
keep a Month without Damage. The Way they raiſe theit 
Cream for this Purpoſe is the ſame the Chemiſts uſe when they 
bave a Mind to give any thing a gentle Heat, without burning 
it to the Veſſels, and which they call a Balneum Mariæ, or 
Water Heat. VV 

It is done in the ſcalding the Dx voNSHIRE Cream thus. 
They ſtrain the Milk into Veſſels as is uſual, and ſet it by 


4 for the Cream to riſe, Ten Hours afterwards, when the 
Cream is riſen in the common Way, they ſet the Veſſel with 


the Cream, Milk and all, over ſome Water in another Veſ- 
ſel, ſo that the Water reaches half Way up that wherein the 
Cream is: this done, they ſet the Veſſel of Water over a a 
Stove, and gently heat it till the Cream is thoroughly an 
E riſen, and the Milk underneath is quite thin an 
ue. The gradual and ſoft Heat does this, throwing up the 
whole Cream perfectly, and at the ſame Time doing it a 
great deal of Service, for the Article of keeping by the Heat. 
Wem it is in this Condition the Cream is ſkimmed off 
with a ſkimming Diſh full of Holes, and the blue Milk is let 
to run perfectly away from it. e at, 
In this Condition it is a Kind of clouted Cream, the Fire 
fo gently conveyed to it has done it great Service; and it may 
be kept with proper Care ſeveral Days, ſo that enough of it 
= may eaſily be got together for churning. All that is needſul 
for preſerving it during this Time, is ſhifting it once in fout 
W and twenty. Hours into a freſh and ,perfe&ly clean Veſlel, 
This is one of theſe Inſtances wherein we ſee the Value anc 
= Advantage of . Cleanlineſs, but it is not particular, its goo 
Effects are univerſal. As to the churning of this Cream no 
Difference is to be uſed from the common Method. Ws 
222 Avro 35: Thats 30:4] nz io 1487 03-2 kinda 
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THE Cream is now ready for the Churn, whether fre B 
1 or kept according to the Rules we have given for Hat 
Purpoſe, and we ſuppoſe the Time arriyed when Convenience 


calls for the n f the Butter. We | conſider firſt 
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the common Way of making it with the old faſhioned ang 
long uſed Churn. This is a Veſſel of Wood, tall and deep, Þ 
wideſt at the Bottom, „and narrower to the T op, where it nñͤas 
a Cover that falls in cloſe, and has 'a Hole in its Middle. 
Through this Hole is let the Handle of the Inſtrument, 
wherewith the Cream is to be beat; this conſiſts only of that 
Handle, and a round Board, like a bread” thick Trencher at 
the Bottom, in Size fuited to the Middle of the Churn. 
When this is put in, the Handle is let through the Hole of 
the Cover, and that is then put on and faſtened down. This 
is the whole Contrivance of this familiar and ufeful Inſtru- 
ment; all that is required for making of Butter is well beat- 
ing of the Cream. And it is very well done by this Inſtru- 
ment, for the Cream being in the Churn, the working of the 
Handle up and down in the "Hole of the Lid naturally agitates 
and beats the Cream, and the faftening of the Cover prevents 
its riſing out. « 

This Churn, which is the good eit s old Imple- 
ment, is to be made clean with all poſſible Care, by tho- 
roughly waſhing and ſcalding, and then expofing it to the Air 
to ſweeten and purify. When every Part belonging to it is 
thus perfectly cleaned, it is to be brought into a proper Part 
of the Dairy, and this differs according to the Seaſon, for 
Nandi Reaſon there can be no particu Er fixed Place for its 

andin 

All Niceties are to be obſerved in churning, ford it is well 

- known to the Houſewife, to be a very precarious Article; and 
often when all the Care flible is uſed, the Work goes on 
very vexatiouſſy, and the Butter will not, as they expreſs it, 
A a long Time come. RODE AS. on 

A moderate Temperature of the Air is the moſt favourable 
for the working of Butter; wherefore, according to the 
Cr of the Year, this muſt be favoured by the Place of the 

In every Dairy there are fome Places warmer and 
dome cooler than others. Now in Winter the Churn muſt be 
et in the warmeſt Place; and in Summer on the contrary it 

muſt ftand in the cooleſt; for the Succeſs of the Work. 

In the ſame Manner the Time of churning muſt be varied 
according to the Weather. In the Heat of Summer, the 
| Weather being naturally too hot for the makihg of Butter, 
no Hours are proper- but either very early in the Morning, or 
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© temperate Way, ſo e -ntial to this Buſineſs; on the other 
Hand, as the * is too chill and cold in Winter, the ſame 
Caution muſt ed in an | oppoſite Manner of Choice, that WY 
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zs, the Middle of the Day, and no other Time is to be taken, 

becauſe it is at the Noon Time alone, in theſe Seaſons, the 
= Air is any thing like temperate.  _ 

The Hour and the Place of the Churn being fixed, the 
=X Houſewife has nothing to do but to go to work. She is firſt. 
do ſtretch a coarſe, ſtrong, and very clean Cloth acroſs the 

Top of her Churn, and into this to pour the Cream. Clean- 
lineſs we have all along preſcribed as the firſt Virtue of the 
Dairy, but here it is ſo very eſſential, that the Admixture of 
the leaſt Particle of Dirt might prevent the whole Buſineſs, 
and all the Labour be done in vain. When the Cream is 
ſtrained and preſſed through this Cloth, the Churn is to be 
covered in with the whole Preparation, and the Maid is to 
| to work. 1 5 | 
| There is great Uncertainty as to the Time of the Butter 
coming, but this iy. 2hory more upon the Manner of beati 
than any of thoſe fantaſtical Cauſes to which it has been aſ- 
ſigned. 'Thus a. heavy, tedious, dull Manner of 2 
gives the Cream Time to gather again between Stroke an 
Stroke, when it was about to break; and on the contrary, 
the ſwifteſt Work does the moſt Buſineſs. Therefore let the 
MàMliſtreſs firſt examine the Manner of working of thoſe who 
complain, ſhe will commonly find Lazineſs is the Devil in 
the Ga that ſets his Spell upon the Butter. Let her o- 
verſee the Work at firſt, and ſee it is done briſkly, with ſwift, 
XX ſharp Strokes, and tell the People, for their own Sakes, to 
continue it in the ſame Manner. s be 
* She will know by the Sound of the Strokes how the Work 
goes on. At firſt the Noiſe is deep, ſound, and heavy; but 
after a Time, the ſooner the ſharper the Strokes, it will begin 
co be higher and ſharper. This is a Proof the Cream begins 
WT to ſeparate from the thinner Part that yet remained with it, 
or as they commonly expreſs it, that the Butter comes: the 
Work is now to be continued with the ſame Spirit and Ear- 
neſtneſs, and the Effect will ſoon follow. The Staff will be 
perceived to work lighter; and ſoon after this, upon opening 
che Churn, and examining the Top of the Lid on the Inſide, 
chere will be found Drops licking to it that look yellow. 
The Butter is now coming, and there will ſoon be an End of 
the Labour, for theſe Drops are abſolute Butter, and when 
che Change is thus perfect in one Part, it will not be long 
obefore it is ſo throughout; after a few Strokes more let the 
Churn be again opened, and there will be found Butter on 
be Sides as well as Lid, and every where, ſo far as the Splaſh- 


Wing can reach. 
_—_ | D 2 The 
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The Butter is how made, and is only to be gbt together. 
For this Purpoſe the Lid and Inſide of the Churn muſt be 
ſcraped clean, and the Butter, which is got off from them, 
al be put down among the reſt into the Body of the Churn; 
then all is to be covered up again, and the Work continued, 
but not with Hard downright Blows, but with a Kind of ſlight 
rounding Strokes; for all that is to be done now is to get the 
Buttet together into a Lump in the Churn, that none of it 
may temain in ſepatate Pieces” When this is done the Butter 
is finiſhed, and is to be taken out of the Chin, 
This is the general Method; tid theſe which we have 
named are the Cautions always to be obſerved: but having thus 
far explained thefe, weſhalf now enter upon thoſe Particulars 
which, promote or.retard the Formation of the Butter in the 
Chutn, that the Houſewife being aware of what will prevent 
her Succeſs, may guard againſt it; and knowing what will 
forward it, may putſue lt. ade OED 
The Temper of the Air we have named alfeady, as a very 
great Article, and are t6 repeat the fame here on another Oc- 
caſion; for it not only may retard the coming of the Butter, 
but may ſpoil it when it is made. OO 
Over hot Weatheft not only makes churning difficult, but 


the Butter, when it is made, is fo far influenced by the Wea- 
ther, unlefs properly guarded againſt, that it s whitiſh, 
brittle, and bitter; we have ſhewn how to avoid thefe Acci- 
dents,” by taking an early or late Hour and a cool Place. The 
early Hour is better than the Jate, for the Air Is cooler in the 
Morning before the Sun riſes,, than it can he. in the Eyening, 
after it is fet, becatife'it, dne Caſe it has been heated all the 
Day, and in the other it has been all the Night cooling; as to 
the Place, the hotter the Seaſon the coofer that muſt be. 
I have ſeen very fine Butter made at Noonday in AUGvsrT, 
in an Ice-houſe. This may ſerve as a Proof how poſſible js 
to egutitervail any Heat of the Air, by the Coldnefs of the 
| Place.  Ice-houſes are not in the Fariner's Power, but neither 
need he 'ufe the Middle of the Day for churning, a cool Cel- 
tar, or the deepeſt and rembteſt Place in his Dairy, two Hours 
before Sunriſe in a Morning, will be equal in Coldnefs to the 
Ice-houſe at the Middle of the Dar 
In the coldeſt Time of Winter it is often very difficult to 
make the Butter come at all; and T have ſeen fo much of this, 
tht 1 think the Experiment 1 faw tried in the Ice-houſe 
cbuld not have ſucceeded as it did, were it not that the Cream 
when Carried in hdd & great deal of Heat in It from the com- 
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mon Temper of, the Air, and the Butter came before the 
extream Cold of the Place had any great Effe ct upon it. 

© Having thus laid down the general. Principles, and explain- 
ed the Reafons of the Difficulties Which offen perplex the 
. Houſewife 10 Her churning, we ſhall in the next Chapter 
1; down a "2 7095 Fw. - and ral Rules for her Af- 
fande. | 


Cc Wn A P. KI Parti ular ; Rites tin 9 to churning” 
N guender as the Heat of the Air is the Occaſion of 
the Difficulty in bringing the Butter, the Houſewiſe myſt 
A all poſſible. ! Means to prevent adding to the natural Heat 
of her Cream, and to cool it gradually. 

We haveadvſed very briſk working of the Staff in gene- 
ral, but here muſt be a Kind of Exception, for too much 
Motion witf occafion Heat; and therefore in extream ſuſtry 
Times it will be better to manage the Blows accordingly, 
making ebety Blow ſmart and ſure, but not repeating them 
ſo quick 1 882 one another. 
here is fome Myttery and. Art in churning at any eve, 
but i it is at this that the eh Difficult SEcurs z and if it be 
not managed according to theſe Dire tians, there will be a 
; gteat deal af Per plexit and Ap. COIN 

In the next Place, let the Houfewife take Care that he 
, does not add to the. Heat accaſioned by the Weather, by any 
Heat 1 in the Churn itſelf; and fart] er __ abate the Heat 
3 it is . ſo much tha x th 18 can be done by 
COOlin ol | 
. Wi Repel. to the firſt Atiiche as her Ehiitn is to be 
ſcalded in order to make it 4 2 Al clean and ſweet for the 

ſe, let het take Care that le t be t 1 25 cooled, before 
"the, puts her Cream into it. Saddle ater gives a great 
deal of Heat, and Wood keeps it a 169; Time: therefore let 

the ſcalding « of the Churn be the firft Thing done in the Pre- 

paration for the Work, and let the 8 be thoroughly ex 
amined by the Hand Half an Hour, at Jeaft "before it is #5 
a Fink it may be oy Wood will retain Heat when the Hayd 
"does not feel it half an Houris cooling, "after no more is 

perceived, i 70 0 right... To add to this in very hot Wea- 


2 Tx Þ 


| ther it will, be well to wet the Outfide of the Churn with 
b Pump Water Frzth * pumped, a little before the puttin in the 


Cream, but the Inſide we 5M be wetted ſo near the Lime. 
Under theſe Cautions, and uſing the proper Hours, there 

is Reaſon to hope the Butter may come without much Diffi- 
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culty ; but if, after a moderate Time, there be no Appear- 
ance of it, as nothing can be reaſonably ſuppoſed to. be the 
Cauſe but Heat, let a Waſhing 'Tub be a third Part filled with 
freſh pumped Water, and brought to the Place where the 
Maid is churning ; let the Churn be placed into this, and if 
the Water do not reach as high up the Outſide of it as the 
Cream riſes within, then let more be added till it does : let 
the Work be now carefully continued, and commonly, as 
ſoon as the Effet of the Water is felt through the Wood, 
the Butter will begin to come. It is not only that the Cream 
is thus brought to that Condition of Warmth, in which the 
Butter comes beſt, but the ſudden Change is of great Aſſiſ- 
tance : the ſame Effect that the cold Air of the Ice-houſe in 
the before-mentioned Experiment had upon the Cream, the 
ſudden Chillneſs of the Water ſhews in this Caſe; and doubt- 
leſs, as a conſiderable Change is to be made in the Thing it- 
ſelf, for the Difference is really great between Butter and 
Cream, this quick Shock, better than any other Way brings 
it about. | = wo 
Theſe then are the little Particulars. by which the Houſe- 
wife will be able to aſſiſt herſelf, in Caſes when the too great 
Heat of the Weather prevents her Succeſs ; on the contrary, 
when her Difficulties are - owing to too cold an Air, ſhe 
muſt, in the ſame Manner, aſſiſt Nature by giving a little 
Warmth. | 7 boot Tek . Mp EL 
We have adviſed her, in the other Caſe, to be very careful 
the Churn be cool from the ſcalding, but in this ſhe will, do 
well to examine the Veſſel how it cools oy Is and to 
ſtrain in her Cream while there is yet ſome Warmth remains 
An the Churn, from the Water that cleaned it. This will 
give a little Help to the Cream; and the Maid muſt be order- 
ed to, work it more briſkly than ordinary ; indeed the Coldneſs 
of the Weather ue puts her in Mind of this, and the 
leſs Admonition is need ful. %% LE BIN 
If with this Aſſiſtance the Butter do not come, let the 
Churn he taken into the Kitchen, and placed not within the 
Reach of the Fire directly, but in the Air of it, this will by 
Degrees bring the Cream to the due Temper, Then the 
Work of churning is to be continued briſkly, and it will not 
be long before there come good Butter. 
There is generally more, Trouble in getting Butter in very 
cold Weather, than at any other Time, but by theſe little 
Aſſiſtances it will be greatly alleviated ; and there is nothing in 
all this that will be at all prejudicial to the Taſte or Colour. 
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T HE Butter being now formed j in "the As and by 
the laſt Strokes worked together into one large Lump, 
is to be taken out and finiſhed by a gentler Operation; the 
Strokes of the Churn would be now too harſh, it muſt be 
moulded in the Hands into a better Conſiſtence. 

It is to be underſtood that Butter, when thus made in the 
Churn, is lar from its Perfection. It is ſeparated from the 
watery. Part. in ſome Degree, but not entirely. The whole 
Operation depends upon this, that as in Milk there was a 
richer Part and a poorer, which being ſeparated by ſtanding, 
the richer Part ſwims, at the Top,..and is Cream; ſo in the 
Cream itſelf there are two ſeparate, Subſtances, an oily, which 
is properly the Butter, and a watery, Which is the Butter- 
Rar The Tepprating of theſe is hal v we call Wet of 

utter. | 

This Separation i: is i by * 2M of Cream in 3 
due Degree of Heat, and this being done perfectly the Butter 
is perle Aly made. Now the Churn does this but imperfectly, 
being a clumſy and unwieldy Inſtrument; but it makes a 
an Beginning, and the Hand eee very well able to 
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"This 2 52 conſiſt in two + Articles, the Ne ſe⸗ 


enn 


= Dito WR 
The 1 Butter * 2 burn b is to be ken up w. 0 
both Hands, and remqved out. of the Liquor. In this 
comes a Conſideration, which is ly t io be determined by the 
Time the Butter is intended to be kept: if that be ſhort, that 
is, if it be made for ; immediate Uſe, it is to be thrown into 
Water immediately, on taking i it out of. the Churn, if other- 


wiſe, not. 


Therefore poem — be the Caſe, 7 2 A very clean Pan of 
Earthen Ware glazed, be ſet ready by the Churn, and if the 
Butter be deſi _ for Uſe immediately, let this be half full 
of clean freſh, Water; if not let it be emp GOP 

The Lump of Butter being lifted out of the — muſt 
be put into this Pan, and there worked thoroughly to and ſro 
in the Water, or without, labouring it -with both. Hands, 
and moving it frequently * ; by thus Mean: the * 


bs 


cle, for to that alone the Butter owes its 


| oy now be dae out öf the Water, Erd cut croſs and 
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that remained in it after the churning will be thoroughly 
waſhed out, and the Butter will 3 and of a firin 
good Conſiſtence : the well working, turning, and toſſing 2 
Lump at this Time of the Operation is a der Fs material Arti 

ty, its go 
Conſiſtence, and in a great Meaſure its Colour, at many 
Times of the Vear. I have ſeen Butter that Jooked white 
and chalkey, on taking out of the Churn get a very good pale 
Straw Colour, in the frequent. and repeated working 1 in the 
Hands among Water. 

'The Buttermilk being thus perfect. fe rated, one of the 
two Poĩats intended by the working in thing of it up, bo 
Sbteitted; the other is the A eig er 1 

80 much Care as we have adviſed, one would think, would 
keep out Ditt from the Butter, but it does not always hap- 
pen or for a Rag of the ſtraining Cloth, 'a Hair, or ſome other 

y, may eſcape the ſervation”; and any thing, the 
— imaginable in "Os Kind, "ma y damage the Butter in the 
Reſpect of Sale, and will always be a Blemiſh 1 in the good 
Hordes. Charte. 1 

The Working he Lump in the ne m eo ſome 
Foulneſs of this Kind, which muſt be p cked' out as ſoon'/as 
ſeen? but" left any "ſhould Rave eſcaped the Eye, the whole 


N with a Knife, till every, Part of it have had the 


in it, this will find put any little Thread of Hair, and 
| ths is to made entirely clean. ene 0 | 


Ihe laſt Thing tobe done is t fin. We are not bels 
ſpeaking of the tit that is to utter for long keep- 
1 0 Fon 11 of that which js done to give it a Reliſn. Butter 
fipid when jt ig made up up entirely without Salt, ſo 
ſhout) day have ſome. It js to be worked 
190 th this MI e | Butter that has been cut 9 
cleanedbis to be fpread out” thin with' the Hand, in the 


Bottorty. of a brbad ſhallow Diſh ; and then a very little hs 


is to be ſprinkled carefully over it, the Deſign being to mi 
be equally as poſſible in the he whole Quantity ; ; it is then to 
worked up Vell in che Hands, and is done: it may 0 


ught u 125 Rolls, Lumps, or Dies, or formed in a 
Shape moſt ſaleable at Market, or moſt convenient in the Fa 


mily. Having thus gong through the whole Work of making 


Butter, and making, uß freſh; we ſnall proceed to the falting 
of it, that being a Ve "eſſeiitial Part in ths Farmer's Traffick 
in P Places. But ber 15 we 440 named (uy; the plain 

NA oy good 
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Book III. Products of the Stock. A 
good old Family Way of churning, it may not be amiſs to 
obſerve that there are others which have their Uſe. 
The Sweep is a Kind of Churn which works in the Man- 
ner of a Pump, and is uſed with a great deal of Eaſe and Ad- 
vantage in many Places: in other Parts of ENGLAND the 
refer the Barrel Churn, and it alſognſwers very well: the & 
Infrumenn are to be had at the Turners, therefore I ſhall 
ſay no more of them here, as I ſhall not take upon me to 
recommend them, though T allow! they are good in their 
Kinds; the other! always, ſo far as Thave ſcen, 'vety' 'vell an- 
ſwering its Purpoſe,” ' ' | 6 
©» The greateſt Preference that Is thads for ung theſe; is the 
Quantity 5 they can manage, and the Expedition of the Work ; 
but I have ſeen twenty Gallons'of Cream wrought at oy in 
a common Churn, big enough to hold _— and this Qu 


tity brought to Butter in about an Hour. hen the Go. 
tity'is fo large à Woman alone is not able to rer it "bu 2 
Man and Maid do it perfectiy well. ol dige | 

In hot Weather Butter, though very welt malls; will 
Fonts continue too Toft; and ibis wi will be a great Diſad- 


vantage in Refpett of the Carriage to Market, and ſometimes 
hurts the Sale. In this Caſe, as the Cauſe is known, the Re- 
medy is eaſy. Too much Heat being: che Occaſion, a little 
additional Cold will fet all to rights. This may be done with 
great Eaſe by the Help of a Well, which is a Convenience 
few Farms want. Let the Butter, when it is thoroughly 
made, and properly ſalted, be rolled into Lump Pounds, 
or half Pounds, according to the Demand there is expected 
for thoſe ſeveral Sizes, and put carefully into a Baſket ? let a 
long Rope be faſtened to the Handle of this Baſket, and let it 
de Tet down into the Well till it come within two Feet of the 
Water. Inu this Way let it hang all Night, taking Care no 
Accident happen to it by Thieves or Careſeſſneſs of Servants, 
and in the Morning let it be drawn up and ſent” to Market. 
The cold Air that lies juſt above the Water in the Well, 
will have the ſatme Effect as the natural Cold of Winter, 
and wt will be as hard as Butter ly | is 1 in No ven- 
N nnn ines 1 AL Wund E. 
With Reſpect to the ſaltin of freſh 3 dle partl- 
<_ Fancy, and Taſte, and uſtom of the Countty;'are to 
be fo far conſiderei; that it is A to eſtabliſn uny ge- 
neral Rule; but in a moderate we may fay, that a Pint 


of Salt will ſerve for twenty Pounds of Butter; ſome go as 
far as a Pint and half for that Quantity, but ?tis too much, 
for only the Flavour of the Salt is wanted, to take off the 
Infipidity 
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Inſipidity of the Butter: therefore the leaſt that will do is 
beſt; but thoſe who go much under a Pint to twenty Pounds 


do not anſwer their Purpoſe, for the Salt. 1 u not ſo . as 
taſted when ſo little. 


CHAP. XVI. Of the mabing of bur fron new 


HR. 


MON the 8 chat have been made i in 
Huſbandr 7 of late Ages, this may be very juſtiy 
reckoned one, for in large Concerns it ſhortens, the Trouble of 
a Dairy very much. As we have given the Rationale of 
Butter- making in the preceding Chapter, there will not appear 
any thing ſtrange or wonderful in the Attempt, or in the Suc- 
ceſs of making Butter without the To firſt ſetting the 
Milk for Cream. +» 
It has been ſeen that when Milk ſands an oily Part ſepa- 
rates, mixed with ſome Water, this is Cream, which con- 
ſiſts of Butter the oily Part, and Buttermilk the watery, This 


is afterwards beat, that by means of the Motion the remain- 


ing watery Part may be ſeparated from the pure and oily. 
Now it is plain that this oily Part which is wanted for 
Butter js originally in the Milk; and there is no Reaſon to 
wonder that beating, which in the common Way of working, 
drives out the watery Part, and ſeparates the oily from the 
Cream, may in a greater Degree, ernte, this oily Part at 
once from the Milk. 

This is the Princi ple upon which they proceeded, who fr 
ſet up + Scheme of new Milk Butter, and ĩt anſwered ac- 
cording 
8 is 8 this Uſe, that, Machines, vo otbar. Contrivances, 
are to be called in to the Aſſiſtance of the Farmer, the Quan- 
tity of Milk not reduced to Cream being too great for the 
gobd old Implement the Churn; and the Labour required for 
ſeparating this oily or buttery part from it, is ſo much greater 
than is needful for Cream, that no human Creature could be 
well expected to go through it. Therefpre it has been pro- 
perly contrived for this Purpoſe, that the Veſſels ſhall be ve 
large, and eaſily put into a violent Moon. 8 that the Wor 
hong performed by a Horſe. 

.. In ſome Places they contre to uſe. an * — 
* common Churn for this Work, but it does not do near ſo 
well as thoſe Barrels chat tun n round, Vith Stops i in them for 
U e e dc dan baren e nga 
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The Farmer who has a Mind to fall into this Way, will 
eaſily get the Machine, the Structure of it being ſufficiently 
underſtood among the Mechanicks in moſt Parts of EN LAND; 
but he may, by freſh Contrivances, ſave himſelf a great deal 
of Labour and Trouble: he may contrive his milking Place 
in ſuch a Manner, that the Milk may come directly from the 
Cow, through a Pipe, into the Veſſel; which, when the 
ee is over may be ſet in Motion, and at once make the 
e tes i cans avi 
As we have named the Benefit of this Method, which' is 
for the managing « great Quantity of Milk with little Trouble; 
it will be proper we fairly ſet before the Farmer alſo its In- 
conveniences. The principal of , theſe is, that the Butter 
made this Way, though very good for preſent Uſe, is not 
found to keep ſo well as that made inthe common Method. 
The Buttermilk that is made, this Way ſupplies a tolerable 
Kind of Cheeſe with little Trouble: they let it out into other 
Veſſels, and then add Rennet, and it comes ta a Curd very 
'Teadil 14: p46 DT ST] Ut od. 51: 1-45 3501 na53ts 
g Having thu gone through the Articles that naturally fell in 
the Way, before we come to the ſalting of Butter, we ſhall 
proceed to treat of 'that important Article in a plain and prac- 
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I is often neceſſary, and always profitable to falt Butter 
1 at certain Seaſons; but there ate Limes of the Year more 
Proper than others. In general, the Butter of the early Pare 
of Summer is not ſo proper for falting ; and that of no Time 
is ſo good as what is made from the Midlle of Aus usr to the 
IN 1198 ai 


latter End of Ori 
The firſt Difference that is to be obſerved in the making, is 
when it is taken out of the Churn. We have ordered freſh 
Butter, that is, ſuch as is intended to be kept freſh, to be put 
into a Pan of Water, and there worked with the Hands to 
get out the Buttermilk, but in the Butter intended for ſalting 
no Water mult be uſed to this Purpoſe. Tis to be put out of 
the Churn into an empty Pan, and there worked between the 
Hands to ſqueeze out the Remainder of the watry Part. 
This done the Butter is to be mixed with Salt, which is to 
be worked in with the Hands, the more the better, the Way 
is to ſpread out the Butter as in mixing that ſmall Quantity of 
Salt with ſuch as is intended for immediate Uſe; but inſtead 
of that ſmall Portion, as much as can be got in is to be rig 
; Nn Th et &# \.# a k Ly re, 
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here, and when the whole is well mixed, the Butter 9 


Quantities 
5 55 more 


ared is to be put up in Pots or Barrels; for large 
reels are aki but for leſſer Quantitzes Pol 


Bay 


proper; but they muſt, be well glazed, otherwiſe the Brine 


willeat into them, In Pots it is proper, to Jay in a thin of 
Salt before. the Butter is put in, and when it is put up then to 
Jay another Bed of Salt over the Top of it. 

In many Placęs where they barrel up large Quantities, they 
"alſo pierce Holes through with a Stick, quite from the Top to 
the Bottom pf the Bartel, and makin . very ſtrong Brine, 
they pont in 2 Quantity of it over, the Butter, and let it run 


down all theſe Holes, which is of great 8 Fries, in preſerviug 


the whole. 

Some, inſtead of a Bed of Salt upon the Butter when they 
have Potted jt, pour over it a ; Quantity of.) Ong Brine, = 
this is no bad Method. | 

As for the mo ing, ane is the 175 Part for which 

Salt Butter is . though it m t_be, waſhed wh 
taken out of the Thurn, yet a great deal depends upon the 
getting the Whey well opt, which can op be done by tho- 
__ working 1 —_ the ands ; ; and this is the 110 material, 

auſe otherwiſe it would, diſſol lve and carry away a great 
Part of that oy that was uſed 1 in preparing it, ſo that it 
would fail. _— - ab 

As to. ( tter reaſonably ,to.be expected in 
— the N Cows, Accidents Sill make a 
great Difference; hut in the Butter Sener they Seren 

account that they! may, one dei with another, gegn 
e Caws a Firkin, ang 1 251 Week, in, uo 
ers. 0 Pic from P 0 ſame N * hin 1 in 
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Kh are _ Pays. of making gall But tier fi when 
there is Occaſion for. it; and it is poſſiple, Gt ſalting up the 


Butter in the cheap Tümes, and freſhening it hen dearer, 

make ſome Advantage. *Y® I 
wo Kel Method tor the Service of 2 Family i is by beating it 
in irh new Milk; but when it is done by Way of Advan- 
tage, and for e the Wa 00 is to bi it into thin Slices, 
— it imo the Churn where Cream is beatin for freſh 
utter. A good Wia may be added ir 3 ner, but 
ps there 
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there is an Art in*jult Hitting the Time. It muſt be put in 
when the other Butter begins to come, otherwiſe it will per- 
vert and diſturb the Operation; but in this Manner it goes 
on vety well with the feſt, and if not too long kept will, on 
being Tuben % with the reſt, paſs with it as very good freſh. 
Butter, not at all e the Price. | 


HAP. XX. Of Whi Buter. | 


rr. WW HEY Butter is a Thing little known in Lowpon, 
3 but *tis often made in the Country, for the Service of 
— Farmers Families. It is like other, Butter, but poorer and 
frank; and made from a Cream got out of Whey, as the 
50 other is from the Cream of new Milk. © We have ſhewn how 
2 Kind of ordinary Cheeſe is made from the Buttermilk, 
whit new Milk is Corte for Butter inſtead of Cream; an 
in the ſame Manner in this Inſtance, a Kind of Humer 
is made from the Whey of Curds made from new Mik. 
All this depends upôn one and the ſame Principle, which 
that all the ſucceeding Part 5 t be naturally underſtood, 
ve laid down in the Account of Milk. Tbis is * chere ate 
in it three diſtin, Subſtances, an oily, a cürdy, and a watery 
Part ; now by whatever Method an) one of the tws firſt is 
ſeparated, the other wilt always, more or leſs, temam ! 
the witety Bart that is left. "This ie de whole Matter. 
When new Milk Ae ght at once for the Butter, the curdy 
Part is left behind, and the Addition of Rennet to the Re- 
mainder makes 4 "Kid of Cheeſe ; ; and alt ſo when Rentiert 
is at firſt added to tiew' Milk, the curdy Part only is ſeparated, 
the oily Part demeiellee⸗ in ome Degfee, in the Whey; And 
this 355 Part being ſeparated from the Whey makes t 6 poor 
Kind of, Butter, 9 called Whey Butter. 
ti The Method of making it is thus: When Curds have been 
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ade from new Mk, rhe 2 Whey which is drained off is to be 
t in large Pans, of bitter broad, And fallcr Veſſels, and 
laced i in F let arr the Dairy, Jaſt as new Milk would 
for, Cre ete will riſe Phi upon this, though 
not like that frog hew Milk, and it 15 to be ſkimmed off and 
churned in the fame Minder. 
The Butter this yields; we haye * "fs ve 
in ſome Places theFthrith it, by 92 8 fourth Ard 125 
Milk Cream to the Whey. Cream ; thele, in any Proportion, 
mix very well cer, att? the Butter is T6 botter according 
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as the more of the new Milk Cream is uſed; that bringing it 
ſo much nearer the Nature of the other. 7 55 ; 
Beſide the inferior Quality of the Whey Butter, its Quan- 

in proportion to the Cream, is but poor. The ſame, 5 
Naſure of Whey Cream yielding but about half as muck 
Butter as the other: neither will the Whey Butter ever come 
to a good Conſiſtence, nor will it keep; ſo that at the beſt it 
is but a very poor Matter: however, it may be worth the 
Farmer's while, in moſt Cafes, to make it. 


CHAP. XXL, 4 Metbed of taking off the ill Taſte of 


AM 


E have obſerved that however uncertain we may re- 
main, as to the Cauſe of the ill Taſte Milk has at cer- 
tain Times, yet the Effect is conſtant, and is very prejudicial to 
the Farmer; the Taſte being communicated from the Cream 
to the Butter, and reducing its Price and Eſtimation. To 


1 one-another, and 
nch 1 | Ti Pipe or Nozzel 
is to be ſoldered into the Middle of the Lia, and to riſe to 
ſome Height above the Surface, ſo as to receive ſecurely the 
End of a long Tin Pipe, through. which the Air is do be con- 
veyed into the Box;; through the Holes of which ĩt is to be 

lown-up again through the Milk; his Tho Box being placed 
at the Eottom of the elſel...* _ 1 77 H 5 5 2 1 th þ 
„The Tin Pipe that goes into this Nozzle is to be s little 


. 
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mote than half an Inch in Diameter, and two Feet or more 
in Length, according to the Depth of the Veſſel, 
= To the Top of this ſtrait Pipe is to be jointed and ſoldered 
on another, at right Angles. This ſhould be of the ſame Big- 
= neſs with the other, but it need not be more than fix Inches 
in Lengtn Ae 957 Ac aid: 5! 
1 To the End of this that is free, a Leather Nozzle or ſhort 
Pipe is to be fixed, and then the whole is compleated. 
3 The Cover or Lid is beſt made deeper than the Box, and 
ſ(ſcallop'd in the Part that goes in; this lets the Air Holes have 
free Paſſage, and there is to be a Row of them on the upper 
Usage, where it is not received into the Box. 2 
EE Every Tinman will be able to make this Inſtrument, and 
the moſt ignorant Servant may be inſtructed to uſe it: the 
Principle whereon its Benefit depends is this. The ill Taſte of 
Milk is fo lightly mixed with it, that it may in a great Part be 
carried off, by blowing a Quantity of Air in diſperſed Particles, 
through it; and this is to be done very conveniently by the In- 
ſtrument now deſcribed. a 
The Tin Box is to be placed in the Middle of a large Veſ- 
ſel, into which the Milk is to be poured as it comes from the 
Cow. The Tin Pipe is to be put into the Nozzle prepared 
for it, and when this is well fixed the Milk is to be poured in. 
Then, the Box being kept firmly at the Bottom, the Noſe of 
a Pair of common Bellows is to be put into the Leather 
Nozzle at the Top, and a Perſon is to blow for ſome Time. 
| The free Air is thus taken in by the Holes at the Back of 
the Bellows, it is forced down the Pipe by the Strength of the 
Blaſt, and it riſes through all the Air Holes in the == and 
thus paſſes in ſo many ſmall Streams up through the Milk. 
When the Milk is but flightly ill taſted, it is thus to be 
red into the Veſſel, as it comes from the Cow, and about 
Minutes blowing will perfectly ſweeten it; but when it 
is very rank the beſt Method is to make it ſcalding hot, and 
then pouring it in, to continue blowing till the bad Taſte is 
perfectly gone. Oe ow | | j 
This Method, under proper Management, will make, at 
any Seaſon, perfectly fine Butter out of ill taſted Milk. In 
tis laſt Caſe a great deal of Care muſt be taken not to burn 
the Milk to the Veſſel in heating; and it ſhould be kept warm 
during all the Time of the blowing. 
The Author of the Experiment tried it upon the Milk of a 
Cow fed with Cabbage Leaves for eight and forty Hours ; 
and though the Milk was very ill taſted in itſelf, it became 
perfeQly ſweet in ten Minutes blowing. This was an Expe- 
Fs riment 
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riĩment with only a Gallon of the Milk, and it was kept hot by 
being ſet in hot Water during the blowing. The Cream pro- 
duced by this had not the leaſt ill Tafte. 
"Some Caution muſt be uſed in blowing into large Quantities: 
of Milk, becauſe of the Abundance of Froth that will riſe-- 
If the blowing be too violent, this will ſwell over the Top of 
the Veſſel, therefore it is to be managed gently. The blow- 
ing muſt not be ſo briſk but that a Perſon ſtanding by may 
break the Bubbles, atid keep the whole within Bounds ; it will 
take fornewhat the more Time the flower the blowing is per- 
formed, but the Buſineſs will be done as effectuallyy. 
But though the blowing may be performed more gently qr: 


more forceably, and the Effect be the ſame in the End, the 


Heat of the Milk muſt be carefully obſerved, for otherwiſe, 
when the ill Taſte is conſiderably great no Art will get it away. 

The Experiment Dr. Haus tried, by feeding the Cow on 
Cabbage Leaves, was a very fair one for this Purpoſe ; for ex- 
cepting Crow Garlick, which the Creatures ſometimes eat in 


the Fields, there is nothing that gives the Milk fo laſting an ill 


Taſte. A Cow's Milk will be made rank by Cabbage Leaves 
a Week after the Time of her eating them. | 100 

Crow Garlick gives ſo ſtrong a Flavour to the Milk, that 
no blowing will take it perfectly off when it is cold, though it 
abates it ſenſibly : but if the whole be kept warm ſor ſome 
Time, and well blowed, the Scent and Taſte will be carried 
entirely away. n ö e Une eee e 

When Milk is to be blowed in this Manner, for the takin 

away its ill Taſte, it will be proper to mix a little Water with 
it firſt. This Water ſhould be cold in Summer, if the Milk 
be blowed cold; and warm in Winter: but if the Milk be. 
heated, in order to the perfect curing it by blowing, then the 
Water ſhould be put to jt warn. 770 


. 


s 


from Milk for the Addition of a little Water in the common 
Way of Management; for it thins the whole, and by that 
Means the Cream more eaſily diſentangles and ſeparates itſelf. 
In the Method of blowing it anſwers a double Purpoſe, it ren- 
ders the whole Body of the Milk thinner, fo that the Air paſſes 
more thoroughly and freely between its Parts, and the Surface 
is leſs frothy; fo that the blowing may be briſker, and there- 
fore the Operation ſhorter, and the Cream always riſes after 
this in a very free and perfect Manner. 
There is one very peculiar ill Taſte that Milk has, and con- 
ſequently the Cream riſing from it, and the Butter made. from 
chat: this is à dead offenſive Flavour, worſe by much than 
IN £4121 | wigs "ny 
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It is found, by Experience, that the Cream ſeparates better 
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any of the rank Taſtes named already: it riſes from the Cow's 
*- drinking ſtagnating, foul, and ſtinking Water. The Farmer 

® ſhould, by all Means, prevent it, for it not only hurts the 
Credit of his Dairy, but endangers the Health of his Cattle; 
on this. we ſhall treat farther in its, proper Place, when we 
come to conſider the Diſorders of Cattle, their Cauſes and 
their Remedies; what concerns us here to obſerve is, that the, 
ill Taſte may be got rid of by this Method of blowing Air 
through the Milk: but it requires the whole to be kept warm, 
and the blowing to be continued ſome Time. | 
All the ill Taſtes that happen to come into Cream are firſt 
in the Milk, and the beſt Way of attempting to remove 
TH % them is always in the State of Milk, before the Cream is ſe- 
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85 1 parated, 12 5 : | . | 
In ſome of our Counties, when they perceive their Cream, 


== to be ill taſted, they heat it ſcalding hot, ſtirring it all the 
Time it is heating, and alſo till it cools again; and in other 
Places they heat the Milk for this Purpofe before it 1s ſet for 
=== the Cream. Both theſe have a good Effect; but probably 
=== the heating of the Milk, when properly managed, will be 
found the beſt Method. . | SIN uh 
With reſpe& to the curing the ill Taſte, by this Method of 
blowing, it muſt always be done to the Milk, not the Cream, 
for many Reaſons. It is more conveniently performed in the 
thin Body of the Milk, than in the thick Subſtance of the 
Cream: the thick Body of the Cream ſends up a Froth in the 
blowing, which is quite unmanageable ; and what is much 
more eſſential, the Matter which cauſes the ill Taſte, is much 
more difficultly removed in the Condition of Cream. 1 
We have obſerved that the Addition of Water to the Milk 
aſſiſts and ſhortens this Operation, by thinning the Body of it; 
nnd from the ſame Reaſoning it muſt be more tedious, as well 
s more difficult, to get it out in the State of thick Cream; 
ud ſo it is found upon Trial. | 18 40 IE 
== Theſe are the Reaſonings and Obſervations of that excel - 
ent Philoſpher, confirmed and extended by ſome few Trials; 
e Succeſs of which ſeems. to promiſe, that there will be 
great Advantage to the Dairy, in bringing this new Practice 
Yo general Uſe. We are {aſible it will ſeem ſtrange to the 
Country People at firſt ; but a fair Trial will recommend it to 
em, and it will ſoon be univerſal. Ag 8 4 
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c n A P. XXI. Of tle Uſeaf the Barrel Oburn, 
: 0 this el Aenne of the making of Butter, we 

© ſhall for the Sake of thoſe who like Improvements, 
the Manner of uſing the Barrel Churn: how far it is to be 
eſteemed we have fad already, but when it ſhall be introduced 
into any Dairy there Wee a particular Management of it; 
and without the Knowledge of” un. the Farmer may r never 
come at its real Advantages. 

The beſt Way of making — with this, is out of Clem 
got in the uſual, careful, and clearly Way, as we have de- 
ſcribed it before 

'This is to be ſtrained into the Barrel Churn, as into the 
other, and the Advantage is, that turning upon a Spindle, the 
Nite of this Churn, if well managed, is more regular than 
that of the other. "But at tHe ſame Time we are to tell the 
— that there fequires a great deal more Skill i in the 
Uſe of it. 7 8 

The grestelt Miſtake. 1 have deen uſed to ſee made with this 
Churn, is the turning it about too quick. This is a very na- 
tural Error ; for thoſe who know. the Value of quick Strokes 
in the other, naturally fancy the quicker the Motion here the 
better; but the contrary'is true, for I have ſeen Butter made 
— unmade again many Times over, by working * in this 
nere 


Orte ene che right Rule! is, chat the Tunit be 3 
gentle, flow, and ſteady; "for this ſoft Motion on the Spindle | 
is equal to a very ſharp beatin in the downright Way. When 


_ 


this turning is "done in the right, even, and eaſy Mariner, the 3 | 


Butter comes quick, and comes very pure and fine. 


It is naturally hard, ſweet taſted, and will keep ; whereas 4» 


the ſingle Article-of too violent turning will make the very 


ſame Cream, in the ſame Churn, yield” a ſoft, bitter Butter, 4 
that will not keep. One Thing farther mult be obſerved, 
which is, that this gentle Rio muſt be kept up without 


Intetruption, from the firſt Turn till the Butter comes, for 
all goes backward upon ſtopping. When the Motion has 
been too briſt, and — Butter ĩs near made by it, have ſeen, 


that on Hopping a- Minute only, the Cream and Buttermilk * 


have mixed again almoſt as entirely as before, and the whole 

Work was to have been done over again, little otherwiſe than 

as if the Cream were then put freſh i into the Churn. 
We have told the Houſewife the is to ſee the Barrel Churn 


turned 
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turned conſtantly, without ceaſing, till the Butter comes: ſhe 
needs not to open it to examine into this, for ſhe will know 
the Sound: there is a particular ſquaſhing Noiſe in the 
hurn when the Butter is come, which is quite different from 
what the Cream made in it before: when this is heard ſhe 
may be as ſure the Butter is made as if ſhe could ſee it, and 
then ſhe is not to order the Servant to ſtop, but only to turn 
more ſoftly and gently than before. This ſerves to finiſh the 
Separation of the oily or buttery Parts, and to bring them 
together into a Lump or Maſs : this muſt be continued half an 
Hour, and by that Time all will be perfectly done. 
The Butter is then to be taken out of the Churn, and well 
> worked with the Hand; and the Salt mixed with it according 
7 to the Intention of ſpending it freſh, or keeping. | 
"EX In'this and all other ſalting of Butter, it is a good Method 
1 "RX to have the Salt beat to Powder : ſome have uſed Baſket Salt, 
becauſe of its Fineneſs, but it is dear and has little Taſte, in 
e Compariſon of the other. Every Houſewife knows how to 
poder common Salt, by firſt drying it, and this is the beſt 
is for the Uſe of ſalting of Butter. 
In churning by the Barrel Churn all the ſame Cautions are 
to be uſed as in the other Way, reſpecting the Seaſon of the 
Lear and Condition of the Veſſels. The Churn of this Shape 
j mult be kept as carefully and perfectly clean as the other: in 
is Summer it muſt be well cooled from the ſcalding, or occa- 
ſionally freſh cooled, juſt before the putting in the Cream, 
vwith cold Pump Water; and in Winter it ſhould be left warm 
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1 CHAP. XXIII. Of Cheeſe. 
out ll C HEESE is the Article next in Conſideration to Butter, 
2 gd | when we are treating of che artificial Products of the 
has Farmer's Stock: it i» made, as we have ſhewn in general 
en, defore, of che curdy Part of Milk, as Butter is of the oil 
ilk nd according to the Condition of the Milk, and other Cir- 
ole umſtances, it becomes of various Kinds, Taſtes, Quali- 
han , and Prices. * | 
All Cheeſe is the curdy Part of Milk, ſeparated from the 
urn Whey: but in ſome Kinds it is only the curdy Part, without 
ned e oily or buttery ; and in others it is the whole mixed to- 
3 E 2 gether, 
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gether, only the Whey being ſeparated : there are alſo Kinds 
of Cheeſe that have different Proportions, in this Mixture. 
In general, as it is the curdy Part of Milk that gives the Con- 
ſiſtence and Form to Cheeſe, ſo it is the creamy or buttery Part 
mixed therewith, that gives it the Mellowneſs and Richnels. - 
The Farmer's Servants well know what Cheeſe that is 
which is made of new Milk Whey, whence all the Butter 
has been taken; and the Cheeſe of ParMa, and other of the 
ITALIAN Dairies, ſhews us how excellent a Production it may 
be, when the whole of a rich Cream is mixed among the curdy 
Part in the working 5 78771 
We have ſome Counties in ENGLAND remarkable for the 
good Cheeſe they produce, and others for the bad: this has 
by ſome been ſaid entirely upon natural Faults, as the Soil 
and Graſs; but it is in a great Meaſure owing to the different 
Conduct in the Dairies of thoſe ſeveral Places. We ſhall 
ſhew in the ſucceeding Chapters, that a good Houſewife will 
make good Cheefe any where. We do not mean by this that 
the Milk produced by the worſt Food, will yield as good 
Cheeſe as that produced by the beſt, the Folly of fuch an 
Aſſertion would be obvious to every one; but what we would 
have the Houſewife underſtand is, that when the Food is the 
ſweeteſt, richeſt, and beſt in the World, a bad Manager may 
make bad Cheeſe out of the Milk; and on the contrary, that 
one who underſtands how to make the beſt of indifferent Ad- 
vantages, will make Cheeſe upon poor Land. 
There are two Ways in which Cheeſe is naturally ſpoiled 
by the Paſturage of the Cattle: the one is when the Food is 
ſo poor that it impoveriſhes the Milk, ſo that its curdy Part 
has neither the true Strength nor natural Flavour : and the 
other is when Weeds grow in Abundance among it, which 
give it an ill Flavour, the Principal of theſe are Melilot and 
Garlick. As to theſe the Remedy is 8200 for they may be 
Pues . to the other, there is no Way of mending it, 
unleſs the varmer have got better Paſtures, into which he can 
put them; it Hu he muſt be content with indifferent Cheefe. 
It will then become dhe proper Conſideration, whether he 
ſhall engage in the Cheeſe Way at an. d this he muſt learn 
by Trial of the Milk, to the two different Purpoſes of Butter 
and Cheeſe. | 8 2 . 
Although we cannot enter into the Secrets of Nature, ſo 
far as to penetrate Cauſes always, we have at all Times our 
Eyes open to Effects: theſe are ſo many Principles on which 
to found our Reaſonings, or, what is better, our Conduct; 
and theſe will be ſufficient for the Farmer's Purpoſe. 5 
= Ir There 
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There are Paſtures that yield a Milk fit for Butter, but 


not for Cheeſe, and others that yield ſuch as is excellent for 


ſome Kinds of Cheeſe, but unfit for Butter. Therefore 
when the Farmer firſt ſets himſelf down upon his Land, 
he is to conſider firſt, which is the moſt profitable Manner of 


| : Y employing his Dairy in his Situation: if the Paſturage be 


equally proper for either Commodity, then let him principally 
turn his Thoughts to the making that which is moſt market- 


N able; but if it will anly ſerve well for one, let him take that, 
= which ever it is; for Cheeſe and Butter are Things for which 


: there will always be a Demand every where, although not 


> equal in all Places. e eee e ee no 
Now when the Farmer ſhall find that his Land does not 


yield a Milk that gives good Cheeſe, let him try it for Butter: 


if it yields that good in its Kind, and plentiful, let him fall 
upon that Branch: but. if it be really poor, and will yield 
neither well, then let him take the moſt ſaleable Article, 
XX which we ſuppoſe to be Cheeſe, in the preſent Caſe, and 
XX make the beſt he can of his Milk that Way. If he cannot 
"XX make ſuch as is of a ſuperior Kind, a 8 of Sort will fill 
fetch a Price; and we have told him how much may be done 
by good Huſbandry, even out of the worſt Materials, 


Let him examine what is the Cauſe of his Cheeſe being 


bad, and remedy it as well as he can; if not at once yet by 
XX Degrees, and that according to the Nature of the Fault. The 
TE firſt Thing he is to do is to get the worſt Weeds out of his 
Paſtures; and then let him, by the ſeveral Means we have 
laid down in the former Parts of this Work for improving of 
his Land, ſet about the Work of amending in earneſt. A 
== little Expence will go a great Way in the Improvement of 
=== Paſture Grounds, if laid out. with Diſcretion; and he will 
have the Satisfaction of every Day receiving more and more 
ide Fruits of his Care and Expence in his Produce, | | 


| Having thus prepared the Farmer for getting over the 


= greateſt Difficulties he can meet with in the Cheeſe Manu- 

= taQture, we hall lead him to the Practice, and ſhall begin by 
= explaining to him the Nature, and direQing the proper Ma- 
nagement of the Article he uſes for curdling his Milk, this is 
= what is commonly called the Rennet, or Rennet Bag. 


2 Ss CHAP. XXIV. Of Rennet or the Rennet Bag. 
2 | 9 SE, we have told the Farmer, is the curdy Part 


* 


of Milk ſeparated from the reft, at leaſt from the watery 


Matter, in which it is W mixed in the natural * | 


1 5 
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the firſt Thing to be conſidered therefore is, how to get this 
Curd ſeparated. It is a Property of Milk that it will curdle 
with any Acid whatſoever: this curdling is the Separation 
whereof we ſpeak, it is the gathering together of the curdy or 
cheeſy Part ſeparate from the Whey. 

As any Acid or ſour Matter whatſoever will anſwer this 
Purpoſe, the Farmer has his Choice of a great Variety, but 
finding nothing agree ſo well, in all Reſpects, with the Milk 
as Rennet, that is the only one he uſes. This is a very na- 
tural Preference, for moſt of the other Acids or ſour Liquors 
are either of mineral or vegetable Origin: of the firſt Sort 
are Spirit of Vitriol and the like, and of the latter Juice of 
Lemons and Vinegar; now Rennet being an Animal Acid 
naturally agrees better with an Animal Fluid, ſuch as Milk, 
than on of ſo different an Origin as any of the before-men- 
tioned. 

There is in the Stomachs of all Animals an Acid or ſour 
Juice: Nature has given them this to aſſiſt in the Digeſtion of 
their Food, and it is in various Degrees in different Animals; 
and in the ſame Animal alſo, at different Periods of its Life, 
according to its Degree of Health. | | 

Of all theſe Acids of the Stomachs of various Animals, 
there is none ſo gentle and fo certain of always having an equal 
Degree of Strength as that of a ſuckin f. This there- 
fore is what the Farmer prefers to all 0. Ig and is what he 
calls his Rennet or Rennet Bag. 

That he may always have it in Perfection, we ſhall tell 
him what is its proper Condition. The Rennet Bag is pro- 
perly the Stomach Bag of a young ſucking Calf, that never 
taſted any other Food but Milk, and where the Curd lies 
undigeſted. 2 

In the Spring Seaſon let the Farmer recollect the Occaſion 
he ſhall have for theſe Bags, and get himſelf a ſufficient Store 
of them. And he muſt order and prepare them in this 
Manner. 12 

Firſt let him open the Bag, and pour out the Curd and 
thick Subſtance into a Baſon, leaving the reſt that is not cur- 
dled in the Bag. | | 

Then let the Curd in the Baſon be carefully examined and 
pou clean. There may be Specks of Dirt, Hair, or other 

oulneſſes among it; theſe muſt, be all taken out, and the 
Curd is then to be waſhed in cold Water ſeveral Times. By 
this Means it will become perfectly clean and white. When 
thus cleaned it muſt be laid on a clean Cloth to drain, and 
then put into 2 clean diſh ; in this it is to be ſprinkled well 
| over 
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over with Salt, uſing a Handful or more to this Purpoſe, and 
with the Hand rubbing well in the Salt to every Part of the 
Curl. n 0 nod bag ; mid ei yd 
When the Curd is in this Condition let it be covered from 
Duſt, and let the Bag be cleaned. This is to be, done by 
waſhing it ſeveral Times over in cold Water. When it is 
perfectly clean let it be rubbed well with Salt, and then put 
in the Curd, which has been ſo well cleaned, with the Sale 
among it. Finally let the Outſide of the Bag be alſo well 
rabhed aver with Salt, og 2 ils 
There is a great deal of Nicety and Care to be uſed in this 
Preparation of the Rennet Bag, for on that depends its Value, 
When a ſufficient. Number are thus got ready, let them be 
all laid together in a Pot, and the Pot tied down carefully. 
Now the whole Work is done, except what is to be the Effect 
of Time. Theſe Bags will keep without any Danger of 
ſpoiling, and they are in their full Perfection a Year after the 
„„ . 01 ©: of ; 
This is the right Preparation of Rennet, and a moſt ſur- 
priſing Thing it is that all this waſhing and cleaning cannot 
remove or get out the Acid of the Stomach from the Curd, 
but that it perfectly anſwers the Purpoſe of curdling the reſt 
of the, Milk, whenever the Farmer pleaſes; and that in a 
Manner greatly preferable; Any other that can be named. 
Though the -Rennet is beſt after a Year's keeping, it may 
be uſed freſh and new; hut the Effect is not ſo good. The 
Curd gets its right Condition from the very Time of its being 
ted by the Rennet; and a Fault at this Time is not to 

be remedied afterwards. When the Rennet is. freſh, the 
Curd is not made ſo firm and ſtrong; and the Cheeſe never 


gets a good, firm and even Conſiſtence; therefore it is better 


the Farmer purchaſe ſuch as are of a right Age, than uſe his 
own tog g n e n 0 bbs of d g 21 1 
Ihe old Way of managing the Rennet B was, alter 3 
very flight cleaning, to hang it up to be ſmoak dry'd in a 
Chimney-corner-; but that is by no Means ſo good a Way as 
the ſalting and potting a Number of them together: it is nei- 
ther ſo cleanly, nor does it keep the Rennet in the needful 


Degree of Strength. ./, Id s an ei al. 
We have ſhewn the Farmer the proper Way. of preſervin 
his Rennet Bag, but there yet remains an Article very we 
worthy. his ſtrict Notice and Attention; that is the ſeaſoning 
it. This is to be done in the follow: ner... 
When the Bags have been kept a Year, let one of th 


| em 
be taken out of the Pot and opened. Let the ane 


E 4 
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tied out into a very clean Marble Mortar, and have its wooden 
Peſtle alſo thoroughly and nicely clean: rub and grind it well 
Wy itſelf firſt ; and then add to it the Volks of three new laid 
ggs, and half a Pint of fine rich and perfectly ſweet Cream; 
rub and grind theſe together, and when they are well mixed, 
dry before the Five one Blade of Mace, one Clove, and about 
eight Grains of Saffron : when theſe are ſo dry that they will 
rub to Pieces, powder them in a fmall Mortar and throw the 
Powder to the other Ingredients ; then work all well together 
again, till' it is ſo perfectly mixed as to appear but one Sub- 


ſtance. When the whole is thus thoroughly blended let it be 


put up in the Bag again. 

Then make a very — Brine of Salt and Water, by boil- 
ing them together; let this ſtand to ſettle, and ſtrain off the 
clear Liquor into a clean earthen Pan. Take about half 2 
Gill of the Curd out of the Bag, and mix it with this Brine. 
This done cloſe up the Bag again, and hang it up with the 
Brine, putting in four or five Wallnut Leaves. 

The — being thus perfectly prepared, is to be fer by 
for a Fortnight, and will then be fit fer Uſee. 

We have here ſet down at large the Managuthoint of one 
Bag ; and according to this the Farmer muſt dreſs all the reſt; 
and his Care muſt be to do them one after another, in ſuch 
Time as he ſhall want them; ſo that he may always have one un- 
der another, and may never de obliged to uſe any one that is not 
dul prepared, and that is not a full Fortnight old in the Brine. 
Some uſe leſs Care than this in the preparing of their Rennet, 
but it is ſparing Trouble in à very wrong Article; for not 
only the Rennet is ſharper, and goes farther this Way than 
25 other, but the very Goodnef $ of the Cheeſe pony Hh 

a great Meaſure, upon it. 

Some on the contrary uſe more Care and! Caution: thus 
it is not unuſual to add more Articles in the ſeaſoning: and 
others boil a handful of white Saxifrage; or ſome other Herb, 
in the Brine: there is little Harm in theſe Things, but they are 
needleſs. We are for delivering fully every neceſſary Article, 
and caution the Farmer ſtrictly and exactly to obſerve them 
all; but we would not load him with unneceſſary Trouble. 

5 T his is the needful Preparation for the making of Cheeſe 
ji general and · we ſhalt now proceed to the applying it to the 
al Kinds, according to the moſt ſueceſsful Manner of 
making hem in thoſe Places which have been famous for 
them; and whence many of the Kinds are named, begin- 
ning with that Cheeſe which is, in a Manner, univerſal ;- and 


Which" is, when well made, very good every-yhere 
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c. XXV. Of new Milk Cheſs, 


FT EW Milk Cheeſe, otherwiſe called Morning Milk 
Cheeſe, is a Kind of general Production of the Dairy, 
like freſh Butter. Tis made almoſt every where, and in 
moſt Places is very fine; but it muſt differ according to what 
we have ſaid before of the Conſequences of the Variation of 
Paſture'; this, however, though it encreaſes or debaſes its 
Value, makes no Alteration in the Manner of preparing it, 
which is to be thus done. | FAY: r 
In the Morning, toward the Time of the People's coming 
in with their Milk, let a clean and large Tub be ſet ready; 
and let the Milk brought in the Evening before, be very care- 
fully ſkimmed. | 
Let the new Milk, warm as it is from the Cows, be 


trained through the Strainer we have before deſcribed, into 


this clean Tub, and then pour through the Strainer the Cream 
taken from the laſt Evening's Milk. This mixed with the 
new Milk will give it ſuch a Richneſs, that the whole will 
often be equal to what is ſold in London, under the Name of 


* 


Cream. | | | | | 
This is too rich alone, and therefore it is to be a little re- 
duced, and at the ſame Time prepared for turning the better 
by ſome hot Water. This is to be poured in in ſuch a Quan- 
tity as will ſerve to make the whole tolerably hot, which 
ſcalds the Cream. 1 

When this is done the Buſineſs is to get it cold a little; to 
this End it muſt be moved about with a Diſh, till it is no more 
than luke-warm. | p17 is 2 2 


It will now be in a Condition to receive the Rennet. 


As to the Proportion of Rennet to Milk, that differs ac- 
cording to the Strength of the Rennet; but as we can ou 


well determine the Strength of ſuch as ſhall be made accord- 


ing to the Directions, we may be ſufficiently exact on this 
Head. The Strength of the Rennet made thus is ſuch, that 
a Spoonful is a very good Proportion for three Gallons of 
Milk; ſo that if the Quantity be one and twenty Gallons, the 
Farmer will know he is to put in ſeven Spoonfals of Rennet, 
and in the ſame Proportion he is to uſe it, let the Quantity 
„ Cools 9. 0 now, 00 0G LOT, 
When the Farmer has computed, from his Quantity of 
Milk, how) much Rennet he ſhall want, there will require 


ſome Care in the drawing it from the Bag. He muſt do this 


ſteadily and evenly, without ſtirring the Bag. When he has 
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got the due Quantity out he muſt ſtrain it very carefully into 
the Milk. Let him not wonder at our recemmendimꝑ ſo much 
Care in this Reſpect, for if the leaſt Particle of the 8 of 
the Rennet fall into the Milk, it will be unſeen amon 
Curd it brings on in the whole, and then mixing up vic e the 
reſt in the making of the Cheeſe it will taint and corrupt the 
Spot where it is; and every one accuſtomed to this Commo- 
dity, knows how dangerous ĩt is to get a corrupt Spot, it ne- 
ver fails to ſpread and taint farther. 

When the Earning or Rennet is put in, the Veſſel is to 
be covered, and all is to ſtand quiet for half an Hour. This 
is the Time needful for the Operation of turning the Milk, 
chat is, for collecting the curdy Part ſeparate from the Whey: 
at the End of the half Hour the Cover is to be taken off, and 
if it be not come, that is, if the proper Separation de not 
made, it is not to be left longer for that Purpoſe, for the Ex- 
pectation would be always fruitleſs, and the Loſs of Time 
prejuticial but more Rennet is to be put in. Beſide the 
9 — of Strength in the Rennet itſelf, there is a very 
eat Variety in Milk, ſome requiring more of the ſame 
3 than other. 

When the freſh Rennet is put in, the Veſſel is tobe co- 
vered up as before; and opened at Times to ſee the Effect. 
As ſoon as the Separation is well made, the Curd muſt be well 
toſs d and worked about in the Whey. The beſt Method of 
doing Op. is. firſt with a ſhallow Bowl, and afterwards * 
the Hands. 


The Bowl is to be uſed in rummaging a toſſing it to 


and fro in the Whey; and when this has been done ſometime, 
it is to be wrought and moulded, and worked together ber 
tween the Hands, and then ee forcibly down. to "wo Bot- 
tom of the Tub. 

The Curd being got to the Bottom, the Whey i is to be 
12 off with a ſhallow Diſh 3 and while; this is doing the 
Cheeſe Vat is to be got ready to receive the Curu. 

The Curt is to be lifted up wich the Hands and broke, and 
preſſed down into the Vat. 

When the Vat is well filled,: the Cheeſe Benn in to be 
Jaid over it, and a ſmall Weight put upon it. In this ys 
tion it is to be left till all the Remainder of the Whey, not 
| A by the N in the Hands, is n gently 

rom ir. * 

Wben it has dom dropping let the Houlowile wet a large 

Chovis Cloths and by it over the Board —— 
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Cheeſe upon it. Then ſhe is to put the Cloth. into the Vat, 
and put the Cheeſe in again. She is now, with a thin Slice, 
to pteſs down. the Sides wo where, e the Cloth 
over it, ,it is to be carried to the Preſs, and there preſſed with a 
good Weight. 1 * N 4 e. . 7 rd WI” 6 $ « wh 

It is to be in its preſent Condition half an Hour in the Preſs ; 


after which it is to be turned into a dry Cloth, and then put 
there again. Dre 


This Practice is to be repeated again. every two Hours; 
each Time uſing a freſh dry Cloth; and it is to continue in 
the Preſs, till the Evening of the next Day: only the laſt 
Time it is turned, it is to be put into the Vat without any 
Cloth at all. 3 Nan e e | 
When it is, after this, taken out of the Prefs, it muſt be 
put into a Tub, and rubbed on both Sides With Salt. There 
it is to remain all Night; and next Morning ĩt is to be rubbed 
again with Salt, firſt on one Side and then on the other, and 
left upon the Brine which came from the firſt and the ſuc- 
ceeding Saltings. When it has lain thus three Days it is to 
be taken out, and laid on a Shelf to dry; and while it is dry- 
ing the Houſewife muſt continue her Care of it, wiping it once 
every Day perfectly clean with a dry Cloth, and then turn it 
on the dry le: this is to be done every Day, till it be per- 
fealy dry. At firſt it is fit the Cheeſe dry ſomewhat quicker 
than afterwards, which may eaſily be contrived by changing 
the FIdes.::- . 6 gf | e er 
This is the whole Pr6ceſs that is to be followed in making 
the new Milk Cheeſe, we have been the more particular in 
deſcribing it, becauſe it will let the Reader into the genetal 
Manner of doing the reſt. 7 ea 


CH A P. XXVI. Of a one 


"IS © , 


o 
- 
* 
- 
. 


* 


T HE Farmer will know we mean, by a one Meal Cheeſe, 
ſuch as is made of the milking of one Morning or one 
Evening only ; but the Morning is the proper Time, becauſe 
| Baſnefs, | The Reader 
unaccuſtomed to theſe Things might ſuppoſe we mean a 
Cheeſe to be eaten at one Meal; but we mult keep the accuſ- 
tomed Terms: all we can do is to explain them. 


the Day is then before him for the 


A one Meal Cheeſe might properly, be, called a new Milk 


| Cheeſe, or a Morning Milk Cheeſe, rather than that laſt de- 
ſcribed, becauſe it is really made of new Milk only, or of 
the Morning Milk alone, whereas that has the Addition of 
the Eyening's Cream; but we ſhall not be underſtood by Ts. 


1 


al Cheeſe. 
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for whoſe Sake we principally "write, if we do not keep to 
the Uſe of thoſe Terms they are accuſtomed to hear. js GA 
The one Meal Cheeſe is made, we have obſerved already, : 
of the Morning's Milk, and nothing more, and the Method 
of making it is the ſame with that before deſcribed, only that 
it is not ſo difficult in the firſt Part, becauſe there is nothing of 
that Trouble of mixing the Cream, and preparing the whole 
o ²˙ A * » 
When a Cheeſe of this Kind is intended to be made, the 
Houſewife ſhould tell her Milk People of it, and give them a 
particular Caution to be quick Home with their Pails; for 
the moſt advantageous Way is, to mix in the Rennet when 
\ the Milk is warm from the Cow: it is in this Caſe to be 
| ſtrained into a Tub, and the Rennet at once put to it in the 
þ Quantity before-mentioned. If the Milk be not warm when 
| it is brought in, it muſt be ſet over the Fire to give it a little 
airing: but here a great deal of Caution is to be uſed, as to 
the Degree of Warmth: for alittle Heat ſerves to make the 
Rennet take Effect, and the Curd ſeparates, the ſooner for it, 
but on the other Hand, if the Milk be made too hot another. 
Separation comes on, which is not intended in this Caſe, and 
this is the parting of the Cream from the Milk, ;. 
We ſee the Effect of heating Milk, whether in the com- 
mon Way over the Fire, or in the Way for what is called 
fcalded Butter, is always a raiſing of the Cream more freel 
and ſpeedily : now. this is not intended in Milk deſigned for 
Cheeſe, for we ſee on the other Hand, a great deal of Cream 
is added to the Milk in the former Method of making the 
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new Milk Chee ſe. | 
This is named to caution the Houſewife, that in following 
9 our Inſtructions for the Improvement of her Milk, ſhe may 
5 not, by exceeding the Bounds, ſpoil all. Some Warmth is 
i neceſſary for the Rennet taking its proper and timely Effect, 
0 but too much ſeparates the Cream. We ſee that the Cream 
1 remains e mixed in Milk as it comes from the Cow, 
[ and a leſs Warmth than this is ſufficient for the giving Effect 
to the Rennet; therefore let the Houſewife, whoſe Milk is 
not brought in warm enough, make it nearly as warm as 
when it comes from the Cow, it need not be quite ſo much, 
and.while it is under this ſhe is ſafe from doing any. Harm. 
When the Milk has been made of a proper Warmth, and 
the Rennet is in, tis to be covered up till the Curd is formed; 
and then the Cheeſe is to be made, in all Particulars, juſt as 
that before deſcribed ; that being the general Method, we 
Mall in none of the following Inſtances epeat it, but only - 
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fer to it, unleſs when any particular Circumſtance requires 
* ſome Variation. | 
9294 Having - mentioned what is called the one Meal, we muſt 
add the making of the two Meal Cheeſe; this is a Cheeſe 
made of two Milkings mixed together, and the common Way 
is to mix the Evening's and the next Morning's Milkings for 
= this Purpoſe. Nane | 
In that Caſe the Cream is ſtirred into the Evening's Milk, 
and then the whole is mixed with the Morning's Milk: all 
this is warmed a little together, till nearly as warm as the Milk 
when it comes from the Cow, and the Rennet is put to it, it 
is then to be covered up, and the whole to be managed into a 
== Cheeſe as before. | e 2 | | 
I here is another Sort of twe Meal Cheeſe, which is made 
by mixing the Evening's Milk after it has been ſkimmed, with 
the Morning's entire, and this alſo is eaſily enough made into 
2 Cheeſe, by firſt warming the whole over a Fire. 
\ Theſe Cheeſes differ ih Goodnefs according to the Quan- 
tity of Cream that is in them, and they are all, in their ſe- 
veral Degrees, inferior to the new Milk Cheeſe, deſcribed in 
the preceding Chapter. As that conſiſted of the Morning's 
Milk and Evening's Cream, it is the richeſt Cheeſe of this 
X Kind. As to the others, the one Meal Cheeſe and the two 
Meal, are juſt equal in Goodneſs, when the Evening Milk is 
uſed with its Cream; but in this Caſe the Cheeſe is one De- 
gree inferior to the other, as there the Cream of the Evening 
went to enrich the Milk of the Morning, without its own 
Milk. The third and pooreſt Kind is that made of the two 


J * Meals or Milkings, one of which has been ſkim'd. This 


- reduces it toward the Condition of ſkim'd Milk Cheeſe ; but 
© however it is very ſuperior to what is made of ſkim'd Milk 
only, becauſe as that conſiſts of the Curd of Milk wholly, 


that had loſt its Cream, this is in Part compoſed of Curd 


with the Cream in the Milk, that of one Meal not having 
been ſkim'd. We ſhall add, for the Uſe of the poorer Far- 
mer, and fuch as have Occaſion for the moſt ordinary Cheeſe, 
of all, the Manner of making it from Milk that has been 
= T&im'd entirely. | e 545 


C HAP. XXVII. Of ftim'd Milk Cheeſe. 


E have come down gradually from the beſt Kind of 


worlt, It is to be made with ſome Care; and indeed the In- 
gredient is ſo poor, that without more Caution than is needful 
when 


x 


common Cheeſe to this, which is the pooreſt and the 
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when there are better Materials, there will be no making it 

at all. | ie 
When the Milk of two or more Meals has been ſkimm'd 
for Butter, it muſt be poured into a Tub, and the firſt Thing 
is to taſte it carefully, to find whether it begin to be ſour, for 
on this depends the Manner of working it; if the nice and 
accuſtomed Taſte of the Houſewife cannot perceive any thing 
four in it, ſne muſt put a Part of it into a Pot, and ſet it over 
the Fire, making it ſo hot that it ſhall be able to heat the reſt 
thoroughly, to ſomewhat more than the Degree of Heat re- 
quired in the preceding Directions. | 


1 


In thoſe Caſes a richer Milk was uſed, ſo that there was 
Danger of raiſing and ſeparating the Cream by too much 
Heat; but here there is ſo little tliat it is in leſs Danger of that 
Accident; and the Milk being poorer, is not ſo eaſily turned. 
It will require ſomewhat more Earning and more Heat for 
that Purpoſe. | | 

This is the Method to be followed, if the Milk be perfectly 
ſweet ; but if on taſting it be found ſour; or but inclined plainly 
to Sourneſs, it muſt not be ſet on the Fire, leſt it ſhould break: 
in this Caſe a ſmall Quantity of Water is to be made tho- 
roughly hot, and poured in to bring the whole to a due Degree 
of Warmth to receive the Rennet. | 

When the Rennet is in, the Veſſel is to be covered, and af- 
ter this the whole Proceſs is to be fepeated, till the Cheeſe is 
made in the ſame Manner as the former. | 

Theſe are the ſeveral Cheeſes made in common' in all 

Places, and with which all Farmers ſhould be acquainted ; 
we ſhall now come to ſuch as are more particular” in 'their 
Kind, but moſt of them made to great Advantage. 


C HAP. XXVIIL - Of Cheſbire Cheeſe. 


HE Soil and Paſturage in CRESHIRE, and the adjacent 
Parts, are very favourable for Cheeſe; we have ob- 
ſerved, on entering upon this Article, that ſome Soils and Paſ- 
tures are more, ſome leſs favourable, but none ſo much, at 
leaſt none more, than this. 1 ef 5 

To this happy Article, which they have from Nature, the 
Cuaxsnire People add a particular in the making up of 
their Cheeſes: otherwiſe there is not much particular in the 
Method, except what becomes needful from the great Size 
of the Cheeſe. We ſhall however lay down the whole Pro- 


. 
> 


ceſs, as we have obtained it from ſome of the greateſt Dealers 
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on the Spot; that the Farmer elſewhere, in the like Circum- 
EZ ftances, may know how to ſet about the ſame Undertaking. 
©Z © Cheſhire Cheeſe is a new Milk Cheeſe of a very large Size, 
made from a Milk, which the Food of the Cows thereabouts 
renders particularly excellent for that Purpoſe. There is no- 
© thing more in the Matter, and the Way in which they make 
it we ſhall deliver preſently ; but firſt, for the particular In- 
ſtruction of the Farmer, we ſhall acquaint him with their ge- 


75 neral Management of their Cattle. 


The Time of the Vear at which they make their fine 


: $ Cheeſe, is from the Beginning of Mar to the End of See- 


5 TEMBRR :. this they expect annually as the Seaſon, and they 


76.7; manage their Milch Cattle accordingly. 


® In the Middle of Arxir they turn them out to Graſs, and they 
make Cheeſes as ſoon as they begin this feeding, but the firſt 
are not the fine ſaleable Kinds, nor are brought to Market. 


1 = They are coarſe, poor, and ill-taſted, and are all conſumed 


upon the Spot. The Paſtures are too rank at this ſhooting 


FgSZeaſon of the Year, and the Conſequence is, that the Cheeſes 
made from their Milk partake of this Rankneſs, and they 
have it not only in their Taſte but in their other Qualities : far 
from being of that regular and firm Texture, the Cheeſes 
"XX made afterwards have, theſe loſe their Shape, ſwell and be- 
come full of Holes, fo that they are neither well taſted nor 
well looking. Nothing can be ſo unlike what we commonly 
RX underſtand by the Name of a Cheſhire Cheefe, as what is 


b 


made in CHESHIRE at this Time of the Year. 


This may ſhew that the Effect really is owing to the Paſ- 


== turage, in thoſe excellent Cheeſes we have from CHRSHRE; 


for we fee, till the Paſture is come down from its own Rank- 


= neſs, it does not afford Milk-fit for Cheeſe-making there. 


= The People are fo ſenſible they are to expect this, that they 
uſe particular Cautions always at that Stafon :* they always: 


4 3s boil a Part of their Milk, which they do, not at other Seaſons” 


of the Year; but this does not anſwer, their Purpoſe. How - 


ever, as they are uſed to Cheeſe-making they begin at this 
= Scaſon, and ſo long as it is bad they keep it for their own Uſe ;/ 
nothing could inform them fo well as Experience, when it be- 
comes better, and finally, when it gets altogether fit for their 


Service in the great Way of their Traffick. 
. Some have attributed this Fault in the Cheeſe made early , 
in the Year in CHESHIRE, to ſome particular Weeds; and 
Horſemint has been named as the Principal; but this is a pal- 
pable Error. Horſemint grows all the Summer, ſo that were 
it the Cauſe the Effect would remain. The whole Occaſion 


is 
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is the particular Condition of the common Paſturage at that 
Seaſon. This in the reſt of the Year particularly favours the 
Cheeſe, but it is now too rank; and we very well know in 
other Inſtances, as well as this, the beſt Things may be faulty 
when they are in Exceſs. te Ber e Pens Riga, 

It is not only before the right Seaſon, but after it, that the 
Cheeſe of CHzsHIRE is bad; we have named the Time of 
the Year at which the fine Cheeſe of this County is made, 
which laſts only five Months: after this Period, though the 
ſame Care and Pains be uſed in making it, the Cheeſe grows 
bad again, and is not marketable ; at leaſt they do not earry 
it to Market, leſt it ſhould hurt the Credit of the Country: 
but they continue making it for ſonie time, for the Uſe of 
their own People. IE 5 by 
- The Fault of the Cheeſe after MicuatLmas, is of a very. 
different Kind from that in Spring. In the Month of ArziL 
it is rank, and in OcToBER it is poor. This is the greateſt 
Proof that can be, not only that the Excellence of the Cheeſe 
of this County is owing to the particular Nature of the Paſ- 
tures, but that this Article of Food to the Cattle is the whole 
Matter on which the Difference that good Dairywomen find 
in Cheeſe, in the ſeveral Parts of Ex LAND, depends. There 
is good Cheeſe made in SUFFOLK, and we ſee there is bad in 
CHESHIRE : but in general it is reaſonable to conclude, that 
the Soil of CESHIRE affords a Paſturage particularly fit, 
and that of SurFoL particularly unfit for Cheeſe. 5 

We ſee the Progreſs of the Growth of Paſturage in CHx- 
SHIRE, marked exactly by the Condition of their Cheeſe. 
During the Summer, when that Food is in its regular and, 

erfe&t Richneſs, Cheeſes made there, though in the ſame 
2 with thoſe in other Places, excel thoſe of any other 
Part of Ex AND; but in Spring the Herbage is too rank, 
and they are deſtroyed by their own Richneſs, and in Autumn 
it is too weak, and the Cheeſes grow poor. r ee 
As the People of CnESsHIRE begin Cheeſe- making before 
the Paſturage comes to be good, they continue it after it is de- 
cay'd ; and this with very good Reaſon, for they could not any 
ay elſe tell exactly when to begin, or juſt when to leave off. 
By this Conduct they do not loſe a Day of the Cheeſe Seaſon ; 
and as to what they make before and after the Seaſon of its Per- 
fection, they have a Home Conſumption. e ag 
When they are convinced there are no more of the market- 
able Cheeſes to be made, they continue that Work only till 
they have made the neceſſary Proviſion for Home; then they 


* 


{ * 
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bo to making of Butter, a greet deal of which they ſalt, and 
this they continue till the Cows grow dry. fas 412.4 
After this general Account of the Nature of Cheſhire 


| ; Cheeſe, and the Occaſion'of its particular Goodneſs, we ſhall 


e 
o =_ - 


give the Directions for attempting it in other Places, accord- 


ing to the Rules which are univerſally followed there; for in 
all the Country they have but one and the ſame Practice, and 
they very ſeldom fail in their Expectation, during the favour- 


8 5 able Time of the Vear. n ; | 
S CHAP. XXIX. The Way in which Cheſbire Cheefe is 


made. 


CuESsHIRE, we muſt obſerve that there are in this, as in 


* laying down the general Methods ef making Cheeſe in 
all other Things, ſome Differences; there are People in 


Ws Curr, who make poorer Cheeſes than others, but It is 


not to their Credit 2 Profit; and the — wn 2 obſerve 
in them, though in ſome Degree owing to the keeping, yet is 
alſo ſometimes owing to the Condition in which 1 — 
trom the Maker. . | A 
We have obſerved that the Cheſhire Cheeſe is properly a 
new Milk Cheeſe. We have ſhewn, in the treating of the 
common Country Cheeſes, that ſome make them, with new 
Milk, enriched by the Cream of the laſt Milking, and others 
of new Milk; impoveriſhed by an Addition of the ſkim'd 


1 Milk of a preceding Meal. In CHESsHIRE their Paſtures are 
00 rich that they never find it needful to enrich their new Milk, 


5 
_— * =p . A1 Eber ES 4 
People impoveriſh their new Milk, by mixing the ſkim'd 


1 4 e 5 CY 
© 15,94 
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1 


for it will alone, with proper Management, make Cheeſe of 
the richeſt Kind that can be; but ſome of the CHESsHIRE 


Milk of a former Meal, and this always | debaſes the Natu Al 


We 11d Quality of the Product. | 


This is the general Cauſe of the natural Poorneſs of ſach 


ty, mat the Milk of a Cow which has juſt calv 


i yot fo proper as that « fey Dari after therefore they never 
Ver. LC. nee 


- 


66 
take the Mitk of any Cow for Cheeſe till ſhe has been milked 
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four or five 'Times. 

This Caution being obſerved they uſe their whole Store of 
new Milk, a very little excepted, for their neceſſary Uſes, in 
the Cheeſe ManufaQture. When the Morning's Milking is 
brought in, they ſtrain it warm into a large Tub, and put in 
their Rennet. Four Spoonfuls is the Quantity they uſually. 
allow to as much Milk as will afford a Cheeſe of a Hundred 
Weight; and there are Dairies of ſuch Conſequence in that 
County, that they turn out two Cheeſes of about this Size 
rel Day, during the five Months they are in the right 

eaſon. 

They cover up the Tub, and when it has ſtood half an Hour 
they open it, and find the Curd formed. They are very cau- 
tious to hit the right Quantity of Rennet, which no Rule can 
determine, becauſe of the Difference in the Strength: for too 
little does not give the Curd a due Confiltence, ang. too much 
makes the Cheeſe bitter. 

Aſter half an Hour they uncover the Tub, and preſs Jaws 
the Curd with a large ſkimming Diſh; and When they have 
pretty well cleared off the Whey, they get to work upon the 
Curd with their Hands, which they break to Pieces in the 
moſt perfect Manner, voc it a long Ti irs, for that Pur- 

„ 1 
This done, ſuppoſing it for a Rande Weight Cheeſe, 
they add one Pound of Salt: this they. work i in, and mix tho- 
—_ well with the Curd. 

This done, they put the Curd into a wet ſtrong and large 
Cheeſe-cloth, and when. they have got the Whey tolerably 
well drained out, they put it into the Vat, or Mould, for four 
Hours, with a good Preſſure, putting the Vat in the Cheeſe 
Preſs, and working it down pretty ſtrongly. 

At the End of the four Hours they take it out, falt the Out- 
ſides, put it into a freſh wet Cloth, and put it into the Vat, 
and that into the Preſs again: here it is to be · kept four Hours 
more; and in the mean Time a Quantity of good ſtrong 


Brine i is to be made of Salt and Water, ao A into a large 
Tub. 
54 When the Cheeks. has been four Hours more in | the Preſs 
they take it out, and put it into the Tub of Brine, and then 
let it lie eight Days, all the Time covered over with Brine, 


and turned once a Day. 1 


At the End of this Time it is to be * oats: * laid to 


harden and dry. This. is 


4 be done in 2 particular Manner, 
and Preparation is to be m 1 


e for it * y. * 
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A Quantity of Ruſhes are to be cut up, and laid green on 
a large Board- on theſe the Cheeſe is to be laid when taken 
out of the Brine, and for the firſt Day nothing is to be done 
to it; the next Morning it is to be turned and wiped with a 
Hair Cloth all "__y and this is to be repeated every Day for 
s 7 2 twenty Days. 
MW 93 At the E d of this Time it muſt be removed. from the Bed 
of Ruſhes, and laid on the Floor; and it is here to be taken 
up, and turned once in three Days, and at every turning it is 
9 HE + to be rubbed till it gets firm and hard: as this is the com- 
aue Bes the Work, it is to be done very carefully; for if the 
due Degree of Hardneſs be not given at this Time, the Cheeſe 
| will be liable to Accidents in the keeping. Therefore it is an 
= eſſential Point to let it lie long enough, and wipe it carefully. 
1 & Þ When 1t is thus finiſhed and hardened, the laſt Thing 1 is 
he rubbing it over with ſome Butter, and this, though it may 
ſeem more trivial than the reſt, is very eſſential : half a Pound 
2 Jof Butter is the proper Quantity for a Cheeſe of a Hundred 
Weight, and this ſhould be rubbed thoroughly in all over it, 
4 . | Peching more tending to preſerve che Rind 1 in good Condition, 
and keep the Cheeſe found. | 
This is the Method obſerved in that famous Cheeſe County. 
FT hey have Rooms built on Purpoſe, in many Places, for the 
: 3 Irying of their large Cheeſes, and they raiſe the Floors ſeveral 
Meet above the Ground, to preſerve them from Damp. In 
+ | 1 many Places they uſe Shelves put round theſe Rooms, inſtead 
f uſing the Floor, which I think much the better Method, 
8 or the Cheeſes are more ſecure to be out of the Reach ob 
»» and they are more eaſily turned, and i conveni- 
* rubbed and Wipes, which 4 very e 


o WG, 


H AP. xxx. 07 making G ve Cheſhire, i in other 


e330 Han, . 3 


0 cerning the making of Cheſhire Cheeſe, is What 1 
1 Wave collected from thoſe who are much concerned ; in that Pro- 
pu, and from what I have myſelf ſeen, on the Spot-: for L 

ö 3 pnce, ſome Years ſince, made a Journey thither for that Pur. . 
ode, and took Notes of every Circumſtance, intending to at- 

os the making a Cheeſe of the ſame Sort. 

ving thoroughly acquainted myſelf with the Method 3 
vorking, I ſet about it at Home, employing the moſt careful 
per vants that could er and overrlcoking * thing my- 


elf. 


„ The 


7 HAT I have written in the 88 N con- 
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The firſt Trial did not ſucceed; and I made another; after 
die ſccohd 1 made u third, and being very much bent upon the 
Thing; I repeated the Etperiment oftener than a wiſe Man 
ſhould have done; for I found in the End I had been trying to 
make Brick without Straw, my Materials not ſerving me. 

I was not at that Time fo ſenſible, as I am ſince made by 
Expetiente, that the CRI RE Manufacture depends, in 2 
Manner, entirel y upun the CuESsHIRH Paſtures. It was plain 
the Food was of Hem Conſequence, and from the Failure of 
the Milk from one Paſture I tried that of another, and went 
the Round of all iy own, and feveral of my Neighbours, but 
nothing would do. Some Was too rank, and ſome too Lk 
A dy came oy to U err Richneſsof the Cnts 

i | 
This 1 hate tentzened as 4 Caution to others: but there i; 
no Need it ſhould prevent their making ſome Trials, only let WY 

learn from this Experience, not to venture ſo many. 

Tpere may be Ground that will afford a proper Milk; but 
Sees as do not, none can ever make this right Kind of 
Wherever the Farmer "RY upon his Hands a rich, wort 1 
and ſwWeet Grafs, with numefous Blades, a full Body in each, 
and few rank Weeds among it, there it will be worth while to MM 
rakes Trial ; ft ts let aide the Whole Buſmeſs of his Dairy 
for ſuch Trial, but to make one Cheeſe. Let him give the Bn 
Far falt play, by making it in the firſt or ſecond 

in Jux, Which 5 the Time when the very beſt 

Chee ſes are 125 im CHEHSHIRE; and having made this Trial 
with all due Care, accortihg to the Rules we have laid down, 
if it do not ſuceted Tet him give up the Expectation: if it do 
he has the Opportunity of making a Fortune. 2» 

Others beſide myſelf have tried with as little Succeſs, in WW 
various Parts of the Kingdom; but all this proves is, that we 08 
have not yet found any Paſtures like thoſe of CHESHIRE; 8 

bit that is ho Proof WE never ſhall. ay 
I be Misfortune of theſe Cheeſes made in the Orxortiir 1 
anner in other Places, is that they will not keep their = 5 
ence; and When. hat is loft they ſoon decay. The great 

i pineſz of the Cu ESsHIRER Paſtures 1 is, that they aun a 
Mik which Bas at the fare Time great Richnefs arid great 
Fi irmneſs in the Eürd, Which are the two Articles Whereon 

thy Friſe ho Filletef of Cheeſe e 


; by | 
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; 7 of Sheep. 


in Proportion of any other 
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'© H A 5. XXI. of noking Wop: Milk Cheeſe. 


HE Reader ho i u cquainte | with. theſe SubjeQs, 
will naturally enough ſuppoſe à cheeſe made of Sheepy 
05 Milk k muſt be a very poor one: — this is a great Error, 
= They prefer in CnEsHIx E the e the neighbouring 
Parts of WaALzs,.to, the very fineſt their gun, giving 
thirty per Cent, mare ine: it, 4m * is © mace of * Ml 


T1, 


* Milk, as we have obſerved, ont of the three Pas dae , 
be: 1 Butter, and the watery. or wheyey. Matter; hut it is the ug 
= ticular Quality of the ber Bn Milk, chat it affgrds moſt urg 


It is natural alſo to this nd to be tender ; but there” are 
Paſtures on which the Sheep Yeld 3 Milk as proper for Cheeſe, 
as the Cows of CygsnirRe, Theſe, are dan el in and Ki 
bout the Borders Walks, I have examined them with 
| Deſign to tell the Farmer in EN LAND which of his own wy 
= like-them, and I can give him ſome Hope of Succeſs in 
RE: a if he will a it worth while to attempt the Man: 
IS, ure. 
| DENBIGHSHIRE | is the particular Count where Sheep 
Milk Cheeſe is fine; this is as famous as the Cheſhire of Ex- 
GLAND. The Paſtures on which the Sheep feed there are 
WE hilly, the Soil; rocky, and the Graſs lou pt "ey, thick an 
Ny entirely free from rank Weeds. 
Me have the ſame or very nearly. the fame Kind of Paſture 


” in ſome Parts of HzzT®oRDSHIRE and the Farmer fi 
WW” know it by the Shortneſs and dark Look of the Gr 7 75 | 
the little blue Bell Flowers, which are tl princ 
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chat grows among it. In theſe Paſtures Sheep fp 2 115 
che Curd whereof is firm, and therefore. there i is all the 

: Er and little of ie Inconvenience attending this 

| e 

| - The Cheeſes made of this Milk are eFyeamly rich and 

. Wee. They never have any great Degree of Hardneſs; 

but their Richneſs is always à great ecommendation, 4 ar 


| another is their ripeni nick; for one Al mode 4 
Size will be fit to Gin four kee of 3 * 14 
This may very, well tempt. the Ew61154 Farmer to make a 
Trial, and the Price may encourage him farther. Tis 4 a 
Cheele 8 in many r ENGLAND Yup 8 fivs 
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Pence to ſeven Pence a Pound Retail; and might be ſet at a 
much larger Rate in Lo, . - 

We ſhall acquaint the Farmer with the Method of chaking 
it to Perfection; but ſhall firſt inform him what he is to ex- 
Eee Way of Quantity from theſe new-faſhioned Milch 

ttie 

Five Ewes, upon a 664 Paltvre;: will give at the Rate of 
two Gallons of WII a Day: upon an indifferent one they 
will give a Gallon and half: 2 upon this the Farmer may judge 
how many he will ſet aſide for Fs Purpoſe of milking. He 
may count five Ewes as the ſame with one Cow, and he will 
not be much miſtaken. OO, oF, 

The Sheep are to be milked Morning and Evening, ans 

when they are à little uſed to it will ſtand very quietly. The 
Milk of the Evening js to be ſtrained into that of the Morn- 
ing, and when the Milkers come in the next Morning, the 
whole is to be mixed with what they bring in. This is the 
_ Cuſtom in WALxs, where they make theſe Cheeſes beſt; 
fo that the Sheep Milk Kind 1 is always what we call a three 
Meal Cheeſe. 
When the Milk is all mixed, a little of it muſt be e 
and that poured into the reſt to make the whole of the ſame 
Degree of Warmth with that which juſt comes from the 
Cow. Then the Rennet is to be ſtrained in, and thoroughly 
mixed with it. As to the Quantity, it is jon ue one fifth 
Part more than is uſed for Cows Milk. 

The Veſſel is to be covered, and Rand biet till the Curd is 
formed,. and after that the Procedure i is to be much the ſame 
with that on other Occaſions. The Whey muſt be ſkim'd 
off, the Curd muſt be well worked in the Hands; and after- 

ards put into a wet Cloth and preſs d, yur this Preſſure url 
5 continued Tix Hours. 

At the End of that Time it muſt by take dun and the 
Cloth ſhifted ; the Outſide muſt be then ſalted, and it muſt 
be preſſed fix Hours more, the other Side being turned 7 

ards. 

K While, this is doing a Bed of Ruſhes muſt be made u 

the Floor, and the Cheeſe, when taken out, mult be 
pon it, and ift this Manner it muſt lie « Fortnight, abies up 
and | turning it every Day; and remembering every Time it is 
taken up; to rub it ſoftly but thoroughly all over, with a dry 
nd not very c6arſe Cloth. In this Time; drying gently and 
N it will get ſome conſiderable Firmneſs, for a e 
mellow 2a Kind; and when it is thus far pr 


of is 0 be taken from the Floor and laid upon Shelves, Ces 
| it 
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? 15 it will dry. more a than at fivſty' and be Werden \ 
niſhed. 
This is the Method of Wing a Sheep Milk Cheeſe entire, 
47 and a very excellent and valuable Kind it is: but there may 
be a Sort made with Sheep and Cows Milk mixed, which will 
anſwer the Farmer's Purpoſe: excellently in many Places, 
where his Paſture would not ſerve for ay making Cheeſe leon 
the Sheep-Milk alone. 
= There is a. Seaſon when the Sheep-Milk may be nad in 
== Plenty, and without Inconvenience: this is when the Graſs 
Lambs are ſold off fat: the Ewes will then yield a large 
WW Quantity of Milk, and that regularly for ſome conſiderable 
Time; they ſhould therefore be milked, and the Produce 
== mixed with) the-Cows Milk for Cheeſe. We have mentioned 
= how Sheep-Milk abounds with Curd; and how fine that is in 
its Kind: being mixed with Cow's Milk, the Curd produced 
from both has the Advantage of each Kind, it gets Firmneſs 
from the Cow, and a — Mellowneſs from the Sheep. 
This Curd is to be made into "Cheeſe in the Way we have 
3 deſcribed for the ne Milk Cheeſe, and it will excel any that 
is made of new Milk from the Cow alone. I have had Cheeſe 
of this Kind made upon my own Ground, and when it has 
come to my Table, ſome have taken for one Kind of foreign 
Cheeſe, ſome for another; and "ay wee Nene 0 
clared it better chan moſt N | 8 


- 1 * * 
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C HA p. XXXII. To wal Nun Cheeſe. 

WY vor Hi tnt 2, iz hn: 99 
wude Cheeſe ron Fae in many Parts of ENGLAND, 

very dainty and excellent Kind ; it is a very thin new 
| Milk Cheeſe, with an exceeding fine and ſmooth Coat, that 

is the whole Matter. It differs from the common new Milk 
| Qheeſes more in the Form, and the Manner of hg: and 
drying, than in any thing efſentiabiwitſelf/! - on 

The Reader has obſerved that for the drying uf the 
CHESHIRE Cheeſes, which are large and thick, they uſe a 
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| the Room; and in the ſame — — a Bed of common Nettles 
is the Matter n which | theſe Cheeſes-are dried, and fibm 


Hon are to be freſn gut, as the Ruſſies on the other 3 and the 
Manner, of: making the: Cheeſe is this. 10 50 ,. 111 70 


Purpoſe ouſt»; ass ãt comes in warm from the Cows, without 


Bed of Ruſhes ſpread evenly upon the. Ground or floor of 
* awhichthey receive their Name: ihe Nettles upon'this Octa- 


| :0 Let the» Milk ot the Mornings. milkin be staben bor this | 


| any * or . ” the ROY or impoveriſhing 
4 | it; 
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itz or the joining with it the Milk of any former milking. 
Let this pure freſh Milk be ſtrained — the ſtraining 
wl. into a large Pan, or ſmall Tub, and let there be imme- 
iately added fo it as much Rennet as will be neceſſary to turn 
it. Tis then to be covered up half an Hour; then the Curd 
is to be preſs'd down, and the Whey ſkim'd off, and when 
thus ſeparated the Curd is to be wrought in the Hands, 
When it is well worked it is to be put into a Cheeſe Vat, not 
more than three Quarters of - an Inch deep, and preſe'd to get 
out the Whey. 

The very ſame Method i is to. be uſed that ina directed for 
the new Milk Cheeſe, and by this Means there will be a very 
fine One- meal Cheeſe, thin and delicate, prepared, and ready 
for drying. It is then the Nettles come in Uſe. When it _ 
been — preſs'd it is to be laid on the Floor, which 1s 
to he firſt ſpread over with freſh Nettles, and another Parcelof 
the ſame is to be ſpread over it. 

Care muſt be taken in the cutting and living of theſe Nets 
tles, for the Cheeſe is to have an even Coat, and that will de- 
pend entirely upon the Management in this Particular. In 
the cutting then it muſt be obſerved, that only young Nettles 
are to be taken, or the tender Tops alone of ſuchi as are more 

own; and theſe, when they have been laid eveniy upon the 

| 841 muſt be preſs'd down, and ſlatted carefully into an even 
and ſmooth Surface: this is the efſential Article whereon. the 
Smoothneſs of the Coat of the Cheeſe depends; and if there 
be any.thicker Stalks, they Will take. Effect upon the tender 
Surface of it, and even any rumpled Leaf will have the ſame 
Conſequence. When the Bed is made flat and even, the 
Cheeſe is to be laid carefully upon it, and a Coat of the ſame 
Kind ſpread evenly over it. Every other Day freſh. Nettles 
are to be brought in, and the Cheeſe is 3 wiped and laid 
upon the ne Pareel, covering it with freſh ones alſo. In 


this Manner it is to be kept ni 16 np und e the Ka- 
* hre want menen 0326 ene 


to 20 U A Be 3 To make a running h,, att 
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Is is, a greater Malice than the former FR is 3 
) richer Cheeſe, with the ſame Advantages of ripening; 

Ins thus. Mix together equal. Meaſure of Stroaki 

of the Cow, and of rich Cream, put this in a clean Pan. 

Set it in a Pot of. Water, that: the Water may reach up on 

eee 4s high as the Cream and. 8 do within; 
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then ſet the Pot om the Fire, til) the! whole be as warm as 
Mik from the Cow. Wa YJOUD neu begun ad num 21 
Take the. Pani/out!:of: the. Water, anch in ads. much 
Rennet as is ſufficient to turn it. Stir this. well in, ſo that it 
may mix'thoroughly; and then cover the Veſſel. 
When it is comè, preſs down the Curd, and take off the 
Whey: then heat the W) ic hot and throw it upon 
the Curds, and after this take up the Curd, whieh wilt now 
be in a Body: this muſt be done carefully with both Hands; 
and the Curd is to be raiſed 1 ats whole as poſſible without 
breaking it, and ſo laid into the Vat j then placè it 1 
and put a ſmall Weight upon it y/ afterwards put on & larger, 
but Jon” t bring it to the Screw Preſs, for i it is too delicate for 
that forcible ſqueezing.  - | N 
When the Whey is Bot out let it be bo; ſalted A lit 
tle, and laid upon a fine even Bed of Nettles. The Leaves 
of the Nettles {tripped from their Stalks, ſhould be uſed for 
this Purpoſe: ©" it muſtbe ſhifted as the other, and l 
ripe in three Weeks or leſs. Three Pints of each of the 
| SEES; erer 19. oh fed nen this K inc 
58 GLIGTY IC N 551 vf e Ds 
d H A P. , — ive Chegfe.lov // 
ln Seq: a nueoo m lo und bas ;YHhomimno DI 
HIS. 4 large and rich Kind of Cheeſe, named from 
the County whencè it is brou She, and where it * 
cipally made. The Bigneſs material Artiele, fer I 
have ſeen the fame Kind * exactly, made ſmaller, 
and it has been not at All partichlar, or — ſeemed of the 
Nature of the larger. What is farther Tiger in it l Klint 
were is Butter worked into it, which greatiy helps the Mol- 
1 225 Jowneſs; bu Of Wos Hz bas 1s, AT9VIALE 10M 1 191 


This is to be made thus. Let the Milk of twelve "Cows 


5 
i 
4 


Milk of the ſame Cows be brought-ints the Dairy warm 


over-night's Milk, and mix'd with this-Milk-of the M 
let all be ſtrained together into a large Tub, and us m 
RNennet put in as will be ſuffeient to turn it: Let it be co 
. up for half an Hour; then open it, break and prefs down 
122 | 
workedi'in the to a Cheeſe of this there 
muſt be allowed three Pounds of ' freſh Butter. Tice mathe 
well worked into the Curd with the Hands, an da rte balt 
ſprinkled over ie, und alſo worked in. Tech e 


N . 34118 40% M19 DDE Reinen It 
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be ſet over "Night for Cream; und im the Morning et che 
dom them. Let the Cream be carefully taken Gn he 


em the A 5 
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It is then to bè ut into the Preſs in j large Wet Cloth, and 
it muſt be turned very frequently, every Time uſing freſh 
wet Lien, till toward the laſt, and then there muſt be three 
F *Þtt it 09-2000 Bu 2f 20022 nn 
When it is put infor the laſt Time It muſt be ſomewhat 
fit mer preſſed thhn befdre, and it ought to remain in the 
Preſs forty, Hours. When it is ken / out of the Preſs it muſt 
be wuſhed over with Whey, and laid in Cloths till dried. It 
is fmally to be laid on a Shelf, that it may dry perfectly, and 
— mult be turned. vory frequently, and every Time care - 
fully wiped. It will, according to its Se, take a conſidera- 
ble Lime in * but, it will ene in the End: a very rich 


and fine Cheeſe. 44 1 * 2182 ez. 73 A . a 
H A P. XxXXV. Of de mb Wet hee 
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NIE. ag wa our - Huſbandman.the proper Ads, 
VV. ment and various Uſes of Milk, he Produce: of his his 
Cows, and we are now to R Nature, Qualities, 
and moſt advantageous Uſes of Wool afforded by his Sheep. 
Wool. has been conſidered at all Times as à hoſt valuable 
Commodity; and that of our Country is preferable to moſt 


other upon the Earth. We find: the Uſe of Wool known in 


the earheſt Periods: -and Flecks of Sheep are mentioned in the 
firſt! Ages of Mankind „Whether we read ef them in Sacred 
or Profane Hiſtory. "Kings! and Lawgivers have not been 
aſha te to employ themſelves in the Care of them; and 
thereſqre the Country Gentleman needs not think their Wool 


an; Artisle beneath his Mignity. : Wei wiſhto make a Regard 


to it more univerſal, and ſhall endeavour to barten the _ 
Knowledge of it lee e c ern (ad 0 

We read in Sacred Hiſtory that the Pattiatch . 
had Flocks; and the IsRAELIT ES of -that early Time all em- 
Ployed themſelves in the Care of them: their Neighbours the 
Mibla mrs had ſuch Numbers at that early Period, that 
the IsRA RIA Es tpok among the Spoil after, their Succeſs a- 
ganſt, them, more than fr. Hundred Thouſand; and drove 


40 their own Lands: and;;two Hundred and: ga Thouſand 


were taken from the Hachnar xe by the Sentige Rrunzu. 
quereg;a Part of their Qountry, he, cartied/away Sheep in A 
Ker; the AB AnLAxs at the ſamę Period had alſo Sheep 
they brought more than ſeven; houſand-Rams. at one 
. to JEHOSAPHAT and the Wann muſt have bred 


them 


* > =o K G 
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: 15 9 them alſo in great Numbers, - for MrsHA, King of that 


ſand Lambs, and a hundred Thouſand Rams. 

⁊I!beſe are Paſſages of Hiſtory delivered in the ſeveral Parts 
7 of the Old Teſtament, according to the different Circum- 
ſtances that introduced them; and by theſe we find that at 


= Abundance; and that the Mip1ianiTes and HaGARTTEs, the 
rutoriAxs and the ARABIANS,' and the MoAnTEs fed 
them alſo in vaſt Numbers. 
RX Here therefore is an Account of Sheep bred and tended in 
XX a Manner all over the Eaſtern Quarter of the World; and we 
RE have occaſional Mention alſo of the ſame Creatures making a 
chief Object of the Care, and a principle Article in the 
== Riches of the AMALEKITES, the PhILISTINES, eee 
People of Damascus. 
= Theſe are Countries whoſe Extent and Situation are ve 
= well laid dawn by the Labours of the Learned of later Tim 
and by this we fee a great Part of the Quarter of the World, 


nimal. Tis 
That this el. was nl not * — its Fleſh, 

ſome have very idly pretended, is evident alſo from many 

Paſſages. The Mention of Wool is made in ſome of theſe, 

and in others there are Alluſions to the Implements of Weav- 

ing, which though they may be applied to either the weaving 

5 of Woollen or Linen Cloth, yet as Mention is in the ſame 


WE for the Loom, they mult be allowed often to refer 10 this Aid: 
ticle. 5 0 
* That the folk AELITES e fed heap for the Wool, 


55 | Chapter of DEUuTERONOMY; the firſt of the Fleece of the 
WE Sheep is declared the Due of the Prieſt: and that other Coun- 
tries knew its Value in the ſame Manner, is plain from an In- 


We ſtance in the Preſent of the MoaprTisn King before-named, 
= which is, that the Rams were given with their Wool. 


1 ver's Beam: the Fullers Field is mentioned i in Is Al An and 
f by the Prophet 9 and EZEk KIEL, in the twenty- 


ſeventh Chapter, calls the People of Damascus: Merchants 
in white Wool. 


We have ed theſe Paſſages, whiah contain the aum 
mary of: what is ſaid concerning Flocks of * thei * 
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Country, rendered to the King of IsRAZEL a hundred Thou- 


8 this remote Time, much earlier than the utmoſt Extent of 
any other Hiſtory, that the I3RAtLITES had Sheep in great 


then moſt inhabited, ee to the Care 05 this. —_— 14 8 


Books made of Wool, and of the Methods of preparing it 


may be ſeen by the Tythe exacted on it. In the eighteenth | 


The Staff of Gorran's Spear i is ſaid to be equal to a Wea- | 
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Ind its Manufacture, in the Scriptures, to ſhew that the ſheer- 
ing af Sheep, the Uſe of Wool, the manufacturing it into 
Cloth, and the prepating that Cloth by fulling, were Articles 
known in the earlieſt Time. It eftabliſhes the Care of this 
Animal, and the Uſe of its Fleece, upon a very great Au- 
thority of antient Hiſtory: it produces Examples that may 


animate private Gentlemen to intereſt themſelves in the Care 


and, Management of its Fleece, and Kings and Legiſlative 
Powers to eftabliſhiand encourage the Manufacture of it. This 
Attention both of private Perſons of Fortune, and of the publick 
Authority and Regard, is greatly wanting at preſent in Ex c- 
LAND, for the Advancement of our Woollen Manufactures. 
It has been ſaid that GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND na- 
turally were the Reſources of the reſt of the World for Wool; 
but this has been a fond Miſtake, and has led the Publick into 
a Neglect of that Concern, from which it will not be eaſy to 
recover. ; 2393akie 0 102 
We have ſhewn here that Wool was produced in Abun- 
dance, and wrought into Cloth for common Service in the 
whole Eaſtern Part of the World, before any thing was known 
of Bui AN; and we have found by Experience of late Time, 
that there are many other Countries in Eu ROE which may 
rival us, if we neglect the Care, or our Legiſlature the En- 
cauragements) is n 2, e e ite won gt 
It is leading the Huſbandman into a falſe Calm, to make 
him imagine that the natural Quality of Bzxririsn-Wool is fo 
fuperior to that of other Countries, that he may manage as 
he will, and it will ſtill have the Preference. Other Nations 
have been eminent in this Article before Bx1T ain, was atten- 
tive to ĩt. We know not whether this Iſland was peopled at 
the Time of the earlieſt of the Tranſactions above- named, in 
which Wool is mentioned ſo importantly ; and even long after, 
when the enterpriſing Genius of the PROENICIARs puſhed 
their Navigation and their FTraffick hither, this Commodity 


was not known amongſt our People. 


They traded hither for Tin, which they purehaſed on the 


called the”Cas81TxRTDES; and as they came hither on that 
Account, they took of thoſe early-BriTans alſq all that they 


had to offer in Commerce. The ſeveral Articles are named, 
and Woel is not of the Number. SrxaBO has committed 


to Poſterity the different Commodities: they were beſide Tin, 


' 


the great Article which brought thoſe remote People hither, 


Lead, Corn, Cattle, Gold and Silver, alſo Dogs of a parti. 


eular Breed, the old and famous ExcLisy Bull Dogs; ar 
9 Wh 
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& what comes neareſt'the preſent Article, Hides. Theſe were 
the ſeveral Articles furniſhed by the Bx1ToNs, and we ſee 
they had a Market for whatever was the Produce or Manu- 
tacture of their Country, but they never brought Wool to. 
the Traders, though they ſold them Hides, Therefore we 
ſee that BrrTain, far from having at all Times ſupplied other. 
Nations with Wool, was a Country that late fell into that 
Concern; and that there were ManufaQtures of Woollen in 
the Eaſtern Countries, and probably in many others, before 
the Uſe of the Fleece appears to have been known in this 
Iſland. 8 — 15 1 „iin TIN. 
This is not wonderful, becauſe the Inhabitants of a great 
Part of the Kingdom went naked, and thoſe who covered 
= themſelves with any thing uſed the Skins of Beaſts, in a 
= rough and favage Manner. . ee l ie er en 
As we have here ſhewn from Sacred Hiſtory, that this was 


ſhew it | 
ties; and from that We ſhall deduce the Leſſon of Induſtry, 


td Times much eatlier than their own, as familiar in the ſame 
8 Trnxtax Purple was employed: in dying 
woollen Cloth; and the early Expedition of the Ax Gow AUTS 
to Corn, for what was called the Golden Fleece, how 


ever it hath been "repreſented, was no more than à Voyage, 


of Traffick in Search of this Commodity. The Naturaliſts, 
may ſuppoſe their Voyage wul in Bearch ef Geld, and the, 
65 | | Adepts 


and they refer 
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Adepts pretend that the Secret of the Philoſopher's Stone was 


couched under this Myſtery : but plain Reaſon, and the moſt 
authentick Accounts of the Tranſaction, taken in their plaineſt 
Senſe, ſay nothing more than this; that the People of Cor- 
cHIs underſtood the Management of Sheep, and the manu- 
facturing of their Wool, better than any other Nation of 
that Time; and that JasoN, and his Partners, in that Ex- 
pedition, after encountering many Dangers at Sea, and in 

their firſt Intercourſe with them, brouglit back a Quantity of 
the Wool, and a Number of the Natives to manage the 
ſame important Article in their Country. 

The City of CoxmTH' became afterwards a general Mart 
for Wool and woollen Manufactures, and therefore all Com- 
modities in general: and after PourEx had ſcattered the Pi- 
rates, the ſame Article was a very conſiderable Branch of 
the Commerce carried along the Coaſts of the Mediterranean 

In all theſe Ages, while ſo conſiderable a Traffick was car- 


ried on with Wool and woollen Cloths, in the ſeveral Coun-- 


tries we have named, nothing was known of Bert ain. The 
Knowledge the PHoENnICIAaNns had of our Country was loſt; 
and they had never communicated it to any other People. 
This Ifland ſubſiſted as a Place ſeparated from the whole 
World, and unknown to all its Inhabitants; and the Hiſtories, 
ſuch as they are, that give an Account of BxurE the TRO- 
JAN, and his Deſcendants, their Wars and Victories, mention 
not a Word of this important Article. 
Our Anceſtors, ſomewhat more civilized in thoſe Ages 


Wool, but we are told of ſeveral of them by Name. The 
ſame accurate and faithful Writers who give an Account of 
the Commodities of Bxrr Alx in thoſe early Times, and do 
not name Wool among them, name that Article as a very 
yalogbleand firſt Rate Commodity in reſpeR of others. Sy AI& 

FL A 1B 
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Bobs im Pag of, ite bl. 79 
WT is mentioned: with great Commendation, in reſpect of the 


Woch it, 


product dun thoſe eathj Times, und the Manufactures 
mad from it ĩ inſumua that ſome attribute the Invention of 
== weaving woollen Cloth to the People of that Nation. Wiook 
vas received in the eazly Times from many Parts“ of the 
RS Fuxine; and the Trade of the Baltick was, ina great Mea 
= ſure; ſupported by it. The AxAMEN TANs ef the ſame Period 
paurchaſed WodP. and woollen Clothes of the Turxs,' in 
1 — for Horſetß. Roxx in ſomewhat later Times, re- 
W= ceived woollen Manufactures from AxXXNDRIA. This all 
= ſtands eſtabliſhed on the beſt Authorities, and is related by 
all the Authors Who have, in ant Part of their Works, ho 
== Occaſior'to:mebtion the. Commerce: of thoſe early Ages. 

all thoſe Time Bxir Ai continued negligent of this e, 
as is evident from the Silence of all thoſe who mention the 
woollen Trade of other Nations, among the moſt conſider- 
able Articles: of their Commerce; and Jay: nothing of it in 
= reſpe& of this, when they treats of the Product of ity d 
ce Traffick carried on by them. 

It will be ſeen, in the ſucceeding part of this Work, bew 

3 valandle a Part of our natural Advantage we negle cted in this . 
Article; and we ſhall, I hope, be cautioned not again to loſe 

2 0 great a Beießt, Which o math others: have, at different 
Times, taken fror us, and will always be ready to take from 

vs again, if our own Aſſiduity, and een N 0 
915 ernment do not prevent them. n Nr 1s 
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N the Countrica that lie far North, Er Wool 151 dener 
"coarſe and of little V alu. 


= in IcxrAxn it is as coarſe as Rae Ra in mal} Quanticy 
2 IE the Wool in general is but poor, though there is 
ſome tolerably good tharof of their natural Sheep is ſhort and 
: coarſe, and ſuch as :they bring over fromother Places often 
15 die in the hard Winters. They wor K up into Manu- 
5 by fa dures at Home] but they are of the . unde: cheir 
185 FCloth. is little better than Flannel and the principal Uſe of nh 
WE beſide is in a coarſe Kind of Knit Stockings, which they not 
* make for thernſelves, but for Exportation 30 the other 
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- thod; in the dying the.red Part of cheſe Manwfactutes} which 


keeps them the Pre-eminence in that Manufacture, thous 
Ad Hats poſſible have been uſta by 


do .Produtts of abe lud. Bdox All. 
rom us, but they have ſince Manuſaktures ſo tar, 


that they have = [coarſe Cloth of- their own: Fabrick, and to 
neee grant eat ron heed 


id laid on the ExnGr15Hs „NM unl⁰˖α⁵eν 371 £94 


An Muscbvꝝ they have Abundance of: — but their 
Webl a ot fine. e 4 d 21 1 br or. bom. : Hu 
In PoLaxD they have forme Wool, but Nee e | 
GERMANY,-in manyParts, abounds in Sheop, and their 
Wool is fine, and the People unde fand very well how-to 
make the beſt Advantage of it. Ogtun gil nation bort 
In eee there is Abündance of 
fine Wool, and many of the Woolkn Manufactures have 
been either inventetd or i rovedito æ great Heigit there. 
„FnR NC is not Kalbe for its Wool, though: fome in the 
Southern Provinces is very fine, but they: a great deal, 

and to our great Diſadvantage, from EEA DN among Acker 
Places z, working up vurunn.Produce't das * other Macken 
in aur Stead. 019 9319-21821 ext 4:32 2119" 

SPAIN produces a good Quantity of Wodl and its the finef 

in the World : we err im ſuppoſing that of our dun Country 
excels. all others; this ds an Inſtance of ithe Error; and there 
are ſeveral others. —— zr gen 1 als gift or bo 4 HT 
Po FTU AL his Wc \alfo' little inferior, 6 the Sr Aer: 
it is fine and delicate, and fit for the niceſt Work-. 
Ira x affords ſo much Wool that à great deal is znnually 
exported, and it is very good: che Vrewn TI NE and PARA 
in particular are famous for a fine and valuable Kind. 


In HugcarydndPrinsiyvaſck there is a greatidea} 
of Wool produced thaugii not of any y Tar Excellence, 


ſo that ĩt is leſs en by Strangers, and in general it is worked 


vp at Home. h ma et nee 
In Tux KEN they have Abundance or Sheep; and the 
on &confiderable Traffick in Wo. d 
In SCOTLAND: @ great deal of good) Wool is. 0 
though not equal to that of ER OITIAND U. In OAK war, 
'TwzD ALE, and more North, they hate what is very fine, 


and they underſtand it very well. They had the Art of mak- 
ing Broad Cloth in great Perfection before the Uhion. ITbbe 


— all other Manufactures of that Kind; 
bnes! There is a Me- 


GL as60wW Plads 
and:they-have. many other wery good 


the Stats have the Addreſs to keep to themſelves, and which 


o People to diſe 
Abe scare ae mae a der 


mot} 
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= our People of the ſame Rank; it would not have been eaſy to 
= have kept a Secret of that Importance in ENGLAND, which 
vWwas neceſſarily entruſted to ſo many People. 4 
8 In the Eaſt they at preſent leſs regard the Produce of this 
Commodity; becauſe their principal Manufactures are in Silks 
and Cottons, but there is a great deal of very fine Wool in 
As1a, SyRIa, and PERSIA. They have a particular Breed 
of Sheep in this laſt-named Country, whoſe Wool is long and 
= greyiſh, and they make certain peculiar Manufactures of it, 
and thoſe much eſteemed. | 
In Cnixa and the EAsr-Ixpixs the Produce of Wool is 
ſeo great, that they ſhear their Sheep three Times a Year : 
and in AMERICA they feed Abundance of Sheep, whoſe Wool, 
in many Parts, is little inferior to that of our own Country. 


RX C H A P. XXXVIIL Of the managing Wool in different 
The Fart of EUROPE. | 


0 . FrexCH, who very well know where the beſt 
76 Wool is to be had, get what they can from EnGLanD, 
not a little from Sy Alx, and purchaſe it wherever good is to 
be had in other Places. The foreign, as well as their own, 
they divide into ſeparate Parcels, according to the Degree of 
== Goodneſs, before they work it up or diſpoſe of it. Moſt 
other Countries have the ſame Practice, and from their di- 
viding it into three Kinds this is called the Triage of Wool. 
= Theſe three Kinds are called, in all the modern Languages, 
the firſt, the ſecond, the third Kind of Wools. And when 
the Fleece is fold entire, there is uſually made a Diſtinction, 
ccording to its Quality, into a firſt or a ſecond Kind, the fine 
und the coarſe being diſtinguiſhed by theſe Names. 

I be Proprietor has his Choice to ſell his Wool in the Groſs, 


* 


beſt Method is to manage every Commodity as well, and 
Vork it as far as the Knowledge or Convenience of the Huſ- 
bandman will permit; for thoſe who buy Things in the Rough, 
s they call it, always make themſelves large Allowances for 
EW aſte and Labour in the working. In many Articles the 


* 


Wand ſelling it wrought, fo far as the Farmer can convenien 
The Wool of Seain is principally from CasTiLE, Ax- 
_ con, and NAvarRE, and of theſe the firſt is generally 
he fineſt. It makes an admirable Mixture with our Ex- 
Stisu Wools. Thoſe of FRancx are, by all Acknowledge- 


| "=" it is ſhorn, or to clean and ſeparate it; and in general the 


* Difference between ſelling the Produce in this rough 1 47 ' 
y | 


Vor. IV. ment, 
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of the SPANISH, and a 


avi 


Book III. 
ment, greatly inferior to ours; yet they by a proper Mixture 
8 good Fabrick, have produced Cloths 
very little inferior to our own, when we have kept our Wool 
entirely from them. Our People ſhould in this learn of their 
Neighbour's Policy. Peace | 

In Syain, where they are very choice of their fine Wool, 
they have five different Ways of ſelling it; and the Ex GLIsR 
Farmer fhould obſerve the Difference for his own Informa- 
tion. TNT it, fometimes ſingly on the Sheep's Back; 
ſecondly, Coarſe as ſhorn; thirdly, Wafhed, cleaned, and 
triaged ; that is, ſeparated into the fineſt, ſecond, and coarſer 
Kind ; and fifthly, On the Sheep's Back at a general Price, to 
pay for one Pile what other Piles of the ſame Quality ſhall 
be fold for. They generally find the fourth Way the beſt for 


the Seller, and the fifth the beſt for the Buye# Twas once 6. 


a Cuſtom in Ex LAND to ſell the Wool in this Way, but 
our Farmers are grown wiſer, and we hope they will continue 
to be ſo. 

The Difference in Quantity between the Wool as it is ſhorn, 
and when waſhed and cleaned, is about one half: ſometimes 


the Waſte is a little leſs, fometimes a little more, but uſually 


about this. The ſecond Cleaning which prepares them ab- 
folutely for Cloth, reduces them near a fifth; and this is the 
whole waſte in general Terms. 


- This will inform the Farmer upon what general Conditions ; 
he may ſet the Price of his Wool, if he chufe to Part with it i 


rough, but it will in this, and all other Articles, always be 
his Intereſt to Work them as far as he can himfelf: this is ſo 


univerſat, that he ſhould underſtand it as repeated under every (lM 


Article. 


Upon the whole, having looked into the Produce of the 1 0 


every Kind, that the Farmer may ſee not only where the beſt 
Wool is produced, but form ſome rational Gueſs to what the 
Excellence is ,wõmng. 


In general two Things contribute to the Finenefs of the ; 
Wool, the Sweetneſs of the Paſture and the Cleanlinefs of * 


keepin g. f | 


- Y'hip Sp AIN, where the Wool 18 excellent, the Grounds are 


in a Manner barren, in Compariſon. of thoſe in many othcr 
Countries, and in many Northern Nations we have mention- 
ed as producing indifferent Wool, the Meadows are covered 
with a very rich Graſs: but then the little Graſs of Spa 
is ſweet, and this abundant Quantity of the Northern King- 

l | ms 


F a 


Wool of different Countries, we fhall do well to conſider the 
Nature of their Paſturage, and other accidental Things of 
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= doms is harſh and ſour. A coarſe Graſs makes a coarſe 
= Wool; and to this we may attribute the ill Succeſs of thoſe 
= ſeveral Schemes which have been practiſed, of carrying the 
Sheep of Wool Countries into others not famous for that 

W Produce ; the Kind is not of ſo much Importance in this 
Matter, as the Nouriſhment ; and the ſame Sheep in a ſweet 

RX Paſture will yield the fineſt Wool, that will afford but indiffe- 

rent on a coarſer Graſs, ö 
BE The practical Rule to be drawn from this is, that the Far- 
mer who has a Mind to raiſe the Credit and Price of his Wool, 
ſhould firſt chuſe a proper Breed, which we have ſufficiently 
bt directed under the Article of Sheep, and then feed them prin- 

XX cipally, if not entirely, upon his ſweet high Paſture Grounds, 
= Cleanlineſs is the next Article, and this follows the other 

in Courſe, for the Sheep on Downs are always much cleaner 

than thoſe in low Grounds. The FRENCH cannot be fo care- 


K 


ful in this Reſpect as we may, becauſe the Fear of Wolves 
= renders it neceſſary for them to houſe their Sheep in Winter; 
and in this Caſe there is no Poſſibility of their living ſo ſweet 
and clean, as when they went on in an open Paſture, and 
touch nothing but the Graſs waſhed with the Dews of Heaven. 
Our covered Fold for raiſing Manure from the Dung and 
Vrine of Sheep, will be little Diſadvantage to their Wool, if 
be Earth thrown into it be of a ſandy or dry loamy Kind, and 
one anſwers that Purpoſe better. N 0 


ua. XXXIX. Of the Original of the Woollen Trade 


D of ENGLAND. 


E have ſeen how late, * Compariſon of other Nations, 


1 the People of BrrTaAin fell into the Care of Wool, 
ed the manufacturing of it; and we ſhall find, upon farther 
i Enquiry, that by all we have remaining on the Subject, the 
t Progreſs made in it was at firſt very ſlow. A 


RS This is the more to be lamented becauſe we have, and al- 
Bays had, the fineſt Paſtures in the World. The improved 
ate of Huſbandry has, from time to time, brought in new 
gd vantages to tilled Land, and none more than the lateſt ; 
tat all Times the Paſturage muſt have had its Character of 
cellence and Superiority, nay, probably in the Times when 
gzriculture was leaſt improved, that Part of our Produce was 
(. becauſe then the beſt Lands lay for it. Graſs is a Pro- 
as of Nature, in which ſhe needs no Aſſiſtance from the 
ind of the Labourer, or Genius of the Huſbandman: her 
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own Hand plants the Growth, and the Rains of Heaven ate 
all it needs for bringing it to Perfection. | 
There never was any Time therefore in which this Conntry 
wanted the Means of feeding Sheep, and conſequently there 
has been no Time when it might not have produced Wool in 
Abundance: we have the ſame Advantage over alt other 
Countries in the World, at this Time, in reſpect of our Paſ- 
tures, and let the Huſbandman well regard it. Let him re- 
member how many Ages other Nations, as we have ſhewn 
him in the preceding Chapters, ran away with the Profit of 
this great Commodity, before his Anceſtors in this Ifland 
thought of intereſting themſelves in its Concern ; and let him 
recollect later Inſtances in which they have, and in which, I 
am ſorry to ſay, they do rival us through our Neglect: what 
Advantage they had before the BxiToNs entered on the 
Trade they may have again, if it be neglected on one Hand, 
or reſtrained by Authority on the other: and let theſe Conſi- 
derations have their Effect in the ſtirring up all Ranks to pro- 
mote and patronize it. 
If we would know by what flow Degrees the Care of Wool, 
and the Profits riſing from it, became known in ENGLAND, 


vie muſt refer to thoſe Records in which it has been occaſion- 


ally named, or in which any thing concerning Sheep 1s to be 
found; for we are not to expect that we ſhall, in any early 
Time, find an Account of a Trade eſtabliſhed on this Article. 

We have ſhewn that the Generality of our Anceſtors, in 
_ early Time, went naked, and that Skins were the Covering 
of the reſt; in the Time of the Romans Commerce be- 
came more eſtabliſhed in this Iſland, and LoN DON was a 


Place of great Traffick ; Wool was not of the Number of | 4 


the Articles in which either our own People, or the ROA, 
ſettled among them, traded. * 

One of the earlieſt Notices we have of Sheep in Barr Alx, 
conſidered with reſpect of their Value is found in STILILING- 
FLEET *, who tells us, That between the Years ſeven Hun- 
dred and twelve, and ſeven Hundred and twenty-feven, were 
made certain Laws of King Ix A, and in thoſe a Value or 
Price was ſet upon the Sheep Kind. The Price of an Ewe 
and her Lamb together, till a Fortnight after, EAS TER, is 
there ſet down at One Shilling. The Value of Money was 
then very different from what it is now, but this, with alt the 
erf that can be made on that Head, is but a very poor 

rice. 

We may beam by it that in King Ina” O Time the os of 

4 ep 
* Clronicon Pretioſum, p. 20. 
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= Sheep was grown to ſome Concern in the Iſland; and there 
scare other Paſſages of the ſame Period, that ſhew Wool was 
an Article compriſed in the Purchaſe of theſe Creatures; but 
by all we learn on this Head, the Art of working it was but at 
a poor Height, nor was any of it exported either wrought 
of raw, der | | 


do improve this Manufacture; but they did not much ſucceed; 
= *twas in the Year 885, he ſet in earneſt about this great 


= Work, but Wolves were too numerous in the Iſland to let 


== Sheep be kept in Safety. 0 Fil 
= The Conſequences of the Encouragement this Sovereign 
gave to the raiſing theſe Animals, was ſeen in the ſucceeding 
Years; for in 918, EDwARD, who had married the Daugh- 
ter of a Country Gentleman, diſtinguiſhed by the Regard he 
= had ſhewn to this great Concern, and thence called by thoſe 


= who little underſtood what they read in early Writers, a 


== Shepherd, had his own Daughters inſtructed in the Art of 
= carding, ſpinning, and manufacturing Wool. 


Sheep, and the Example be ſet in making his Daughters 


that the Paſture of the Southern Counties became moſtly 


MM or at leaſt employed his Attention greatly on that Article. 


= The Wolves were for ſome Time the principal Obſtacle to 
the Progreſs of this great Undertaking ; but after many Strug- 


Go 5 


2 


geiles with this Inconvenience, Ep GAR, about the Year 961, 


[i 
1 * 


EkKingdom. e LY 
Ihe Value of the Sheep roſe in Proportion to the Number 
= propagated and preſerved : for with the Encreaſe in the Quan- 


A. i 
8 

> Lb, 4 
* 


the beſt Seaſon, ſhews us that in 1000, under the Reign of 


—_ % —_ —_—_—— _ 


any Reſtraint of Seaſon . This Shilling was Sax oN Money, 
| V 
+ Cbron. Pretioſum, aer 


ALFRED, a Name famous for Military Atchievements, and 
alſo for the Care-of Arts and Commerce, took no ſmall Pains 


This double Patronage beſtowed by EDwAR D, the Coun- 
tenance he gave to one who employed himſelf in breeding 


work Wool, was of ſo much Aſſiſtance to the Manufacture, 


occupied in feeding Sheep, and every one, fond of recom- 
mending himſelf to the Royal Favour, became a Shepherd, . 


We ſetting a Price upon their Heads, and by every other Means 
encouraging their. Deſtruction, three or four Years did the 
SE Buſineſs: there was not in that Time a Wolf left in the 


3 tity of Wool, the Demand for it enlarged. The ſame Au- 
tbor who tells us that in 720, in the Time of INA, an Ewe 
and her Lamb together, were valued only at a Shilling in 


ETHELRED, a Sheep alone was worth a Shilling, without 
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This ſhews that the Value of Sheep roſe, but it alſo ſhews 
that it was but ſlowly. No Exportation of Wool, or woollen 
Cloth, is yet heard of in the Market at Home; and People 
' principally wrought up the Produce for the Service of their 
own Families. | | 

A Hundred Years after we find by an accidental Paſſage, 
that the Value of Sheep was rather decreaſed than encreaſed, 
ſo that we may ſee the working up the Wool did not thrive 
very faſt, The black Book which contained the Taxation of 
every Man, toward the Support of the King's Houſhold, 
there mentions Money as an Equivalent for Cattle, and the 
Sum on each Article is ſtated. Ten Years before this Time 
we find, that if a Sheep was loſt, the Damage was eſtimated at 


Five-pence, but on this Occaſion the Price laid upon him 


who choſe to pay his Tax in Money, inſteadiof Cattle, was 
only Four-pence in the Place of One Sheep. | 

Purſuing this Subject in the old Records, we find the 
Sheep more numerous in all the ſucceeding Reigns, and we 
ſee their Value encreaſing conſtantly with their Number. In 
the Time of HxNR x the Firſt, about the Year one Thouſand 
2 Hundred and Twenty, forty Sheep were valued at one 

ound. | | 

In one Thouſand one Hundred and Eighty-five an antient 
Record tells us, that by the Cuſtom of BzLEsHaAr, the Te- 
nants of SHERBORN were, on certain Occaſions, to make 
their Acknowledgmant by delivering a Ram, but if they 
choſe to pay in Money, the Price was fixed at Eight-pence. 


The Reader is not to imagine that this Price eſtabliſhed 


upon Sheep, had Regard to their Fleſh for Food, without 
Reſpect to the Wool: it is true that all Hiftorians are filent 
upon the Progreſs of that Commodity and its ManufaQures, 
but we have, a' few Years thereafter, x memorable Inſtance 
of the Regard ſhewn to it as a National Commodity. 
RicHARD the Firſt, in the Vear one Thouſand. one 


Hundred Ninety-three, returning from the Holy War, was 


taken Priſoner by the Duke of AusTr1a. A vaſt Ranſom 
was required, and toward raifing it one Year's Wool was de- 
manded from two of our Abbeys. This is a Paſſage record- 
ed by Raeix , and all the common Hiſtorians, and is ſup- 
ported on the beſt Authorities: and this ſhews,: though we 
have not had any regular Account tranſmitted to us of the 


Progreſs of this Article of Commerce, that all the Time the 
Price of -Sheep was encreafing the Value of Wool was riſing, 


; and 
®: Rapix's Hit. of Eng. v. 1. p. 254 


7 
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WE nd that this was the principal Cauſe of their Encreaſe in V 


jue: and we find that at this Period Wool was become the 


W cf Commodity of the Iſland : the Thing next named in 


Purchaſes to Money. - | | 31; 
Till this Time we hear, as I have before-obſerved, nothing 


3 | of any Uſe of Wool, except for our Home Conſumption, 
but this Tranſaction ſeems to have opened the Eyes of the 


neighbouring Nations. Having received Ex61184 Wool in 
Payment they found it excellent, and they began to think of 
it as a Purchaſe. The Paſtures of BRI ain now ſhewed the 
World their Excellence for the feeding this uſeful Animal, 


and the Huſbandmen began to acquire a Reputation for its 


Management. Exportation of Wool became a common 


Practice, and the Article from this Time grew ſo important, 


that it was the great Source on all Emergencies, It was the 
Land Tax and the Malt Bill of thoſe early Periods:  _ | 
The firſt Notice of its Exportation is in the Year one 


= Thouſand one Hundred and Ninety-eight, only five Years 


from the Time of Ricuard's Ranſom, - | 
In this Year we find, in Mavpox's Hiſtory of the Ex- 
chequer, that GERVASE DE ALDERMANBURY *, rendering 


42 Account of the Chamberlainſhip of Loxyon, gives in 


I | this ſingular and important Article: Fines from Merchants 


for Permiſſion to export Wool and Leather Twenty-three 


Pounds twelve Shillings. 


At the ſame Time that Quantities of Wool began to be 


WW exported, the manufacturing of it at Home encreaſed. The 
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ſame Exchequer Account gives a Liſt of ſeveral Sums by 
the Sale of Wool at Home; of twenty Pounds from one 


Perſon, and of two Hundred and Twenty-five Marks from 


the Seizure of a Quantity that was attempted to be ſmuggled 
out of the Kingdom, or exported without paying the Fine 


for Leave: | 


-Thiss an Artiale recorded in the lame Author. and it tands 


== very happily to the ſhewing the real Price of Wool in Ex- 
_ cLAND at that Time. 


The Quantity of Wool ſeized on this Occaſion was forty- 


= five Sacks. Each Sack we find was valued. at five Marks, 


and each Sack contained twenty-ſix Stone of Wool. 'This 
ſettles the Price of Wool in Ex AN, in the latter Part of 
the Reign of Ricnanxp the Firſt, at little more than Two 
and Six-pence a Stone. This Two and Six-pence was, at 
that Time, one Eighth of a Pound Silver, and was equal to 


1 dl W about 
* Maddeck's Hiſt, of the Exchequer, p. 532. 
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about three Times that Quantity or Weight of Silver now z 
that 1s, to ſeven Shillings and Six-pence. 

The Reader will, we hope, not blame us for deſcending to 
Particulars in a Point of this Curioſity and Importance. We 
ſhall endeavour to trace the Hiſtory of this Commodity from 
the beſt Records of earlier Time, and ſhew him its Advances 


and Decline under the different Encouragements or Oppretti« 


ons of its Manufacture. 

About thirty Years after the Ex GLIsH found the Way of 
ſerving their Neighbours with our Wool, we improved ſo far 
in our own Manufactures of it, as to get into the Art of dy- 
ing. At firſt Wool was only wrought up in a coarſe Fe 
Way for the Cloathing of the Farmer and his Family : b 
Degrees thoſe who beſt underſtood the working of it — 
brought what they had to ſpare from the Service of their Fa- 
mily to Market; but all this Time the Wool was only wrought 
up as it was furniſhed by the Sheep, and all Cloth was of the 
ſame Colour. 


They found that thoſe who 1 Wool and woollen 


Cloth from us, in its natural Colour, dy'd it at Home; and 


they ſoon learned the Art of doing the fame here. We read 
in the Statute Book, that in the ninth Year of HENRY the 
Third, dy'd Cloth was limited by a certain nad, as to its 
Quantity: and Meaſure. 

Our Wars with FRANcE, and othes Difficulties, broke in 
upon the Progreſs of our National Trade in 1 242. the Perſons 
and Effects of the ExnGrisn Merchants in France, and 
thoſe of the FxExCH Merchants in ENGLAND, were ſeized 
in Conſequence of Hoſtilities between the two Nations; and 


in 1275. all Commerce was prohibited between ENGLAND 


and FLANDERS, upon a like Account; but upon this Occaſi- 
on we find an Inſtance of the great Height to which the Wool 
Trade of ENGLAND was arrived at that Time, for a few 


Fr.emisn Merchants were permitted to carry over a Quantity 


of ExOLIsH Wool with them, paying the King for the Per- 
miſhon. 'This Quantity was no leſs than a Thouſand and 
Sixty-eight Sacks, and the Price for Leave of Exportation 
was ten Shillings a Sack. We ſee by this how ſwift a Pro- 
greſs the Commerce of the Kingdom, in this Article, had 
made, when the Huſbandmen underſtood the Value of the 
Commodity, and the Laute e its Manu- 


facture. 


We find by the Accounts here given, how little Hiſtorians 
and others have. conſidered this important Article. Thoſe 
who * of the . Broad Cloths in EX LAND, 


follow 
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EX follow one another in placing the Time of their being firſt 
made at the Vear 1331. We ſee from this Circumſtance, 
countenanced by the Statute Book, an unerring Guide, that 
they were not only made but dy*d ſo early as in the Year 
1220, one Hundred and Eleven Years before that Time; and 
probably the Origin of the Manufacture was much earlier 
than that. 4 n 

The Quantity of Wool our Country produced ſoon after, 
is to be gueſſed from the vaſt Exportation we have named un- 


ally by Rymer ®. | i 
In 1284, foreign Merchants were permitted to eſtabliſh 
chemſelves in the Kingdom, for the Encouragement of the 
BE woollen Manufactures. They had till this Time been obliged 
to lodge in the Houſes of our own People, and could not trade 
otherwiſe than by making their Landlords their Brokers; but 
now they were permitted to traffick in their own Names; and 
the Privilege granted to them was of the utmoſt Benefit to 
the Trade. N W n 
In 1291, SANDWICH in KENT was made the general 
Market, by an Act of EpwaRd the Firſt, and fo vaſtly did 
the Trade encreaſe, and the Manufacture flouriſh, that but 
fe Years after this the Cuſtom upon it was raiſed from 
—twenty to forty Shillings a Bag, and the Traffick was able to 
ſupport it. | AL 
5 This Demand was indeed repealed, but not becauſe it 
would have ruined the Trade, but becauſe it was made by the 
King's ſole Power. That was a Stroke too arbitrary for thoſe 
Days of virtuous Liberty: the Merchants exclaimed 'againſt 
It, and they obtained a Releaſe from the abſolute Exaction, 
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Vith ſuch Limitations, that it was in a Manner dependent on 
heir Pleaſure; and ſoon afterwards it was left to the Determi- 
ation of Parliament. | x 1 | 
oollen Manufactures very flouriſhing in Loxpon, and ſe- 
eerah of the Sea Port Towns: the King's Duty upon ex- 
ported Wool was eſtabliſhed upon it according to the 
Weight; and the Scales for weighing it in all Parts were 
gnade by thoſe in Loxpoxn, and delivered in a ſolemn Man- 
per by the Lord Mayor into the Exchequer, to be ſent to 
heir reſpective Places. | | Meds ed 
In 1297, the Wars with FRANCE demanding a great Sup- 
ly,” the woollen Trade was ſo flouriſhing that Recourſe was 
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der thoſe FLEMIsH Merchants; and this as recorded punctu- 


the additional Duty being charged by this Act upon them 


A few Years after this we find the Traffick for Wool Fe" | 
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had to it. The Parliament 8 for two or three Years 
forty Shillings a Sack upon Wool. This was the Exaction 


that had occaſioned ſo much Diſturbance at firſt; but now it 


was legally eſtabliſhed and regularly paid. The King pro- 
miſed never to demand more than the old Duty, without 


Conſent of Parliament; and the woollen Trade flouriſhed 


under this large Drau back, and the Diſadvantages of a War 
together. 

Theſe were Times of virtuous Government. The King 
was thankful to his Subjects for ſo large a Supply, and he —— 
happy to find that the woollen Trade could bear it: but he 
demanded it no longer than it was required by the Exigencies 


of the State, on Account of which it was raiſed. He called 


a Parliament, and of his own free Accord gave up the addi- 


tional Duty, publiſhing a Proclamation that no more than the 3 


old Sum ſhould any where be demanded. 

The Price of Sheep now naturally roſe with the Value of 
their Wool, but ſtill the Number made ſome Alteration, 
We read in Tuonx * of three Shillings apiece being given 
for three Hundred Sheep; but it was at an —— Feaſt, 
1309. The current Price about that Time was much leſs, 
as we find in the Acts of the Common Council of LONDON, 
and in DUGDALE. 


In the Year 1315, we find the Price of Sheep eſtabliſhed = 
in ſuch a Manner, as to give us a fair Inſight into the Value Wn 
of Wool at that Period. The Sheep, if Jelivered ſhorn, wa: a 
fixed at Fourteen-pence; if utſhorn at 'Twenty-pence +, but 

we muſt not extend this Conſideration farther than to the Va- 


lue of the Wool, for it was a Time of Famine. 


From this Period the woollen Trade became an Objed 1 


more than ever of the publick Concern. Perſons of all Na. 
tions who could improve the Manufacture of Broad Cloth, 
were encouraged to come over; and among Numbers brought 
under great Encouragements from FLANDBERS, BRABANT, 
and ZEALAND; there were ſome ſo worthy of the Ad van- 
tages they received, that they ſoon ſet the Trade upon a 'molt 

reſpectable Footing Abroad, and Upgms the 1 profitable 
Foundation at Home. 

In Conſequence of the greater and mare vrafitable Traffick 
in this Article, the Price roſe ; ; and the more Aſſiſtances were 
drawn from it for the State: in EDw ard the Third's Reign, 
toward the End, we read of Subſidy after Subſidy on Wool: 
and in Ric hHAxp the Seconds Reign more Subſidies were de- 
e the Traders N and the Matter being can. 


7 Decem pd + Stilling fleet's chron. p. 72. 
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5 ”_ examined, it a peared that though they were not wholly 
without Reaſon of omplaint, yet the Trade could bear ad- 
ditional Loads, and that they might ratſe Fortunes. | 

In the Reign of Henzy the Fourth the Sanction of Parlia- 
ment granted to the King, for a limited Time, a Subſidy of 
fifty Shillings upon every Sack of Wool belonging to the Na- 
tives, and four Pounds on thoſe of Strangers exported ; and 
ſuch was the Produce of Wool in BrrTain at that Period, 
and ſuch the foreign Demand for it; that the Quantity ex- 
FRE was not leſs than a Hundred and thirty Thouſand Packs 
in a Year: and in Ricyard the Second's Time the Subſidy 
E - . 20 amounted to a Hundred and ſixty Thouſand Pounds. This 
© is related by PRYN, and the other Hiſtorians, and is ſupported 
= on the beſt Authorities. 

The ſame Subſidy that had been granted to Henzy the 
Fourth, was allowed for four res in HENRY the F ifth's 

Time. 

In the Reign of Henk the Sixth we find thirty-three Sil 
lings and Four-pence a Sack allowed to the King on the Na- 
tives Property in this Article; and forty-three Shillings and 

Four- pence on that of Strangers. The woollen Trade en- 
creaſed under all this Demand, and NoRwIcCH about this 
Lime became eminent in it. 

„ In the former Reigns the large Subſidies on Wool had bees 
granted only for two, three, or four Years, in Time of Ne- 
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3M Þ pf thirty-three Shillings and Four-pence on the Wool of the 


: 1 dtrangers, even the naturalized, was granted to him for Life. 
A ©: Even this proved no Check to the Traffick. Encloſures be- 
| | more frequent ; the Land was more improved, the _ 


2 


ner Nations. 
| In the Reign of RI cHARPD the Third, though the Traffick 
vas encumbered with large Subfidies, it encreaſed continually. 
n the ſucceeding Reign of HEN A the Seventh, the greateſ 
"IN Regard was ſhewn to 'Trade in every Article, and in none 
ore than this. The Exportation of Wool was limited, and 
5 he Manufacture of Cloths encreaſed accordingly. 4 
"AY In HENRV the Eighth's Reign the Produce of Wool was 
greater than at any Time before; and its Price encreaſed with 
The Quantity; ſuch was the Demand for it Abroad, and ſuch 
he Conſumption of it at Home. Farmers were laid under 
ertain Limitations, as to the Number of Sheep they * 41 
low 


n | eſſity; but in the Reign of EDw ARD the Fourth, the Charge 


Natives, and of three Pounds Six and Eight-pence on that of 


t & and ENGLAND carried the Praiſe for this Article before all 
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lowed to keep; but theſe were very extenſive ones, and we 
may ſee by the Account preſerved of this Tranſaction, and of 
the Price of Things at that Time, to what an Advance the 
Care of that Animal, and the Price of its Fleſh and Wool, 
had riſen. | 
No one was to have more than two Thouſand, but this with 
many Exceptions. The Statute, by way of Reaſon, recites 
The advanced Price of all the Native Commodities in the 
* Kingdom. That ſome. Perſons had at that Time vaſt 
Numbers of Sheep, which for Victual had riſen in Price 
«. from two Shillings and Four-pence, or at the moſt three 
« Shillings, to fix Shillings, or five Shillings, or four Shillings 
bat the leaſt; and that a Stone of Cloathing, heretofore in 
5 fome Shires accuſtomed to be ſold for Eighteen-pence or 
4% 'Twenty-pence, had riſen to four Shillings, or three Shil- 
lings and Four-pence at leaſt. In others, where it had been 
* ſold for two Shillings and Four-pence, or two Shillings and 
% Fight-pence, or three Shillings at the moſt, it was then 
© fold for five Shillings, or four Shillings and Eight-pence the 
« leaſt,” | | 

If we look back to. the Prices of Wool in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth of EpwARD the Third, which was near two 
Hundred Years before, the loweſt, viz. the Wools of Cu- 
BERLAND and WEsTMORELAND, were fold for above two 
Shillings per Stone, excluſive of the Duty, which was ſome- 
thing more than one Shilling and Six-pence per Stone; and 
. thoſe of Sa Lor, at better than four Shillings and Ten- pence 
per Stone, in like Manner. So that in Fact, there ſeems to 
2 been at this Time, no Advance in the Price of Wool 
from the Period juſt mentioned: but very much the contrary, 
conſidering that the Shilling was then two Hundred and Six ty- 
four Grains; and at this Time, but one Hundred and eigh- 
teen. Nor was it any Advance from the cheap Price of which 
H. KNYG TON ſpeaks, becauſe. the Shilling was then two 
Hundred and thirteen Grains. Much leſs was Wool dearer at 


chis Time, than in the fourth of Hzngy VI. the Price being 


then not only nearly equal to the higheſt Rate mentioned in 
this Act, but the Shilling then, at the loweſt, contained 
Twenty - four Grains more than at the Time of the Act; and 
therefore we are to ſuppoſe the Complaint then made con- 
cerning the Dearneſs of Wool, to have had reſpect to ſome 
intermediate later Times, in which the Price of Wool does 
not now appear; and which was probably occaſioned by the 
Monopolizations of the Merchants of the Staple, and the Ma- 
nufacturers. bh £9: 98+" $464: 23361 i * 
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As to the Price of Victual, it will not be amiſs to inſert here 
a little Piece of Hiſtory, which Biſhop FLEETwoop takes 
from Mr. Stow, in the Year one Thoufand five Hundred 
and Thirty-three. It was that Year enacted That Butchers 
« ſhould fell their Beef and Mutton by Weight: Beef for a 
« Half-penny the Pound ; and Mutton for three Farthings : 
« which being devifed for the great Commodity of the 
4 Realm, as it was thought, proved far otherwiſe. For at 
cc that Time, i. e. one 'Thoufand five Hundred and Thirty- 
cc three, fat Oxen were ſold for Twenty-ſix Shillings and 
« Fight-pence, fat Weathers for three Shillings and Four- 
« pence, fat Calves for the like Price; and a fat Lamb for 
« 'Twelve-pence. The Butchers fold Penny Pieces of Beef, 
« for the Relief of the Poor; every Piece two Pounds and a 
& half, ſometimes three Pounds: and thirteen, ſometimes 
c fourteen of theſe Pieces for 'T'welve-pence. Mutton Eight- 
tc pence the Quarter, and a Hundred Weight of Beef for four 
« Shillings and Eight-pence. What Price it has grown to 
cc ſince needs not be ſet down. At this Time alſo, and not 
cc before, were foreign Butchers permitted to ſell their Fleſh 
« in LEADEN-HALL Market of Lownpox.” I ſuppoſe by 
Foreign Butchers, he means ſuch as lived not, or had not 
ſerved their Apprenticeſhip in London. + 


CHAP. XL. Of the Wool Trade from the Time of Hexay 
l the Eighth. | 


E have ſeen what a prodigious Advance the Wool of 
ENGLAND made in the ſeveral preceding Reigns, and 
we ſhall find it in this continue encreaſing. 
Huſbandry had been in early Times but very little under- 
ſtood in ENGLAND, but the Regard to this Commodity, the 
Demand for which was ſo conſiderable, and the Price ſo large, 
gave a Spirit to the People concerned in it at that Time, which 

we wiſh had been continued to the preſent. 85 
In EnwarD the Sixth's Reign we ſeem to have had Far- 
mer's in ENGLAND, who underſtood the Management of Paſ- 
ture Ground ſo well, that it were happy if Books had been 
written on the Subject, which had perpetuated their Improve- 
ments. The great Benefit of Encloſures was alittle before 
underſtood fully, and they encreaſed in the Reign of EDw ARD 
the Sixth. The Care of the Paſturage grew with the Num- 
ber of Encloſures, and the thriving of Sheep, and the Price of 
Wool, with it. That Commodity ſold in this Reign dearer 
than in any of the preceding. Statutes were made from time 
do 
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to time, to encourage the Manufacture of Cloths, and Marts 
were eſtabliſhed by Authority in different Places. , 

In the Reign of Partie and Maxx the Subſidies granted 
to EDwaARD the Sixth were continued, only with a Limita- 
tion in Favour of naturaliſed Strangers, or ſuch as ſhould be 
naturaliſed. Many good Statutes were enaQted in Favour of 
the woollen Manufacture in this Reign; and it throve greatly 
under the prudent Regulations that were eſtabliſhed, and ex- 
tended itſelf to many Parts of the Kingdom. 

In Queen Er1zaBeTH's Time a Subſidy was granted for 
Life on this Article, included in Tunnage and Poundage : many 
good Statutes were made in that Reign, and Numbers of the 
FRENCH and FLEMISH engaged in the Cloth, Trade, leaving 
their native Country becauſe of Perſecution, brought over 
their Secrets, and encreaſed our Credit. In this Reign Wool 
unmanufaQured roſe from its former Price, which might be 
me Thirteen and Four-pence, to two and twenty Shillings a 

We may ſafely eſtabliſh the Period from the End of Ep- 
WARD the Sixth's Reign, to the End of Queen ELIZABETH“s, 
as the moſt flouriſhing of all Times for the Wool Trade of 
ENGLAND. It has never riſen much higher ſince, and it has 
very often been much lower ; in general, conſiderably below 
that Standard. | 
Tet even in that Time we were far from ſupplying all the 
World, or all Eu ROE, with Cloth; for there were many 
other Countries very eminent in the ſame Manufacture: this 
therefore, as we have ſhewn before, is an imaginary Notion; 
and it is altogether erroneous to ſuppoſe we ever did, or ever 
ſhall have that vaſt Trade to ourſelves. It is enough if we can 
get the Superiority in the Manufactures, which doubtleſs we 
may; and we may be very proud of our Succeſs, if we can 
yearly bring in ſuch Sums as it then raiſed ; which were, m 
derately ſpeaking, near three Millions a Year. 

In the Time of James the Firſt, Wool afforded Subſidies, 
and that largely. New Regulations were made, and Statutes 
enacted. Monopolies and Oppreſſions were introduced, but 
the, Clamours of the People got the better of them: the De- 
ſire of growing rich too faſt became however general among 
the woollen Dealers, and hurt the Trade extreamly: Abuſes 


o 


were committed in the making Cloth; and our Credit in Con- 


ſequence declined, during this Reign, in foreign Markets. 


12 were publiſhed to prevent the Exportation of 


ool, and Search was made into the Nature of the Abuſes ; 
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but in vain... The Manufacture dwindled, and the Price of 

Wool fell from Thirty-three to eighteen Shillings a Tod. 

The firſt Years of King CHarLEs the Firſt's Reign, pro- 

miſed the Revival of the woollen 'Trade ; but the Diſputes 
ſucceeding reduced it lower than ever. Proclamations now 
took the Place of Statutes, and the Exportation of Wool was 
forbid by ſeveral of them. 

In 1640, Wool was advanced again to 'Twenty-four Shil- 
lings the 'Tod. 

In 1671, many Attempts were made to reſtore theſe Ma- 
nufactures to their former Glory. The bad Conſequences of 
ſuffering our Wool to be exported unmanufattured were 

= ſhewn ; and Propoſitions made for, gaining ſeveral hundred 
= Thouſand Pounds a Year, by throwing that Trade into a bet- 
ter Method: but theſe were Times in which Men better knew 
what ſhould be done, than how to do it. 
In 1685, the FRENCH began to ſupply foreign Markets 
with what they called ExGLIsH Cloths. Theſe had been 


all Remonſtrances, fuffered to be exported, and fo many Diſ- 
advantages laid on our Manufactures at Home, it was no 
Wonder they could under-ſell us in the ſame Articles. The 
28 Attention was awaked by this, the Exportation of 

ool was abſolutely prohibited, and great Encouragements 
were given for the Produce of Wool, and for the working it 
here into marketable Manufactures. This raiſed the Spirit of 
the People, and the Advantage was ſoon ſeen: happy had it 
deen * the Meafures ſo projected had been as properly con- 
tinued. 

When Wool, except in woollen Manufactures, was pro- 
bibited Exportation from Ex LAND, the FRENCH, and 
other neighbouring Countries, got it from IRELAND; and 
this was ſoon ſeen, and its Diſadvantages; and Laws were en- 
acted againſt it. a | | 

In 1703, the Woollen ManufaQures began to ffouriſh a+ 
gain in ENGLAND: a Treaty was ſoon after made with PoR- 
TUGAL, very advantageous to them; and there was the Ap- 
pearance of their again making great Progreſs. The Fxenca 
droop'd in this Article, for ſome Time after they were de- 
prived of our Wool; but they found the Way afterwards to 
rival us, with what PS produced at Home, or got from elſe- 
where; and the Manufacturers with us ſaw that there was no 
Way but Integrity in their Dealings, and a Care of the Trade 
that could give them the Preference. e 
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made of ExLIsH Wool, and while that was, in deſpite of 


6% ate f the Sek, e 
Theſe great Articles of the Traders CharaQer; were not 


found: integrity was wanting in ſome, and Knowledge or At- 
tention in others, and for ſeveral ſucceeding Years Things, in 


this RefpeA, went worſe and worſe : the Neglect of thoſe 
moſt concerned, let FRANCE get our Wool again in great 


Quantity, and our own. Manufacturers drooped in Proportion: 
for this has been found at all Times, that although the 
FRENCH can carry on their Traffick in this Article without 
us, yet they always ſucceed beſt when they have moſt from 
us; and we droop in Proportion. 

Jo cloſe this important Conſideration we muſt obſerve, that 
on two Things depend the flouriſhing State of the BRITISH 
woollen Manufacture: on the Care of the Huſbandman in the 
proper Management of his Sheep and their Produce ; and on 
the preventing its Exportation wheh we have it in the proper 
Condition. We have laid this ſhort Hiſtory of the Riſe and 
es of the woollen ManufaQture before the Huſbandman, 


to ſpirit him up in this great national Concern ; and to ſhew 


him that they are idle Declaimers, who tell him ENGLAND 
always muſt be the Country for the beſt or largeſt Quantities 
of Wool; that he may know how much it is neceſſary to ex- 
ert himſelf in a Concern, on which the Welfare of his Coun- 


try, and his own Advantage ſo greatly depend. 


Having given him this full Detail of the State of the Trade, 
we ſhall proceed to the Practical Part; and acquaint him how 
he is'to manage his Wool to the beſt Advantage. We ſhall 
not enter upon a nice Detail of the Manufacturer's Profeſſion, 
but only lay down the plaineſt and moſt profitable Rules for ſo 


much of the Management of Wool, as concerns the Farmer: 


that is, the preparing the great Part for Sale; and the work- 
ing up the reſt at Home, for the Service of his Family. 


CHAP. XLII. Of cleaning, carding, and greaſing of 


00. 


E have, in its ape oe Place, laid down all the Rules 
- needful for the Huſbandman for the Choice, breeding, 


and feeding of his Sheep, and have at large acquainted him 


with all that is needful to be done, in the great and important 

Article of Shearing. | ks emen 
We will ſuppoſe therefore that he has got his Wool from 
the Backs of his Flock, and proceed to tell him what he is to 
do with it. The Miftreſs of the Houſe naturally undertakes 
the Office of preparing the Wool for her Family Clothing: 
the Huſbandman is therefore to deliver to her ſuch a Quan- 
tity 
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tity as will anſwer this Purpoſe, rough from tlie Hands of 
the Shearers. >. 41. ä 
The firſt Thing to be done with this is to open it with a 
Pair of Shears, and cut away all the foul Pieces, Knots, and 
Lumps of whatever Kind. Theſe muſt be laid by for meaner 
Purpoſes, and the reſt thus cleanſed muſt be broke and divided 
very carefully between the Hands, that there may be none of 
it left matted together. Y 
Wben it is all thus clean, looſe, and fine, it is ready for 
carding: but as ſome will be required white, and other Part 
coloured, it is to be ſeparated for that Purpoſe. Such as is 
for Colours muſt be divided into different Parcels, according 
to the intended Dyes; and the uſual Way is to keep each 
Parcel in a ſeparate Bag of netting, with the Weight marked 
upon it. Theſe are then to be ſent to the Dyers, and the 
Owner will be ſure, by this Precaution of the weighing and 
marking, not to be deceived. "47 Ih | 
The white Wool as it is, and the other when dyed, ate to 
be wrought juſt in the ſame Manner. * | 7 


mirs and blend equally every Part; to tear it open perfectly; 
and to diſcover and ſeparate any Knots or Lumps, which may 
= have been ſo ſmall that they were not obſerved in the breaking 
of the Wool by Hand. _ 9 Wh; | 
= This carding ſhould be very carefully performed by Means 


A WE of a Pair of Stock Cards well faſtened to a Form. The whole 


W Quantity is to be over and over combed and carded on theſe, 
and the leaſt Knot that is found is to be ſeparated. = 
When the Wool has gone through this careful Manage- 
ment, it is to be greaſed. This is done by Means of Oil; 
and the common Kind of Oil uſed for the Purpoſe is the 
Rape Oil made from Coleſeed, which we have before named 
in its Place, | | | | 
The Wool is to be ſpread evenly upon a latge flat Bed, and 
the Rape Oil is to be ſprinkled on it carefully with the Hand, 
till there is enough put on to wet the whole in every Part. 
Then the Wool is to be moulded and worked about with the 
Hand, that every Thread of it may be moiſtened. The beſt 
Way is to turn the Whole once, or oftener, as the Oil is 
ſprinkled upon it; and by that Means it works in the eaſier. 
Every Part muſt have its Share, that is the great Concern. 


; Quantity of Oil employed: it would be eaſy. to wet the Wool, 

_ by n a great deal of Oil at once, but this would 

Por. IV. H aa od n ll 
AH 2 | | 


The firſt Operation is carding : and the Intent of this is to 


et in the Care of this there muſt be Regard had to the 


—— tf are hr we Sow & I. 
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poll it: the Art conſiſts in having every Part really wetted, 
and yet none too much. This is the Reaſon of ſprinkling the 
Oil on foftly, and turning the Wool often while it is doing; 
and in this conſiſts the Art of greaſing, as it ſhould be: it is 
of the greateſt Conſequence, to moiſten the Wool well with a 
little Oil, for on this depends the Perfection of the Web. If 
too much be uſed the Thread will not draw, but will fall into 
very ſmall Pieces. | 1 
There is no better Way of being ſure of finiſhing this right, 
than the trying it at Times as it is doing. When the Wool BY 
is greaſed it is fit for ſpinning ; therefore nothing will be ſo pro- 
r as to have a Wheel by, and try it from time to time. A 
ittle Oil ſhould be worked in at firſt, and then the Wool tried 
on this Wheel: if it draws dry and breaks, then a little moe 
Oil is to be uſed; for the Uſe of this is to keep it moiſt and 
ſupple, and to make it hang together: this Purpoſe it exce- 
lently anſwers when a ſmall Quantity of it is well mixed with 
the Maſs; but as we have obſerved already, when too much 
is uſed, and it is put to the Wool in a careleſs or unartful Man- 
8 ms it takes quite a contrary Effect, and the Wool falls 0 
ieces. , B 
When the Wool, on trying it, draws well and holds toge- 
ther, the Quantity of the Oil is right. The Eye and the 
| Hand will judge of this, when People are very much uſed to 
: it, but there is no Way ſo ſure as this of Trial. In general 
| Wool requires fomewhat leſs than a third Part of its own {WY 
Weight of Oil for this Operation. Therefore that thoſe who i 
are not uſed to the Manufacture may proceed upon ſome Cer- 
tainty, let them firſt weigh the Wool, and to every three 
Pounds of it allow a Pint of Rape Oil, bare Meaſure-; or to 
every ten Pounds of Wool three Pints of Oil: let about tuo 
Thirds of this be uſed at firſt, and then the Wool tried cu 
the Wheel, for ſometimes this will do; and if not, let ſom: i 
more of the Quantity be uſed, but carefully and with grea Wi 
diſcretion. (M4932 9. 1 5 Ge UC} 29871 > ll 
Oil is the common Thing uſed for this Purpoſe, but am al 
eaſy or fatty Subſtance. will do: and indeed any Kind of Oi. 
here Rape Oil was not to be had I have ſeen other common 
coarſe Oil uſed ; and many a good Houſewife has made Hog t 
. Lard aniwer the ſame Purpoſe; but the Oil mixes more eaſil), a 
and more thoroughly with every Part of the Wool. When Wy © 

Hogs Lard, or any other ſolid fatty Subitance, is employed in. 
ſtead of Oil, it muſt be melted, and very carefully ſprinklei v 
on while it. is fluid, and mix'd well in by turning and ſoft s 
working with the Hands. | A 2 = 

8 | C HA. 
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CHAP. XLII. "Of tumming and ſpinning of Wool. 


of is. E Wool may, for ſome Purpoſes, be ſpun as it comes 
from the Hand of the Houſewife in the greaſing; but 
the better Way is to uſe this only as a Preparation for the tum- 
ming. This tumming is another carding; it brings it to 
a great Degree of Fineneſs and Suppleneſs, and makes it fit 
for all the Houſewife's Purpoſes. The Method of tumming 
it properly and effectually is this. 

When it is thoroughly oil'd or greas'd, and will hang in a 
Thread from the Wheel, let it be very well worked in the 
Hands, and then ſpread out as at firſt. Let a Pair of long- 
= tooth'd Cards be made ready; and let it be very well carded 
and combed again, drawing it perfectly fine, and ſeparating 
every thing that is knotty, tangled, or uneven. Theſe Pieces, 
thus ſeparated, are called Tummings, from the Name of the 
Operation; and they are to be reſerved by themſelves for other 
Purpoſes. They are not to be mixed with the firſt foul Par- 
cel, becauſe having gone through ſo much more of the Ope- 
ration, they will be a great deal finer than they. 

The tumm'd Wool is now perfectly ready for ſpinning. 
The Wheels muſt be large, and a ſteady and careful Hand 
muſt be employed in the ſpinning of it | - 
There is ſo much Difference between the Wool of one 
ſhearing and another, that all will not ſpin to the ſame Fine- 
neſs. No Force is to be uſed in this, for it will not ſucceed. 
If any one ſhould attempt to force a coarſe Wool to run into 
a fine Thread, it would never anſwer in the other Parts of the 
Manufacture. Things muſt be taken as they are; and when 
the Wool is ſuffered to run from the Wheel well, as it natu- 
rally offers, it will be ſure to hold good in every ſucceeding 
Proceſs. TO | | 
A judicious Perſon will ſee, from the Nature of the Wool, 
phat Service it will anſwer from the Beginning, but this is 
not eſſential; for whether it be formed for a larger or a finer 
Thread, the ſame Care is to be taken of it in every Article we 
have already named. The Difference ariſes partly from the 
Breeds of Sheep, and partly from the Care taken of them in 
their Management; both theſe Articles we have treated of 
already, and therefore need not repeat what we have delivered 
on thoſe Heads. rt 6 


wrought into a fine Thread, for if this be done it will want 
Subſtance when it comes to the Mill; it will beat to Pieces, or 
2 a * never 


o 


When the Wool is of a coarſer Staple it ſhould not be 
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never bed well, and conſequently the Cloth will have little 
Strength, and do little Service. 

In the ſame Manner if any one. ſhould force a Wool of a 
finer Kind to ſpin out into a thick Thread, being againſt its 
Nature, it would be greatly to its Diſadvantage. In this Caſe 
a great Part of the over 'Thickneſs of the Thread muſt be 
taken away afterwards to waſte, or the Cloth will wear coarſe. 


This is all the Caution required in the common Way of 
ſpinning, and the doing it properly and well depends, as we 
ſee, principally upon the keeping a regular Hand, and letting 
the Wool work according to its Nature; but a great deal more 
may be done by thoſe who are expert. There may be two 
Kinds of Thread ſpun ; and indeed it always ſhould be ſo. Rm 
Two Manners of ſpinning ſhould make theſe two Kinds of 


Thread, which are called the Warp and the Woofe. 


The Difference is this. The Warp is to be ſpun cloſe, nl: 
round, and hard twiſted, and it ſhould be ſtrong and very wel! 
ſmoothed : the Woofe may be ſpun more looſe, open, and but 
half twiſted. The Reaſon of this will appear very plainly, 
when the Farmer conſiders their Uſe and Condition. The 
Thread of the Warp is to run through the whole, and to en- 


dure the freting and beating of the Beam ; the Woofe, on the 


contrary, requires no great Strength or Smoothneſs, becauſe 


it only croſſes the Warp without any Violence or Straining. 


It is not only that the Woofe does not require the Firmneſs Mi 
and hardneſs of the Warp Thread; but its being looſer and 
ſofter makes it anſwer the Purpoſe better: it beds the cloſer | 
and evener in the working, and the Warp has all the nece/- 


ſary Strength for 8 the whole together. 


The Intent of the Woofe is to cover in and unite all toge- 


ther, and this is to be perfected by beating in the Mill. This 


is an Operation altogether needful to the Cloth, yet the leſs 
of it can be made to anſwer the Purpoſe the better. Now the 
proper ſpinning of the Woofe Thread is an important Article 
in this Reſpect. Many a good Houſewife thinks ſhe never does 
well unleſs ſhe make one Thread as hard as the other, and 
therefore ſhe orders all the Parcel to be ſpun alike, thinking 
the leaving the Woofe thus open to be only a Piece of Idle- 
neſs. But the looſer this Woofe Thread is, the eaſter it is to 


make it cover, and the leſs beating it takes; the harder the | 


more. 'Thisis an important Article, and has been much diſ- 
puted, but the Practice in the Cloth Countries, which is 
founded on long Experience, ought to determine it. Tis a 
common Opinion that the making both Threads hard, though 

4 1 | it 
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it requires a great deal of beating to bring the Cloth to Form, 
et gives it Strength: but this is proved an Error. 

The Warp is the Thread on which the Strength of the 
SS Fabrick is to depend, and as to the other, its being hard is 
pound to be of no Service. It makes the Cloth fret and wear, 
= whereas the leaving an open looſe Thread for the Woofe, 


gives it a pliable 
Cracking. 1 
Ne hear every body of late ſpeak of the FRENCH Cloths; 
they praife them for their Pliantneſs and eaſy Wear; and 
though they are in reality greatly inferior to the ENGL1sH in 
= Subſtance, and many other Particulars, yet People prefer 
chem for this Reaſon. . A Defire of being ſerviceable to my 
Country in this great Article, has led me to make Enquiries 
: mong thoſe who underſtand the Fx RNA Clothiery, and I 
find it is altogether owing to their ſpinning two Threads out of 
every Parcel of Wool, and keeping one for the Warp and 
the other for the Woofe, the latter of which they make fo 
= looſe that *tis hard to work it. The Conſequence is, that a 
very little beating brings the Cloth into a Body, and when fi- 
iſhed it is ſoft, pliant, and very fit for wear. One would 
WE think theſe Faency C 


ftneſs that prevents all fretting and 


| loths, by their Look, and by feeling; 
of them; could do little Service, but the contrary is found 
upon, Trial. They never crack, and the Looſeneſs of the 
= VV cofe Thread riſing from time to time, keeps them from 
wearing thread bare, Our hard Cloths are very liable to 
grow bare at the Seams ; theſe never do, becauſe they are leſs 
harſh. * They are fitter for Gentlemen's Service than for la- 
bouring People; but it would be eaſy to follow their Practice 
more moderately, which is what we recommend to the Huſ- 
bandman, in preparing Cloth for his own Family, and then 
there would be more Service and more Credit every Way in 
theſe Cloths, than in thoſe which are made every Way with 
a harſt and hard TI 1 : ye 6b | 0 ” 


CHAP. XLIIL of the winding the Thread, and finiſb- 
de RR Va | * 


W HEN the Woot, after the dreſſing, oiling, and tum- 
ming, is ſpun into Thread, or Yarn, it is for Conve- 


wife's Practice of ſ inning it all alike, have nothing to do but 
to wind it off as it is finiſhed from the Broch, into a Clew or 
round Bundle. But the better Way is, as we have ſaid, to 
ſpin it in two, Kinds, and wind each off in its ſeparate Clew,, 


nience to be wound. Thoſe who continue the old Houſe- 
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it is ready to be made into Cloth. The making it up is the 
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the warp Thread and the woofe Thread. In this Condition 


Buſineſs of the Weaver, a Trade to be learned by an Ap- 
c not by any Deſcription that can be 122 in 
riting; nor is it our Purpoſe here, for we limit ourſelves to 
the Buſineſs of the Huſbandman alone, for whoſe honeſt Ser- 
vice this Work is written. However, though we are not to 
inſtru& the Weaver in his Profeſſion, yet it will he proper to 
inform the Farmer ſo far in the Nature of it as concerns him- 
ſelf; that is, to give him juſt ſo much Inſight into the 
Work, that he may know whether he has Juſtice done him or 
not. 2 r 5 
In the firſt Place, before the Varn is delivered td the 
Weaver, it is fit the Owner ſhould know how much Cloth it 
may make; I have known an ignorant Perſon cheated, in 
this Reſpect, of half, nay, two Thirds, by the Villaipy of 
the Weaver. 2 RE ure , desen, 2 HO 
The Quantity of Cloth will be very tolerably determined 
by the Weight of the Yarn. 'We have adviſed the weighing 
of the Wool before, but it will be proper finally to weigh it 
again, when it is in the Clews : this is, very eaſy, and as there 
may have been ſome Waſte in the former working, it is the 
beſt Method. a a . dre. ee 
The general Computation, in the Language of the Work- 
man is, that it will run Vard and Pound ; and this is in the 
common Run true, provided the Wool have been originally 
good, and the ſpinning carefully performed. If the Yarn be 
os RT GEE og. 
This being determined, the next Care is to obſerve. how 
many Pounds of Yarn are laid in, the Warp, and fo many 
exactly muſt be reſerved for the Weft or Wodfe. Tbis is 2 
Rule not univerſally practiſed, but there is none better. Even 
and even is the Practice of the beſt, Workmen, when they 
have a Mind to make the beſt Cloth. There may be Dit- 
ferences, but they will be for the worſe, at leaſt they certainly 
will in the Cloths we are treating of, which are the common 
Kind for the Service of the Family. 
If the Owner will carry his Obſervations farther, it will 
be ſo much more to his Advantage: though he cannot do the 


Weavers Buſineſs, he can know when it is well done, and 
he ſhould over-look it often to ſee that it be ſo. He is to ob- 
ſerve that the whole be woven cloſe and true, and in every 
Part alike. eee e bang f. i. 
From the Weaver the Cloth is to be carried to the Fulling 
Mill, and there he may ſee alſo that the Buſineſs be done 1 
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and carefully. We have ſhewn him that ſome Yarn wilt. 
— the Cloth require more milling than other: but if this 
have been ſpun well in the two Kinds, let him ſee that it have 
not more than it requires. 

The ſcouring Earth is the next Article to be confidered, , and 
none is of more Importance. It is a moſt neceſſary Ingredi- 
ent, but it may be a very hurtful one. Its Uſe is to clean, 
but it may tear the Cloth: its Fineneſs is all in all on this. 
Head, for if it be coarſe, and the Work ill managed, it may; 
very naturall y and eaſily beat Holes in the Cloth. 

From the Fuller the Cloth. is to be carried to the Sheartmats, 
and there, if the Eye of the Owner follow it, he-will be ſure? 
to have it the better done; he is to ſee that this Workman 
hurle it, and dreſs it ſufficiently; and ſhear it according toy 
his Purpoſe :» Moderation is the beſt Rule. If it be left too 

. — it will not wear Jenn, and if too cloſa it * be ſoon 


CHAP. xXIAV. fa of el 


n E Py Sh LA will able. } in this Place, as 22 
preceding Chapter, that we are writing ſolely for his. 
Services, and the Reader who-has Candour will not purſue the 
Subject farther in this Place, nor cenſure: us for having con- 
ſidered it thus far. We do not intend to teach the Art of 
Dying, any more than we attempted before to inſtruct: our; 
Huſbandman in the Trade of Weaving. We only aim to 


a 


give him all the Information that may be needful, and to lead 


his Curioſity no farther. We haye, in the laſt Chapters told 
him how he is to judge of the making up of his Cloth, but in 
this we ſhall proceed a little farther: We ſhall not enter into 


the Buſineſs of the Dyer at large, but ſhall ſhew the Coun- 


tryman how he may, in thoſe Inſtances that ſerve his com- 


mon Purpoſe, tinge his Wool at a ſmall Expence, and do in 


a Manner all within himſelf, "ag 

The Colours the Countryman will defi re to give his Wool, W 
may be reduced to a ſmall Number. Black, red, blue, 
green, and yellow, may be named as the five Principal, and 
if we add to theſe a pale Purpliſh, an aſh Colour, and. Hair 
Colour, from one or other of theſe, and the Mixtures com- 


poſed, as we ſhall ſnew . from theſe variouſly compined, he. ; 


will draw.all the. Variety that he deſires. 1 10 
For blue, grind in. a Mortar a Pound of. Takao ba _ 
mix. it with ty, Gallons. of ftale Urine, ſet it on the Fire, 
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ir it well together, and put in the Wool when it is made mo- 
derately hot. Let it continue ſome e and it will have 2 
good ſtrong blue Colour. 

The Quantity of the logredients muſt be proportioned to. 
that of the Wart and the beſt Time for dying it s before 
the oiling. | 

To die black, beat to a groſs Powder two Pounds of Gals, 
put them into a Pot with two Gallons of River Water, put 
to them one Pound of common green Copperas, boil them 
up well together, and the Liquor will be like Ink. Put the 
Wool into this and boil! it. Then let! it cool, take it _ and 
hang it to dry. | 

To dye red, ſet on a Quantity of River Water, in a large 
Earthen Veſſel. When the Water is ſcalding hot put in a 
Peck of Wheat Bran: let this boil a few' Minutes, then iy 
it into a Tub, and put to it twice the Quantity of cold 
ter. Set this by for a Week. Then weigh the Wool — 
intend to dye red, put it into the Water and Bran; and with 
it, to every ten Pound of the Wool, one Pound of Allum. 
Let theſe boil together an Hour: then take out the Wool, 
Beat to Powder a Pound- of: Madder Root, put it into Bran 
and Water, and when it is hot, and the Madder is well mixed 
with it, put in the Wool, break and divide it well with the 
Hands; and when the Liquor i is ſo hot that the Hands cannot 
bearit, ſtir it about with a Stick; when 1 it ts well coloured take 
it out, and hang it up to dry. 

To die yellow, boil the Wool in Allum Water; ode aa 
ſtrong as before directed; then take it out, and hang it to dry. 
Set on a large Pot with Rivet Water, and a good Quantity of 
Dyes Whed, of which, as alſo of Madder, we have ſpoken 
in their Place. Put the Wool into this, divide and break it 
well, that it may receive the Colour throughout, al” it nn 
chus become of a very good ſtrong yellow]... 

To die green, the Huſbatidman's beſt Method is firſt to 
die his Waol blue, as we have directed already: When it is 
dry in this Colour let him ſet on'a Pot of Water with Dyer's 
Weed, and put in his blue Wool. It will receive the Die in 
tke ſame Manner as the other, and by a natural Conſequence 
the Wool become green, - becauſe a Mixture of blue and 
yellow i is always green. 

To die à pale Purple the fame geddes ae to be uſed 28 
for dying black, on bs leſs Quantity: and in a different Ma- 
nagement. The black is only a Supe carried to that Extre- 

ca This is plain from Experiments eafily tried; Tbe 

Ingredients that make the black Die make Ink, Kea 
they 
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they will always make purple inftead of black in a ſmaller 
Quantity. If Copperas be diſſolved in Water, the Liquor 
will be clear. Then let Galls be boiled in Water, and ſome 
of that being dropped into the other, it will raiſe a purple 
Cloud, and when more is added it will be darker, till it be- 
come quite black. In the ſame Manner this Die, which is for 
black in the common Way, may be made to anſwer for a pale 
Purple. It is to be done thus: M ere e cl. 
Bruiſe ſome Gall to a coarſe Powder, ſet it over the 
Fire in a Veſſel of River Water, and when the whole is hot 
put in the Wool. Let it boil half an Hour, then take it out 
and hang it to dry. The Colour of the Wool will be ſcarce 
at all altered by this. Let the Liquor be poured off clean 
from the Galls, and put to it a ſmaller Quantity of Copperas 
than is ordered for black dying; The Liquor will inſtantly 
become black. Draw the Wool lightly through it, and it 
will get a -pale purple Tinge. If it be not deep enough put 
it in again. The Care muſt be not to make it too deep. 
To die Hair Colour, fet on a Pot with ſtrong Allum Water: 
boil the Wool in this, and then take it out. K39'r 
Then mix together a good Quantity of Soot and Urine, 
and when they are hot put in the Wool. Let it remain 2 
moderate Time, then take it out and hang it up to dry. This 
makes a very good, ſerviceable, and laſting Colour. | 
To die Aſh Colour make a Liquor in the ſame Manner as 
for the Pale Purple, but inſtead of putting in the Wool boiled 
only in. Galls, 'uſe Wool died red, as before directed, with 
Madder. This will make a very pleaſing Aſh Colour, with 
light Glow of the red, which will be very agreeable. 
We have thus laid before our Huſbandman the Method of 


> dying all the uſeful plain Colours, in an eaſy and cheap Man- 


net; and ſhall, in the ſame Way, ſhew him how to make a 
Variety of Mixtures in his Cloth from theſe ſimple Dyes in 
the Wool. The Dyers uſe more laborious Methods, and 
more expenſive Ingredients; but this is ſufficient for all the 
Purpoſes of the Country Farmer. $3 

We have directed the Wool to be dyed: before the ſpinning, 
which is by much the beſt Way; and in treating of the mixed 
Colours for Cloths, in the next Chapter, we ſhall purſue the 
ſame Method, ordering them to be made from the looſe 
Wool thus dyed; nevertheleſs, if any chuſe it, they in 
the ſame Manner, and with the ſame Liquors, dye the Varu 
or Thread after it is ſpun, or even the Cloth after it is wove. 
Circumſtances may ſometimes render this Management ne- 
cellary,- though the other is preferable, 
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c H AP. XLV. 07 mixing the bree Wells for 


weaving. 
O UT of the plain Colours we ow directed the Fa armer 
to die, it will be in his Power to make ſeveral Mixtures, 
and thoſe for Service are frequently better than the ſimple 
Colours themſelves. The Time for doing this is when the 
Wools are dry, and before they go through any other Ope- 
ration. Indeed nothing prepares them ſo well for ſpinning; 
for nothing renders them finer than the n min. of 
them in the mingling of their Colours. 

If the dyed Wool be intended to be wrought we in its plain 
Colour, it is to be treated exactly as the white in all RefpeQs, 
oiling, tumming, and the like: therefore nothing on that 
Head need be ſaid farther: but if it be intended for We, 
that is to be made before any thing elſe is done to it. | 

Mixed Colours may be compriſed under two Heads, thoſe 
2 are compoſed only of two, and thoſe en of 'ſe- 
vera 

Of the firſt Kind the beſt are thoſe made up of the darkeſt 
and the lighteſt or brighteſt Colours, for theſe give a Spirit: 
whereas two light, or-two dark Colours . make no 
conſiderable Variations. 

The Proportions of the Graded Cs in theſe Mixtures, 
may be varied in a Manner without End; but there is one 
Proportion which is in general better than any other, and is 
therefore worthy to be advanced into a Kind of fixed Rule. 
- This is when a proper light and a proper dark Colour are 
choſen, to weigh two Pounds of the dark, and one aof the 
light, for the Mixture, and in the ſame Manner for any 
larger Quantity, the bright Colour being one third Part 
of the whole. Thus if we ſuppoſe blue - red ta be the 
two plain Colours, of which a Mixture is to be made, and 
the whole Quantity intended to be uſed to be fifteen Pounds; 
in this Caſe there ſhould be ten of the ved and five of the. 
red, and ſo in all other Caſes. — | 

The Colours thus produced are what are call mixed Co- 
lours in à diſlinct Manner, for when more are uſed they are 
called Medleys; and the Way is this: Suppoſe three Colours, 
for Inſtance, are to be mixed; if two be dark and one light, 
the Method is to take an equal Quantity of each of the light 
Colours, and twice the Weight of both the others of the 
dark one: on the other ny if it t be a OY of two dark 


{Colours | 
. | 4 
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Colours and one light, then an equal Quantity of each is to be — 
taken, and they are to be perfectly well mixed together. 1 

When the Wools of theſe ſeveral Colours are weighed out, 4 
a large Sheet is to be ſpread upon the Ground, and upon this ll 
is to be ſpread an even and thin Layer. of the darkeſt Colour, 
or of one of the dark Colours, when two are equally dark: upon 
this is to be ſpread another Layer of the lighteſt Colour, and 
ſo on interchangeably Layer over Layer, till the whole Quan- 
tity of Wool that was weighed is ſpread on the Sheet. 

| ken this Wool is all to be rolled up into one thick, hard, 
and ſtiff Roll. The Way is to begin at one End, and care- 
fully turn up the Edge round it ſelf. This makes a Begin- j 
ning, and the reſt all rolls upon it very eaſily; a ſteady Hand 
is to be uſed, and the whole will be thus brought into one long 
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chick Maſs. ene ere rhe 
oo One End of this.Roll is then to be made faſt in a Frame, 


or a Perſon, is to kneel upon it, to keep it from moving or 5 
untwiſting, and beginning at the other, the whole is to be ki 
pulled out into ſmall Pieces. The ſpreading and rolling of il 


the Wool had before very tolerably mixed the ſeveral Colours, 
but this does it entirely ; the whole will now be an uniform 
Maſs, of a medley Hue, as if dyed of three or more Colours 
together. nie” n ops 3 * 
© When this is done the Wool is all to be carded and combed 
together, by a Pair of Stock Cards well fixed to a Form. 
This compleats the Mixture, it grows into an even and 
perfectly at! E Maſs ; and if there be any Knots or Lumps 
in it they are to be carefully ſeparated. YL | 
This combing is to be done exactly in the fame Manner as 
in the Management of white Wool, before deſcribed ; and 
after this the oiling, tumming, ſpinning, winding, and war 
ing, are to be performed in the ſame Manner. The Cloth 
thus made has a very good Look, and wears clean; none is 
fitter for the Service of the Family, © _ Lolo 
The Farmer or his Wife may thus, without farther Infor- 
mation, perfectly well go through ſo much of the Wool: 
reſſer's, and Dyer's Buſineſs as is neceſſary for their own 
Concerns, and in Places where thoſe Trades are not at Hand, 
it e! great Convenience to be able to ſupply their Places 


"CHAP. XVI. Of Endes and Leather.” 
| T HE Wool being diſpoſed of either at the Market alone; 


or partly at Market, and partly wrought up for the 
Service of the Family, the Care of the Hides of Sheep, 


Oxen, 
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Oxen, and other Beaſts remains, and is the Farmer's next 
natural Conſideration. | | ET. 
. Hides are of various Kinds, according to the Creatures 
from which they are obtained; and they are accordingly put 
to various Uſes: and they may, like all the Farmer's other 
Products, be fold by him either rough, or with ſome Degree 
of Preparation. The entire Dreſſing of them is the Buſineſs 
of a diſtinct Trade, or indeed, taking in the whole Courſe of 
the Subject, of ſeveral Trades; however, it is proper he 
ſhould know fo much of the intended Operations, as to be able 
to ſuit his Hides, as far as lies in his Way, to them. 
The Skin of the Cow and Ox Kind is ſo much above the 
ethers in Uſe, that it has in a Manner, appropriated the 
Word Hide to itſelf ; thoſe of theſe Creatures being called, 
in the common Way of ſpeaking, Hides, and thoſe of other 
Animals, Skins. a 7% ͤ ͤK #5 
The Farmer uſually ſells his Oxen or Cows alive at Mar- 
ket, or to the Butcher, and has no farther Care about them; 
but it may happen that he may have occaſion to kill them 
ſometimes himſelf. The Hide then is ſold ſeparate. If he 
diſpoſe of it juſt as taken off from the Carcaſe, it is called a 
green Hide or a raw Hide; but this is generally the leaſt ad- 
vantageous Method of diſpoſing of it, becauſe the Purchaſer 
knows it will ſpoil upon the Farmer's Hands, if he does not 
know what to do with it farther, and therefore that he will 
take what is offered for it. : | | 
We ſhall prevent this Impoſition upon our Huſbandman, 
by acquainting him what may be done to preſerve it. 
In the natural Courſe of things a Hide will keep a great 
deal longer in Winter than in Summer. Thoſe who deal in 
them. largely are forced often to keep them ſome Time, or 
to ſend them to. a conſiderable Diſtance before they are 
wrought. And in this Caſe they have a Way of preferving 
them with Salt: this is in the Farmer's Power, as well as 
theirs: the Hide will not be at all damaged by it, and he may 
preſerve it thus to a better Market. 
A good bo of common Salt is to be mixed witha 
tenth Part of its Weight of Allum beat to Powder. The 
Hide is to be ſpread upon a Floor, and a ſtout Fellow is to 
rub and work this in well with his Hands all over it, and par- 
ticularly where there are any Crevices, or thicker Places 
than the reſt : when it is thus well ſalted it may be kept ſome 
Time. The beſt Method is to double it up, and lay it on 2 
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This will anſwer the Purpoſe of keeping it ſome Days; 
but if a longer Preſervation be required, for the getting a 
Number together, then two Days after this firſt ſalting let it 
be ſpread out again and rubbed well with Salt and a little Salt 
Petre. A Hide will thus be preſerved any reaſonable Time. 

Hides may be preſerved dry in the Hair, by carefully hang- 
ing them up ſingle in an airy Place, wiping them frequently 
and turning them till they harden: and in this Way they will 
be in the ſame Manner capable of being put to uſe; but it is 
not nearly ſo well as the other. Fe 

The Buffaloe Hides from ſome Parts of AxxRICA, are 
ſent over in this Manner, and are dreſſed afterwards, 

The Hides of the Cow and Ox Kind fall into the Hands of 
the Tanner afterwards, for tanning into Leather ; but thoſe of 
other Creatures, both here and in other Parts of the World 
are dreſſed by other Trades, for different Purpoſes. Shagreen 
is a Skin prepared in a particular Manner, and Parchment and 
Vellum are alſo ManufaQures of Skins. | 

The Skin of the Sheep is the proper Material for makin 
into Parchment, though in ſome Places Goats Skins are uſ 
for the ſame Purpoſe. 188 * 8 | 

Vellum is made of the Skins of ſucking Calves: and Sha- 


green of the Skin of the Buttocks of an Aſs. This laſt is a 


Manufacture of the Eaſt. 

Chamois, or as it is commonly called, Shammy Leather, 
is made of the Skin of a particular Kind of Goat; but it is 
commonly in ENGLAND no other than Sheep Skin dreſs'd in a 
particular Manner. 

The Skins of Sheep and Calves dreſſed in other Ways, 
make alſo Leather of various Degrees of Value for the co- 
vering of Books, and other ſuch Purpoſes : the Calf Skin be- 
ing always much more valuable than the Sheep's. _ 

The Farmer ſees here what are the Uſes of his various 
Hides, and will know by this general Account, that he need 
not want Purchaſers for all Kinds. The Principal, which 
are the Hides of the Ox Kind, go to the Tanners for making 
into Leather; and he is ready to receive them in either of the 
three Conditions we have named, that is, green, ſalted, or 
dried. He throws them into Pits with Lime, and Oak Bark, 
and by that Means takes off the Hair, and hardens the Skin 
for the various Purpoſes. The Tanner, when he has gone 
through his Buſineſs, delivers the Hide to the Currier, who 
finiſhes the Preparation and delivers it for Uſe. _ _ 

We ſhall not attempt to inform our Huſbandman in theſe 


Particulars; they are ſeparate Trades, and never can fall 


within 
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119 Products of tle Stock. Pook IV. 
within the Compaſs of his Practice. All that he can be re. 
quired to know is how, to whom, and in what Manner to 
difpoſe of the Skins and Hides, which we have ſhewn him, 
with their general Uſes. | 
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Of making Beer and Cyder. In TWO PARTS. 
The. INT ROQDUGC-DET ON. 


IN. this, as in the preceding Parts of this Work, we ſhall 

lead the Huſbandman in the Road of Reaſon and Expe- 
rience; conſidering what has been written as it deſerves, and 
much more what has been practiſed as it has come to our 
Knowledge: we ſhall begin from the Foundation, that he 
may be acquainted with every Part, and underſtand every 
thing that is direCted to be done from the making of the Malt 
to the brewing and fining down of the Beer in its different 
Kinds, and for its ſeveral Purpoſes. 8 


PART I. Of MALT LIQUORS. 
CHAP. I. Of making MH. 


M ALT is a Preparation of Barley, fitting it for impreg- 
4AVAE nating Water with its Taſte and Qualities, in the mol 
pleafant, wholeſom, and advantageous Manner. 

We ſhall not trace the Subje& farther back than to the 
threfhed and cleaned Barley, in this Place; becauſe we have 
brought that Grain from the Seed to the perfect Corn, in a due 
Courſe of Huſbandry in a preceding Part. Only we ſhall add, 
that as the beſt Barley will always make the beſt Malt, fo there 
is an Advantage alſo in its having grown on a proper Soil, and 
in its having been dried by a right Management. On theſe 
two Articles depends the Quality of the Malt. In general that 
Barley which is tendereſt and moſt mellow, is beſt tor the Pur- 
poſe, that which is hardeſt is worſt. The ManufaQturers call 
this laſt ſteely Barley, and they always avoid it as much as they 


can, knowing it will give them moſt Trouble, and ſucceed the 
leaſt in the Brewing. P Ut Sf} 
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- Tt would not be of much Conſequence to the Generality of 
thoſe who brew, to acquaint them with the Advantages of 
taking the Grain from a proper Ground, and drying it in a 
proper Manner, for the mellowing of its Subſtance ; becauſe 
they cannot know thoſe Things, but muſt receive it as it 
comes: but we are here writing to the Farmer, who is to 
make his Malt from Barley of his own growing and drying: 
he therefore may chuſe ſuch of his Grain in this Kind as will 
be ſure to anſwer beſt for this Purpoſe. 

I be beſt Barley for making into Malt is that which has 
been raiſed on a chalky Soil, and the worſt of all is that which 
has grown on Clay. The Difference, in this Reſpect, is 
greater than any would conceive that have not tried it, the 
Barley that has grown on Clay being naturally hard, and the 
other naturally tender. 

As every Farmer will not have chalkey Soils among his 
Grounds, we are to tell him in general, that the tougheſt and 
ſtiffeſt Lands yield the worſt Barley for Malt, and the lighteſt 
and melloweſt the beſt. Therefore let him remark ſuch as 
grows on the lighteſt Soil he has, as fitteſt for this Uſe. 

When he has fixed upon the proper Field of Barley for 
this Purpoſe, let him ſee it be managed according to the De- 
ſign. Good Malt requires that the Grain be full ripe, and 

rfect in the Ear. It is a common Piece of Neglect to mow 

arley at random, often before it is ripe: in this Caſe the 
Corn is lean, and will never yield a rich Malt. 
When it has ſtood to a proper Degree of Ripeneſs for 


| mowing; it muſt be carefully dried after cutting: for if it be 


Houſed before it is properly ſeaſoned, it will contract an ill 
Taſte, and will make poor Malt, beſide that it will give a great 
deal of Trouble in the making; not coming, as they expreſs 
it, ſo regularly as other better Grain. The Barley being thus 
far properly managed, is to be threſhed and carefully cleaned, 
and then it is ready for malting. | | 

Making of malt is no more than ſoftening and mellowing 
the Flour of the Barley, and then properly drying it. It is 


mellowed by means of Water, and it requires a, different 


"Time of ſteeping for this Purpoſe, according to the Nature 
of the Gram. 1 R 
Such a Quantity as the Farmer intends to uſe for this Pur- 
* is to be put into a Leaden Ciſtern, or other Veſſel, and 
ater is to be poured in till it be ſix Inches deep above the 
Grain. This will allow for the ſwelling, and this will do the 
Buſineſs in two or three Days, according to the Nature of the 
Grain; the fineſt Barley always taking the Water the moſt kindly. 
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In order to know when it is ſteeped enough, a gtain is to be 
taken out, and held end-wiſe between the 'Thumb and fore 
Finger, preſſing it gently. If it be hard and ſtubborn it is 
not ſteeped enough. When it is in right Order it will yield 
and give Way a little; there will be a Softneſs perceived in the 
floury Part or Body of the Grain, and the Huſk will ſtart or 
part a little from it: this ſhews it is juſt in right Order. 
The hitting this Time exactly is the niceſt Part of the Art 
of malt making: for if it be not ſteeped enough it will not 
anſwer well in the reſt of the Proceſs, but will give great 
Trouble, and make imperfectly: and on the other Hand, 
if it be ſteeped too long it will loſe its Flavour and its Strength: 
the Beer that is made from it will have a Deadneſs from the 
firſt, and no Quantity of the Hops will make it keep well. 
When the Barley is in this right Condition, the Water is 
to be drained from it, and it is to lie to come on the Floor: 
this it will do in a little more than twelve Hours, in favour- 
able Weather, but ſometimes it will be twice or three Times 
as long. n 8 es 
From the Ciſtern it is to be put into a ſquare Hutch, and 
there it is to lie quiet about thirty Hours. Then it is to be 
worked Night and Day, in one or two Heaps, as the Weather 
is hot or cold, and turned about once in ſix Hours, the outer 
Part inwards, and the Bottom upwards ; always keeping a 
clear Floor, that the Corn lying next it may not be chilled. 
This Care is to be continued till the Malt begins to ſpire, 
or, as the common Expreſſion is, to come: after this it is to 
be turned once in three or four Hours; and as it comes more 
the Heap muſt be ſpread wider and thinner, to cool it. The 
beſt Method is to lay it out in general in Parcels two Feet and 
a half thick, and about ten Foot broad, to come and chip 
gradually, for it ſhould neither ſpire too much nor too quick. 
When it is come enough it is to be turned once in two Hours 
or leſs, for four and twenty Hours together; and when it is 
fixed, and the Root begins to be dead, it muſt be thickened 
again, and often turned and worked about, that the growing 
of the Root may not revive. 15 aroma 77 
A diligent and induſtrious Man is to be employed for this 
Purpoſe, and he ſhould be without Shoes for fear of damag- 
ing a great deal of the Malt. He muſt be carefuf to turn it 
frequently and thoroughly, and keep a clean Floor: for if he 
be remiſs in the Management at this Time, the Malt will 
either mould or ſhoot out in Leaf. This laſt is the moſt com- 
mon Accident attending ill Management at that Time of the 
working; and it is what the Malſters call acro-ſpiring. 3 
: | this 
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Aus Caſe the fine Flour of the Malt is exhauſted in this uſe- 
leſs Shoot, and the reſt is a Kind of Chaff. 
Whenthe. Malt is ſo turned as that the Danger of both theſe 
Accidents is over, it may be put into the Kiln; but a better 
Way is to throw it up into a large Heap firſt; in which, being 
in no Danger of ſhooting, it may lie twelve Hours, which will 
mellow it in a ſurprizing Manner. After this it ſhould be ſpread 
and turned once in ſix Hours, and this repeated four Times. 
The Weather is a great Article to be conſulted in Malt 
making, and its Changes make ſo great a Variation in the 
= Proceſs, that no fixed Rule can be eſtabliſhed. Twelve Hours 
is about the Time it uſually requires to mellow in this Heap, 
W but ſometimes an Hour or two leſs, and ſometimes an Hour 
Wor two more will be better : the Intent is, that it ſhould mel- 
ow kindly without heating too much, and this muſt be tried 
y examining it; for if it heat too ſaſt it will be greaſy. and 
Wot little Value. In the ſame Manner all the other Times of 
urning muſt be varied according to the Temperature of the 
Air. The Farmer ſees what is the Intent and Deſign of the 
Work, and he is to turn it an Hour ſooner, or an Hour later 
n any of the Occaſions we have named, according to the 


* r yu 
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Wis is a very material Part of Knowledge, and, as in other 
ccaſions, it he do not, it is fit he ſhould anderftund every 
art of the Proceſs, that he may know whether thoſe to 
hom he puts it to be made do him Juſtice. 


| 3 d be brought bs the Kiln, mn to be dried according to its 
Nature. | 


c HA . u. op the drying of Malt. 


ing of it. 


d gentle muſt be the drying: this is the general Rule, and 


1 owneſt will be very well dryed 1 in ere and a —_— Kind 


ſix or ſeven Hours. 


ature of the Opportunity. If he make bis Malt himſelf 


When the Malt is in the Condition we have Kae it Fg 


HE RE are various Wes drying Malt, dating: ; 
to its intended Uſe, and different Contrivances. for the 


In general the paler the Malt is to be; the more gradual 


this there is to be a great deal of Variation. The paleſt 
alt will require ten Hours or twelve in drying, whereas the 


There is a great deal of N in che Opinion of Mal- 
rs, about the Thickneſs the Malt ſhould lie upon the 
ar Cloth for drying. Our Anceſtors were ſo careful they 


read it very thin, they rarely let it lie at more than three 
Vor. IV. | va i Inches 
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Inches deep: our late Improvers, as they call themſelves, lay 
it ſix Inches or more; but this is a very great Error. 

By all that I can ſee, from repeated Trials, about four 
Inches is a proper Thickneſs; and in this Manner about 4 
Space of fifteen Feet ſquare will dry two Quarters of Malt. 

It is not to lie here all the Time quiet. It muſt be turned 
upon the Hair Cloth as upon the Floor, and this more or leſs 
frequently, according to the Nature of the Fire, and the 
Time intended to be allowed for the drying. If the Fire be 
gentle, and *tis a. pale Malt, that is, to have ten or twelve 
Hours on the Hair Cloth, then once in four Hours is very well 
for the drying: if it be a Kind that muſt dry quicker, once in 
two Hours will be a proper Method, obſerving in this Caſe, 
as on the Floor, to keep a clean Bottom. 

When the Malt is ſufficiently dried, whether by a quicker 
or a ſlower Fire, it muſt be thrown off from the Kiln to the 
Floor, and ſpread thin-and wide in an airy Place, that it may 
perfectly cool. Then it is finiſhed and fit for Uſe. | 

There is not in all the common Arts of Life, any that re- 
quire ſo nice a Caution as the making of Malt. The Time 
muſt be confidered j three Weeks is a moderate Allowance, 
often it will take much longer. 

As different Lengths of Time are required for the drying 
the different Kinds of Malt, there have been alſo invented 
various Ways of doing it. The Iron- plate Frame, and the 
Tile Frame, both full of ſmall Holes, ate much eſteemed 
by many; others prefer the Braſs-wire and others the Iron- 
wire Frame, and others the Hair Cloth: the Huſbandman is 
not to give his Voice in Favour of any one of theſe in generi 
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Terms, but to conſider the Uſe it is intended to anſwer : the. 


Nature of. the Malt to be dried is a material Conſideration, 
for that Kind will do for one that willmot for another; and 
when the moſt expeditious can be uſed; without Hurt to the 
Malt, there is ſomething worthy Conſideration in the ſaving 
of Fewel. | | | 


' 'Thoſe which do with the leaſt Fewel are che Tron-plat | 


Frame and the Tile Frame: they were invented for this Pur 
ſe; and are a ready and cheap Method. They dry the brow! 
Malts ey well but they will by no Means anſwer for tht 
None of the Methods heat the Malt fo: violently as theſe, 


the Corns often jump like parched Peaſe; and crack: but the) | 


get a fine brown. It is a cheap Way of drying; but let tht 

armer ſee he is not deceived in it, eſpecially if he be to bu) 

Malt of: ip decent The Neue of it in ede 
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and it is not the worſe for that; but thoſe who ſell it, fre- 

quently ſprinkle Water over it, which it receives freely, and 
this makes it ſwelh up vaſtly. Tis fairer to tlie Eye, but this 

is a Trick that takes away a great deal of its 8Sweetneſs. i 
RS People find the brown Malt dried this Way apt to ſpoil in 
keeping; but they accuſe the Machine when the Malſters ate 
in Fault: all the Damage they find in the Malt is owing to 
the ſpritikling Water over it; which they are apt to do on all 
Occaſiotis, to make their Work appear well; and this ſub- 
jects it to decay in keeping. Brown Malt dried on one of 
theſe Frames, will keep as well as any, if it be ſpread to cool 
as ſoon as made, and no Tricks be play'd with it. 
Alu the real Damage it is ſubje& to is, contracting ſome- 
ching of a Bitterneſs by burning; and this is owing to the Care- 
SS lcfineſs of the Maker, more than the Fault of the Frame. 
L This Careleſſneſs of ſome, and the Tricks of others, have 


Faſhion, but without any real Cauſe. They are fit only tot 
= brown Malts in their Nature, but in a fair and proper Ma- 
nagement they dry theſe as well as any other of the Methods, 
and much cheaper. / en 1 
_ The Wire Frame comes next in Degree after the Plate 
and Tile ones, and it is generally uſed in their Stead, This 
cties the Malt more gently and leiſurely; but there is ſome 
= Difficulty in the turning it, and cleaning the Bottom. 
Of all the Methods that have been invented, the plain and 

ſimple Hair Cloth is the beſt for nice Work, and the fineſt 

Malts. A flow Fire under this dries it very gradually and 

Wequally, it is eaſily turned as is required, and when it is done, 
there is no difficulty in getting it out, for tis only turning it at 
once, and all is clean and clear. e e el 


Þ 


CHAP. IIL. Of the Fuel to be uſed in drying Malt. 


1 4 2. 

1 W Malt may be dried in Reſpect of the Frame, and there 
_ alſo a great Variety in the Article of Fewel, which he muſt 
conſider in the ſame Manner: ſome Kinds being cheaper, 
ome dearer; and ſome better, others worſe. However this 
not fo abſolute a Character but that ſomè of thoſe which 
* bad for the drying eertain Sorts, may be very proper for 


he ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, ate five: 1. Coak 3 2. 
N elch Coal; 3. Straw; 4. Wood; and 5. Dry Fern or 
Brakes. I 2 The 


brought theſe Methods of the Plate and Tile Frame out of 


E have ſhewn the Farmer by how many ſeveral Ways 
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The Farmer will underſtand that what is to be done by 
this Fewel is to dry the Malt, and nothing more. No Fla. 
vour is required from it, and therefore the purer the Fire is, 
and the clearer the Malt is dried by it the better. 

All Smoke muſt be wrong upon that Conſideration ; and 
therefore all thoſe Fewels that yield a great deal of Smoke, 
are to be rejected in the drying at leaſt of the nice Malts. 

Upon this Conſideration the Farmer will perceive, that 
Fern muſt be a very bad Fewel for this Uſe : and at firſt 
Sight a Perſon might join Wood and Straw under the ſame 
Denomination, becauſe of the Quantity of Smoke that riſes 
from them in burning: but there is in this a Difference. All 
Smoke is an Enemy to Malt; but there are Varieties, and thoſe 
very great ones, in the Taſte and Flavour of the Smoke of 
different Materials. Thus the Smoke of Fern is not only very 
plentiful, but of a very ill Hogoe, which it will communi- 
cate to the Malt. And on the other Hand, the Smoke of 
Straw, though almoſt as plentiful as that of Fern, is ſo ſweet, 
that it ſcarce does the Malt any Damage. The Smoke of 
Wood is of a middle Nature between both, not ſo ſweet as 
that of Straw, nor ſo rank as that of the Fern. 

Thus dividing our Fewel into two general Kinds; the Coak 
and Welch Coal being the beſt, and the Straw, Wood, and 
Fern the inferior, we have here the Degree of Goodneſs of 
theſe latter three; the Straw is the beſt of them, the Wood : 
the ſecond, and the Fern the worſt, | 


| t 

There never can be a Neceſſity of uſing Fern on this Oc- 
caſion, therefore it ought wholly to be excluded from the ( 

Malt-houſe. As to the Wood it may always be had, and 

muſt be better than Fern; and for ſome of the ordinary Malts 
it is a cheap Fewel, and anſwers very well. Straw, with 1 

good Management, may be made to do for any but the very 

beſt and niceſt Kinds. 1 80 | 2 tl 
With Reſpect to the other two, Coak is the beſt; but the fe 
other is very good. Ta rst 2 x fi 
We adviſe the Huſbandman to uſe Coak, if it is to be p. 
had; but let him ſee that it be good and well made; for other- A 
wiſe the inferior Fewels may do better. Fine Coak is made of D 
large Pit Coal . charred; or burnt to a Cinder. It is to be T 
burnt till all the ill Smell is conſumed, and no Smoke riſes from th 
it; and in this Condition it makes the ſteadieſt and the ſweet- of 
eſt Fire of any Fewel whatever. It is a common Negl! in 
co 


— to char this Coal imperfectly, but the Huſbandman 
who dries his own Malt ſhould examine ſtrictly into 4 


| as 
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for one ſmoky Piece will do vaſt Damage. He may ſee this 
by the Eye, for there is a particular dry Aſpect which Coak 
has when perfectly burnt, that is wanting in ſuch as has any 
of its groſs Parts remaining. | 

The next to pure Coak is Welch Coal: this is called by 
many Culm. It is a fine ſweet Coal, dug naturally out of the 
Ground. It comes in thin fleaky Pieces, and. burns to white 
Aſhes with a little Flame, and no Smoke, or very little. This | 
brings it nearer to the Nature of Coak, but it is not altogether fl 
ſo pure : however, it is cheaper in many Places, and for all þ 
but the fine Malts will very well anſwer the Purpoſe. | 
Therefore let the Farmer, if he have Convenience, dry 
his own Malt, for out of this Variety of Materials, it is poſ- 
ſible the Malſter to whom he puts it may chuſe the worſt : in 
ſome Places it will not be worth while, becauſe every thing 
mult be built for it, and that the Farmer may not think this 
proper, when he has a ſmall Family : but in other Places moſt 
of the Conveniences will be ready. 

In the Hop Countries, the ſame Kiln that dries Hops will 
dry Malt; and ſo on many other Occaſions : and wherever j 
it can be done tis much beſt for him to do it at Home. As to | 
a little Expence, let him conſider tis a thing for which there 
is a conſtant Demand. 2 

I ſhall offend the Malſters; but I muſt add, that if he knew 
their Practices as well as I do, he would ſee more Reaſons hi 
than are here. ſet down for doing his Buſineſs himſelf. "| 


CHAP. IW. F the right Management of Malt, and | 
92 Aadditions to it. i 
4 


I/ E have obſerved, that to have perfect good Malt the 
Barley muſt be in perfect Order; and in this Reſpect | 
the ſweating in the Mow is a great Article. Nature intends 1 
ſome ſuch Practice in the finiſhing of all vegetable Juices, We K | 
find, that Apples carried from the Tree to the Preſs make a } 


poor raw Cyder, and *tis the ſame with the Barley: as the 
Apples muſt lie in a Heap, the Barley muſt be packed ſome by 
Days in the Mow. I have known ſome Farmers, to fave if 
Trouble and Time, threſh their Barley from the Cart, which | 
they intended for Malt, and I have ſhewn them the Effects b 
of their Error. The Malt has been poor, ſteely, and hard, "2 
in ſpite of all the Care in making, and no Art whatſoever N 
could brew good Beer with it. 9 bg: b '} 
Pure Malt requires no Addition for the making of fine 1 
; L749! - | Beer, 4 

8 b 
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Beer, but Fancy or Curioſity have led People to make it va- 
rious Ways, and ſome not amils, 

A ſmall Quantity of Oats are added by ſome, but tis a 
Practice I cannot approve. The firſt Invention of this was 
owing to a Suſpicion of the Malſter. A Farmer who had 
been careful of his Malt Corn would put in the Oats, that it 
might not be changed : and as a very ſmall Quantity anſwered 
for that Purpoſe, there was not much Harm. But when 
thoſe who did not underſtand the Reaſon of it came to put in 
more, by Way of an Improvement of the Drink, the Error 
was ſoon ſeen. As to this Practice, all to be ſaid is, Oats 
hurt the Malt; fo the leſs of them the better ; but ſo much as 
will anſwer the Purpoſe of preſerving it to the Qwner, may be 
done without any great Harm. | | 
Others mix Beans or Peaſe with their Barley for malting, 
This ſeems a more unnatural Addition, but I have known it 
anſwer very well: ſuch a Kind of Malt, ſuppoſing it to be 
well made, and of a very good Barley, will make a mellower 
Drink than any other. 

A very ſmall Quantity anſwers the Purpoſe of this Addition, 
a Peck and half of either is enough for five Quarters of Barley, 
and Peaſe anſwer the beſt. The Taſte and Qualities of both 
are much the ſame, but the Peaſe come better, and mix more 
conveniently with the general Quantity. | 

Though the Farmer may thus make ſome Additions to hi 
Malt, he muſt be very careful that none are made by Acci- 
dent for him. We have ſpoken at large of cleaning the Corn, 
in a preceding Part of this Work, and ſhall. obſerve. to the 
Huſbandman here, that there is no Occaſion which requires 
it to be ſo perfectly pure as this of malting. 

The Seeds of many Weeds will get in among it, and ſome 
of theſe are very hurtful. ?Tis ſaid the Seeds of Cockle give 
the Beer an intoxicating Quality, and in ſome Places Melilot 
is a common Weed in Corn Fields. This is a moſt miſchic- 
vous Addition to Malt Corn; for the Seed of Melilot is a ver) 
ill taſted, and a very ſtrong taſted one. It gives a diſagreeable 
Flavour to the Beer, and no Art can remove it. 

Tho” Oats mixed with Barley hurt the common Kinds of 

Drink, yet they may be malted alone, and will make a ver} 
pleaſant Liquor; what is called Oat Ale, where genuine, i 
made of them, and it is then a ſoft and mellow Drink, not 
ſtrong, but very pleaſant. : | 

Malt may alſo be made of Wheat, and a very ſtrong ani 
very fine Kind of Drink is to be brewed from it: but this is 
Concern the Farmer has no Buſineſs with. . 

| W ic 
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Whichever Way Malt is made it anſwers the ſame Cha- 
raters, if the Work have been well performed; and there 
are Methods of knowing by Trial, whether it be well made 
and in good Order or not. Tis fit our Farmer know them, 
that he may be able to try both his own Malt, and that 

e buys. | 

A be Malt ſhould be full of Flour, mellow within, thin 
ſkin'd, and of a pleaſant Smell. The ſureſt Way of trying 
is by biting a Corn of it croſs-wiſe. 5 ? 

Another very good Method is to try it by Water. This 
Trial depends ppon the following Principle. Barley, in its 
natural State, ſinks in Water, but malting, when it is well 
done, makes it ſo light that it ſwims. Therefore to try whe- 
ther it be well made, let ſome fine whole Grains he picked 
out and put into a Glaſs of Water. If the Malt be mellow 
they will ſwim, if but imperfectly made they will ſink like 
raw Barley. The Corns muſt be perfect for this Trial, other- 
wiſe the Water will get into them, and they will then ſink, 
though ever ſo good. | | 

The Lightneſs in the Hand is alſo a good general Way of 
trying, and alſo the drawing it carefully acroſs a Board; for 
good Malt will mark it white. . 

The Farmer will, by theſe Inſtructions, know how to 
make or buy good Malt, and we ſhall now tell him how to 
vie it. | i 


CHAP. v. Of the Kinds of Malts and Waters. 


O lead the Huſbandman on to the practical Part of brew- - 


1 ing, we ſhall firſt lay down a few Hints reſpecting the 
Nature of the Ingredients. ' Malts, ſuppoſing the Barley to 
have been equally good, may. be divided into three generat 
Kinds, from the Method of making: theſe are, the Pale, the 
Amber, and the Brown. | 

The Pale hag a great deal of Time, and a very gentle Fire 
in drying; the Amber has a middle Degree of Fire, and a 
moderate Time; the Brown is the quickeſt dried of all. | 

The Pale is the richeſt, and it ſells for the beſt Price: it 
may be brewed with Well Water, but the others require ſuch 
as is ſofter. ket a Walks * ' 

The Amher is an excellent Kind of Malt, and the beſt 
Way of brewing it is with a Mixture of hard and ſoft Water. 


The Brown is the higheſt dried, and requires River Water, 
Theſe ſeveral Kinds of Malt may be dried with any Kind of 


Fewel, becauſe it is only moderating the Degree of the Fire, 
| | | oo OE I 4 according 
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according to their intended Nature; and it is always beſt to 
five the ſweeteſt to that intended to be the fineſt Malt. 

Pale Malt ſhould, for this Reaſon, always be dried either 

with Coak or Culm, and the firſt is much the beſt. 
Ihe Amber may be Straw dried, but *tis not nearly ſo well. 
As to the Wood and Fern they are uſed in ſome Parts of the 
Kingdom, and Cuſtom makes the People reliſh the Beer 
brewed from ſuch Malt ; but to a Stranger there ts a moſt 
nauſeous Taſte of Smoke in it. 

The common Practice is to brew ſome one Kind of Malt 
alone; but the mixing half Brown and half Pale, is a Way 
to make a very ſound, pleaſant, and wholeſome Drink. 

With Reſpect to Waters they may be ranked under four 
Kinds, Spring, River, Rain, and Pond. We have obſerved 
that Spring Water is very proper. for the pale Malts; but let 
it be ſuch as is pure. There is a great deal of Spring Water 
impregnated with various Subſtances, as Salt, Allum, Iron, 
and the like. All theſe are improper for the common Service 
of Brewing. Some uſe them indeed for Medicinal Purpoſes, 
brewing Drinks with them that it may have their ſeveral Vir- 
tues, but this 15 not what we ſpeak of here. We are inform- 
ing the Farmer how to brew good Beer, and not how to-make 
Medicines. EA 

River Water is in general the beſt of all for Brewing: but 
to be in PerfeCtion it ſhould be ſuch as is not near the Head of 
the River, becauſe that will be of the Nature of Spring Wa- 
ter; nor near great Towns where Filth ts thrown in: and to 
be nice in having it in the greateſt Perfection, it ſhould not be 
uſed after great Rains when it is thick and muddy. 

Clear River Water is ſoft, and the fineſt of all: it is natu- 
rally pure, as rifing from a Spring, and it has been ſoftened by 
its Motion, and by the Effect of the Sun and Air. 

River Water in general takes out the Virtue of the Malt 
better than Spring Water; and the Difference is ſo conſider- 
able, that about one ſeventh Part more Malt is required to 
make Beer of the fame Strength from Well Water and from 
the other. * | 

Rain Water is the fofteſt of all, and makes the ſtrongeſt 
Liquor from an equal Quantity of Malt, but the Beer made 
from it does not keep well. It is therefore fitter for Ales that 
are to be drank ſoon, than for Beers that are for Continuance. 

Pond Water, when pure, is very good for Brewing, but 
where Cattle come in and diſturb it, and where there are 
great Numbers of Fiſh it is never clear. In this Caſe it neither 


makes 
% 
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makes a pleaſant Drink, nor takes out the due Strength of the 
Malt. When Pond Water is in its Perfection, it is of a mid- 
dle Nature between Rain and River Water ; but in Places 
where it is made foul by the before-mentioned Accidents, it is 
worſe than any. | | 


CHAP. VE Of Brewing in general. 


HE Farmer having, according to theſe Directions, pre- 
pared or purchaſed his Malt, and fixed on a proper 
Kind of Water for it, is to proceed to Brewing. 2 
His Malt is firſt to be ground, and let him give Orders that 
this be done moderately. It ſhould be only cracked, and in 
general ſhattered in the Mill. This is ſufficient, for the Water 
will in that Caſe thoroughly take out its Virtue; and if it be 
broke more it will not anſwer ſo well in the Brewing. 
Many deſire their Malt to be ground very fine, thinking it 
by that Means anſwers better in giving out its Strength; but 
in this Caſe it mixes with the Water inſtead of impregnating 
it with-its Virtues ;' and the Wort runs thick, and the Brewing 
goes on coarſely. © ne 217601 
Let the Farmer always have his Malt ground ten Days be- 
fore the Brewing. This is the moſt eſſential to the brown 
Malts, becauſe it takes off the fiery Taſte they got in their 
high drying, but it is of great Uſe to all. The ground Malt 
muſt be kept in a dry Place, and it always mellows in lying. 
The paler the Malt the leſs Time it needs lye after grinding. 
In the Loxwpon Way of Buſineſs, it is not eaſy to give the 
Malt this Advantage, | becauſe they brew ſo frequently and in 
ſuch Quantities, therefore the Family Brewer has in this Ar- 
ticle an Advantage. In general, about eight Days may be 
allowed to the pale Malts, and from ten to twelve or fourteen 
to the brown. | FT bas 58 
The Malt thus ground and kept is ready for Uſe, and we 
ſhall lead our Country Farmer into the Practice, by giving 
him a general Idea of what is the Method in Lonpon, 
where there are perhaps the moſt underſtanding Brewers in 
the World. ei nab Oy: | 


Four Kinds of Beer are in general brewed in Loxvon; 
Stout, common Butt-Beer, Ale, and Small Beer. 9 % N 


Stout is the ſtrongeſt Beer, brewed from brown Malt, and 
is ſold for forty Shillings the Barrel, or ſix Pound the Butt, 
from the wholeſale Cellar. 1 91 


Jo brew this, the Water in the Copper for the gart Miſh 
ER | is 
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is made to heat ſoon, by pouring in a couple of Buſhels of 
huſky Malt, juſt to ſpread over its Top. 
The Degree of Heat ta be given this, is the utmoſt that the 
Hand can endure, but it muſt not hed: F 
When it is in this Condition the Fire muſt be damped, and 
the beſt Way is by throwing on a good Quantity of freſh Coals, 
Then cold Water is ta be let in till the whole is juſt Blood- 
warm. 'The Malt is then to be worked in with Oars, half 
an Hour, and this is called the Stiff Maſh. 
While this 1s heating up, more Water is boiling in the 
Copper. This is to be let in: and the whole being maſhed 
again, and well mixed, ſome Baſkets of Malt are thrown over 
it, and it ſtands an Hour. | 
At the End of this Time it is let out into the under Back; 
and is then boil'd an Hour and half. This, with the due 
Quantity of Hops, is the Stout. 
The common brown Ale, or, as they call it, ſtarting Beer, 
is made in the ſame Manner as the Stout; but a larger Quan- 
tity is brewed from the ſame Portion of Malt. After the ſtiff 
and ſecond Maſh, they cap the whole with freſh Malt and boi] 
it an Hour, and "after this Small Beer 1s made of it. The 


proportioned to the Time it is — to be kept. 
The pale Beers are brewed in the ſame Manner, only — 
Water 1s uſed, and it is made hotter a; rf, and lowered to 
be almoſt cold. afterwards. 
The Small Beer in Lox Do is made thus. They heat the 
firſt Water with ſome hully Malt over it, and when it is of a 
due Heat they let in ſome cold, and run it into a Tun Milk- 
warm. 'The Malt is yy in this; and then the ſecond 
Quantity of Water is let in, which is ſcalding hot. It is to 
ſtand an Hour, and then be run off into the under Back. 
This makes one Copper of the firſt Wort without putting 
guy fag Malt in. The next Liquor is to be Blood-warm, 
then hot, and then laſtly, cool. 
This is the great Becret of the Lo NDON Brewing, 'Their 
Beer has a very great Advantage from the Quantity that is 
brewed together; and there is a great deal of Art in. putting 
in the firſt Water:.Blood-warm, and the: reſt. hot: for this 
warm! Water apens the Malt beyond any other Practice, and 
makes 2 to receive, and yield all its Strength and Virtues 
to the hot. 
i Quantities we have not named in the Courſe of the 


Brewing, 
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Brewing, reſerving them for a diſtin Mention here by them- 

ſelves, the Strength alone depending on that Article. 

The Allowance for Stout Beer is a Quarter of Malt to one 
Barrel; and this is ſold from the Tap at thirty Shillings. The 
Proportion for the common Brown Ale is a Quarter of Malt 
to a Barrel and Half. For entire Small Beer the Allowance is 
a Quarter of Malt to fix Barrels, tho' ſome allow a Quarter 
to five. The Allowance for Pale and Amber Ale is a Quarter 
to a Barrel and a Firkin. 

Thus have we laid before the Country Farmer the general 
Proportions and Method of working in the LONDON Brew- 
houſes for their various Kinds of Drink; and from this general 
Idea of the whole Art, and the Particulars of the ſeveral 
Kinds premiſed before, he will be able to comprehend the 
whole Theory, Art or Myſtery of the Buſineſs, and may 
ſafely and ſucceſsfully enter on the Practice. | | 


CHAP. VII Of brewing for a private Family. 


O ſpeak with Certainty, and in a determinate Man- 
1 ner on this Article, we muſt firſt eſtabliſh ſome regular 
Quantity intended to be brewed, and ſome regular Size of 
the Veſlels, | | 

We will ſuppoſe that the Farmer has a Copper, which, 
when filled to the Top, holds a Barrel, that is, fix and thirty 
Gallons; and we will ſay he is to brew five Buſhels of Malt. 
He has this in the Houle, it has been ground a proper Time, 
and there is nothing to be done but to put to it the Water pro- 
per of its Kind. 12-9 ? 5 6 
Let the Water be ſet on in the Copper, and when it is pretty 
hot pour upon it Half a Peck of Malt. This will keep in it 
Spirit, ſoften it, and purify it, and make it heat regularly. 
When it begins to boil ladle it out into the Maſh Vat, and 
there let it ſtand about a Quarter of an Hour. | 

It is often the Neceſſity of the Farmer to uſe but indifferent 
Pond Water in Brewing. In this Caſe let him pour Half a Peck 
of Bran upon it inſtead of the Malt, and when it boils ſkim 
that off. It will take the worſt Foulneſs of the Water with 


the Water is tolerably pure, the Malt is to be uſed as men- 


ladled out with the Water. | n 
When it has ſtood about the Time mentioned, the Steam 
will. be but little, and the Farmer may look down into it and 
ſee his Face in it. This is the Country Rule, and it is a very 


it, and is to be given to the Hogs... In the other Caſe, when. 
tioned already; and this is not to be ſkimmed off, but to be 
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good one; for he cannot ſee it while the Steam riſes thick, as 
it does from the hot Liquor. Separate Half a Buſhel of the 
Malt, and let the Reſt run ſlowly and leiſurely into the Liquor 
when it 1s of this Warmth ; let it be well ſtirred about as it 
runs in, and ſo mixed when all is together, that it does not lie 
any where in Cakes or Lumps. 

It is a common Pradtice to beat and tir up the Malt i in this 
firſt Maſh into a Haſty Pudding, but this is very wrong : the 
whole Brewing always ſucceeds better when it is in this Man- 
ner only well mixed together without ſuch Beating. It re- 
ceives the hot Water the more freely and perfectly, and gives 
Strength to it in a very fine Manner. 

When the Malt is thus thoroughly ſoaked, the hot Water 
is to be ladled on by Bowls full, and it is to be ſuffered to run 
out at the Tap in a very ſmall Stream, not thicker than a 
Straw. In this Manner, as the Malt has not been maſhed to 
Pieces in the Water, the Liquor will run off very clear, and 
will yet have the full Strength and true Flavour of the Malt, 
according to its Kind; and will much ſooner be fine than in 
the common Way of Brewing, 

This is the Method to be taken when the Farmer is for 

brewing a good Ale, and will make his Small Beer ſeparately, 
or leſs regards it: but when he minds the Small as much as 
the Strong, the ſecond Copper of Water muſt be poured on 
quick, and ſuffered to run off in a large Stream. This will 
make a good bodied and well taſted ſtrong Beer, and yet there 
will remain in the Malt Virtue enough for 1 impregnating the 
Small. 
When the firſt Stirring of the Malt is done, let the Half 
Buſhel that was ſaved out be carefully ſpread over it; and 
then let ſome Sacks, or other Covering, be put over the Tub 
to keep in the Steam. + 

The whole is to ſtand in this Way * two Hours and a 
half, and in that Time the ſecond Copper of Water 1 is to be 
made boiling hot. 

This is then to be poured « on either briſkly or a a as we 
have directed, according to the Deſign of more or leſs Small 
Beer; and when it-is in, let as much run off from the Tap 
as will very near fill the Copper. 

Put half a Pound of fine ſweet Hope! a Chinn Bag, 
and putting them into the Copper boil them half an Hour: 
then take them out, and ſome treſh ones are then to be put in 
and boil half an Hour. The Quantity of Hops muſt be greater 
for Beer, and leſs for Ale. 

x the Beer be intended for keeping, half a Pound of [1 
N . 
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Hops ſhould be put in every half Hour, and the whole boiled 
briſkly for an Hour and an half, | | 

While this firſt Copper of Wort is. boiling, ſome ſcald- 
ing hot Water muſt be poured in upon the Malt, Bowl by 
Bowl; and thus ſo much is to be got in and ſuffered to run off 


again, that there may be the Quantity of another Copper 


ready for boiling, by that Lime the firſt Quantity is boiled 
off. 1 
When this is drawn off, the ſecond Running muſt be put 
in and boiled an Hour, with nearly the ſame Quantity of 
Hops as at firſt ; and while this is doing, Preparation may be 
making for Small Beer, by pouring on ſuch a Quantity of 
Water as the Farmer chuſes cold upon the Grains all at once 
or at twice. | 
This muſt be boiled up in the Copper in the ſame Manner 
as the Ale Wort, and muſt have the Hops that were boiled be- 
fore. Each Copper of the Small Beer ſhould be allowed an 
Hour in boiling, In this Manner five Buſhels of Malt will 
make the Farmer a Hogſhead of Ale, and the ſame Quantity 
of Small Beer; or if he chuſes otherwiſe, his Ale will be 
much the ſtronger and better. 
Each Copper of Wort muſt be ſtrained off through a 
Sieve, and cooled in four or five Tubs. _ 0 . 
The Farmer will find a Hogſhead of Ale in this Manner 
made from five Buſhels, a very pleaſant and ſound Drink : 
if he chuſes to make it ſtronger, and for keeping, he muſt 
boil, off only the one firſt Copper for Ale, and the Reſt all 
or Small Beer; which in that Caſe will be of a very good 
trength. SE, | 10 
The Farmer will ſee that in this Method, although very 
different from the LONDON Brewer's Practice, yet all that is 
valuable in that Art is preſerved. He may, if he pleaſes, 
imitate their Methods, by putting in more Malt after the ſe- 
cond Maſhing; and thus running off, according to his Plea- 
ſure, a larger Quantity of ſtrong or of: ſmall Beer: but this is 
getting into a confuſed and perplexed Practice. The other is 
plains familiar and eaſy: and we may affirm. upon repeated 
—— Lea agen "4 + p punctually, will brew 
to his Satisfaction in eve t, for the good Flavour and 
the n | =p 5 wy BALE 


C HAP. vin, Of the Advantages of brewing at Home. 


HAT we have here propoſed. to the Farmer we 
TY would recommend alſo to every middling Family; 
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and that for more Reaſons than will at firſt be thought. The 
Difficulty upon this plain Receipt for doing it is nothing; the 
Time required is only a few Days in a Year, and the Incon- 
venience is not much: the Advantages are vety many. The 
ſaving in Money is very near half in half; and the Houſe- 
keeper is ſure that nothing but wholeſome Ingredients have 
gone into the Liquor, which he never can pretend to know if 
he buys it of a common Brewer. 

Moſt People have been deſirous of brewing at Home, but 
they have been deterred from it, partly by their thinking 
there was ſome great Myſtery and Secret in doing it well, and 
partly that there required a great deal of Reom, and a great 
many large Veſſels, for the brewing but a moderate Quantity 
of Drink. | 8 
Me have ſhewn this to be entirely an Error in both Reſpects. 
The Secret is in a Manner nothing, a few plain Words have 
deſcribed it; and in this Method which we have laid down, a 
moderate Copper, and a few common Veſſels anſwer the 
2 7 of brewing a Couple of Hogſheads. 

e have only to add on this Head one general Caution, 
that Cleanlineſs be obſerved in every Thing relating to a 
Brewery. We have ſhewn the Neceſſity of it in a Dairy, 
and the Brewhouſe is the next Article to that, requiring it to 
be obſerved with Strictneſs. f a | 

Many who brew at Home, find their Beer that was not at 
all faulty at firſt, contract ill Taſtes, and grow very bad after 
4 little Time; and they little ſuppoſe how much this may be 
owing, and how frequently it is, to the Careleſsneſs of keep- 
ing the Brewing Veſſels. 

In Families where the Brewing comes ſeldom, the Utenſils 
are laid by careleſsly; and the Conſequence of this, eſpecially 
if there be any Damp about them, is, that they grow mouldy 
or muſty. n i al; 
When Mouldineſs is ſeen, there is a natural Caution for 
the cleaning it away; but there will be Muſtineſs when there 
is no Mark to the Eye: and Servants are often fo negligent, 
that they ſeem to have the Senſe of ſmelling given them to 

no Purpoſe. ces 83 
We adviſe whoever intends to brew at Home, to Took 
carefully himſelf into this Article. Let a Copper of Water, 
or two if needful, be boiled ſeveral Days before the l. 
and let che ſmaller Utenſils be boiled in it, and the larger we 
ſcalded with it. Let them all be thoroughly and perfect) 
cleaned after the Scalding, and then ſcalded again: after this 

let them be expoſed to the Sun and Air, fo as to bleach and 
US ' per fecti 
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ectly ſweeten, but not ſo as to crack them; and after this 
let them be ſet by for Uſe. © of RUE 

If every Thing be thus conducted, the Malt ſuited to the 
intended. Kind of Liquor, the Water to the Malt, and the 
Quantity duly proportioned : if the Working be carefully 
heeded; and the Veſſels clean, there can be no Doubt of the 
Whole ſucceeding to Credit and entire Satisfaction. f 


— * * ths. hs 
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W E have gone through the general Account of the natural 
and artificial Products of the Farmer's Stock, and 
might here cloſe that Part of our Undertaking: but as the | 
Huſbandman ſhould never be without an Orchard, and as we {| 
would have him make every Part of bis Ground turn to ſome, ' 
Account, we ſhall adviſe him to make Cyder from the Pro- l 
duce of his Apple Trees. , 43041 
Under this Head we are very happy, that we have an Op- 
portunity of communicating to the Publick a Method, of 
raiſing this BRITISH Liquor to an Excellence which few. 
know 1t can reach, and which renders it equal in Value to 
many Wines. This we receive from a Clergyman; a Gen- 1 
tleman of eminent Knowledge and diſtinguiſh'd Candour; 1 
and we have Authority to aſſure the Publick, that it contains 4 
nothing but the Reſult of Experience; that nothing is direct- — 
ed to be done, but what the learned and reverend Author has 
himſelf frequently practiſed, and does at this Time practiſe; 1 

and that the Reſult is his having Cyder ſuperior to any other 4 
Perſon ; and for whieh;he has been offered in Exchange Quan- 

tity for Quantity of very valuable Wines. | # at 


As this is a, Method never publiſhed, and the Account in. | 
ſome Parts refers to Things commonly;known in the Cyder 
Countries, though they may be ſtrange. to the Reader in ge- 
neral, we ſhall prefix to it an Account of the uſual and re- 
ceived Way of making this Liquor. 
Thoſe who chuſe to praiſe the old Method, will therefore 15 
in this Place have full Directions for doing it; and thoſe who 1 
ſhall follow our Advice, and attempt it upon the N it 

5 | cri 1 
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ſcribed by this valuable Correſponderit; will, by having gone 
through the other Account firſt, perfectly underſtand-every 
Proceſs and every Part mentioned in this. 

It is proper, in order to trace this Subject from the Begin- 
ning, to inſtruct the Farmer in this Place to plant his Orchard 
rightly. This falls very well in with our Plan in the preſent 
Work, the Intent of it being to inſtruct the Farmer in every 
Part of his proper Occupation. This is indeed a Subject we 
ſhall Berealler purſue through all its Branches, being deter- 
mined to publiſh, after this Work is finiſhed, a Compleat 
Body of Gardening in the fame Form. The ſpecious Ap- 

arance of other Works already extant under the like Names, 
is to us no Diſcouragement in this Undertaking ; becauſe 
partly the Papers in, our Poſſeſſion, many of which we find 
relate to Gardening, and partly our own Experience, have 
ſhewn us, that the moſt-popular of thoſe Works abound 

with Errors. | | 

The fame Hands which have compiled this Body of Huſ- 
bandry, intending therefore to continue their Labours with the 
ſame Aſſiduity, to finiſh from the like Materials and the like 
Experience a Body of Gardening, we ſhall not on other Ar- 
ticles, confound or perplex the Reader, by mixing together 
two Conſiderations ſo naturally ſeparate; but ſhall reſerve to 
that ſucceeding Work what Directions we have to give with 
reſpe& to planting Fruit Trees of other Kinds. Here we 
ſhall treat only of the Apple; and under that Head, in the 
ufual Courſe of our Work, and according to our accuſtomed 
Method, we ſhall firſt teach the Farmer to plant an Orchard, 
and bring it to a bearing Condition: we ſhall then direct him, 
according to the uſual Practice, to make the Advantage of 
Cyder from his Fruit; and afterwards lay before him theſe 
new diſcovered Methods for improving that Liquor. 


C HAP. IX. Of chuſig a Spot for an Orchard 


ALL that we direct the Huſbandman to praQtiſe is, with 
a View of Profit. His Orchard we do not look upon as 
an ornamental, but uſeful Part of his Concern: and far from 
limiting it to the trifling Services of the Fruit at his Table: 
we intend it as the Source of very conſiderable Advantage in 
the Article of Cyder, which we ſhall give him the uſual 
Rules for making, and afterwards theſe others, hitherto un- 
publiſhed ; which ate vouched upon the moſt certain Autho- 
rities, Experience, and the Teſtimony of others of Know- 
ledge. * „ + MES 25 FO Senn! Maeder 1 
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If the Huſbandman finds an Orchard upon his Farm, tole- 
rably planted, and in a good State of Growth, he is to make 
the moſt of it in the Way we ſhall direct hereafter. If there 
be none, let him by all Means plant one, if he be fixed for a 
Continuance; and let the Land Owner never omit that Ar- 
ticle. When the Orchards already planted begin to decay, 
this will be very well worth his while, and we ſhall here lay 
down the moſt profitable Method of doing it. | 

The firſt Conſideration in the raiſing of 'an Orchard, is 
the Choice of a proper Piece of Ground. It is a Plantation 
that is to continue a great while, and that may be of very 
great Value hereafter, ibis therefore worth while to be cares 
ful. | 

'Tis moſt convenient to be near the Houſe, for the Advan- 
tage of gathering the Fruit, and for its Safety from their be- 
ing ſtolen: but if there be not a proper Piece of Land near, 
it muſt be choſe farther diſtant; for 'tis to no Purpoſe to 
have Convenience or Security where the Trees will not 
thrive. = | | | 
Different Kinds of Ground will ſuit different Fruits; and 
if ſuch a Soil as is ſuited to the particular Kind intended to be 


that ſhall follow will breed only Diſappointment. 
Let it be conſidered that Trees root deep; and accordingly 


Ground, farther than to what appears toward the Surface. 
Of all Soils for an Orchard intended for Cyder Apples, there 
is none comparable to firm, rich Loam. 


As to what lies under it, let the Huſbandman ſee that it be 
not a cold, tough Clay, nor a perfectly barren Gravel. Any 
other Bottom will anſwer, but in neither of theſe Caſes the 
Trees will ever thrive. In the Caſe of a tough Clay Bottom, 
the Roots will always be chilled, and the Branches covered in 
the Moſs: in Caſe of the barren Gravel, their Barks will 
crack or peel, and the top Branches will wither and ſhew 
what all the reſt ſuffer tho? leſs viſibly, that they are parched 
and ſtarved for Want of Nouriſhment. |; 
The Depth of the good Soil is a very material Article, 
for Trees ſpread out Multitudes of Roots ſideways near the 
Surface; and the extreme Parts of theſe will fill all the 


moſt Importance that they be well ſupplied with Nouriſhment. 

The next Article to the Soil is the Situation, for this is of 
great Conſequence; and he is happy who finds the Advan- 
tages of both together. A 0a 
Ver. IV. | R „„ , 


raiſed be not firſt carefully choſen, all the Expence and Care 


let the Huſbandman extend his Regard to the Nature of the 


good Soil be its Depth what it will: it is therefore of the ut- 
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An Orchard ſhould neither lie on a Flat, nor upon the ſteep 
Edge of-a Hill: if it lie in a perfect Flat the Roots will be 
chilled by too much wet, and it will want the Advantages of 
Sun and Air which higher Situations enjoy: and on the other 
Hand, if it be planted where the Deſcent is too great, little 
Wet will lie for the furniſhing the Roots, and the beſt Part of 
the Soil will be waſhed away from them. 

For theſe Reaſons, the proper Piece of Ground for this 
Purpoſe is one that has a gentle Riſing : here the Sun and Air 
have free Paſſage amony the Trees, and enough Wet will lie 
for the Benefit of the Growth, but not enough to do Hurt. 
In the abſolute Flats too much Wet lodges, the Conſequence 
of which is the chilling of the Fibres, if there be no Sun to 
evaporate it; and if there be *tis often worſe, for the Quan- 
tity makes the Air foggy, and is the Occaſion of Blights and 
many other Miſchiefs, as we ſhall ſhew when we come to 
treat of that Matter. | 

Let the Huſbandman therefore underſtand, that if he can 
find near his Houſe a Piece of Ground that has a gentle Aſcent, 
where the Soil is a rich, deep Loam, and the Bottom neither 
is a cold Clay nor a bare Gravel, he is very happy in a Piece 
for an advantageous Plantation. 

There are certain Advantages of Shelter from bleak 
Winds, and Openings to the milder Air, which that Piece of 
Ground is always to be valued that has; but as this may al- 
ways be given by a proper Plantation, Jet the Huſbandman be 
fure, that if Nature has not given it, his Care and Induſtry 
do. The North and North Eaſt Winds ate thoſe which will 
be moſt 'miſchievous in the Spring, and very frequently 2 
North Weſt in a more advanced Growth does great Damage; 
therefore let him plant in ſuch a Manner about his Orchard; 
that it be perfectly defended from theſe Qriarters, the North, 
the Eaſt, and the Weſt; let it be open to the South to let in 
the Sun: and when all'that is hurtful is blocked out, and all 
advantageous admitted in his Plantation, which before had 
all the Advantages of Soil and Situation, it will alſo have thoſe 
of Sun and Air, | | 

The Trees that are td defend the Orchard will grow up. 
with the others, and all will thrive as they ought ; oply let the 
Planter in this, as we have warned him on all former Occaſi- 
ons, be careful not to run into one Diſadvantage by his Ear- 
neſtneſs in avoiding another : his Orchard is to be defended, 
but it is not to be blocked up. We have ſhewn the Diſadvan- 
tages of this to all Growths whatever; and it is in none ſeen 
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be a clear and free Paſſage for Air, or all will come to little. 


This is to be obtained by planting the Trees intended for Shel- 
ter and Defence at proper Diſtances, and trimming them in a 
judicious Manner as they grow ; leaving ori Bratiches enough 
to break the hurtful Winds, yet not ſo many as. to choak the 
Paſſage of the Air. The Fruit Trees themſelves muſt be 
planted alſo with a careful Regard to this Advantage. - 


CHAP: X. Of Aiſpofeng the Orchard. 


practiſed than any Thing in the Huſbandman's Profeſ- 
ſion ; but we ſhall endeavour to lay down ſuch Rules as will 
lead him into a better Tra&. Let him obſerve, that we have 
ſaid a free Paſſage of Air is of the utmoſt Conſequence; it 


: | muſt have Liberty to go briſkly between Tree and Tree, and 


* 


to carry up all damp Vapours with it, elſe they will deſtroy 
the Hope of the Planter. Let him firſt take Care of this in 
the planting his Timber Trees for Defence. If there be riſing 


Grounds towards the North Eaſt and Weſt, they will defend 


the Orchards without other Help; and when they ate wanting, 
let him plant his Trees for this Purpoſe far enough from the 
Fruit Trees, that they be not choaked up by them. 

The ſame Caution is to be obſerved, that the Fruit Trees 
do not chdak one ahother. Moſt Orchards are planted much 


too cloſe. The Defire of lia ving a great deal of Fruit upon 


a little Ground is the Cauſe of this, But the Method they 
take defeats the Putpoſe. ' They do not conſider when an Ap- 
ple Tree is planted to what an Extent its Branches will ſpread 
or how far its Roots will run in the Ground. Let our Huſ- 
bandman take Care of this; let him give Compaſs for the 
Roots that the Trees do not ſtarve one another, and free Air 


| Room for the Boughs, that there may be clear Space enough 


between tlioſe of the ſeveral Trees at their utmoſt Growth fot 
a Paſlage of the Air, Sunſhine and Windes. 

We have, on many other Occaſions, ſpoken of the great 
Folly of cloſe planting, but in theſe Trees it is worft of all: 
they ſpread farthet, and they ate to ſtand longer than others, 
ſo that *tis an Error not to be remedied.” > We ſhall aſſure out 
Farmer, not on Reaſon only, but a eateful Examination, that 
of the Orchards in general in moſt Parts of the Kingdom, if 
the Trees were but half as many, the Fruit would be a great 
deal more than it is from the whole. The natural Vapour of 
the Earth being pent up among cloſe planted Trees will occa- 
ſion Blights : but that is not all; the Perſpimation of the Trees 


E now enter 6n a Point leſs underſtoctl and worſe 


themſelves | 
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themſelves is very great, and that joined with the Vapours 
from the Earth, will at the ſame Time hurt the Growth, and 
give an ill Taſte to the Fruit: the Sun is a very eſſential Thing 
for the raiſing a Cyder Apple to its right Flavour, and that is 
not to be had where the whole is kept in Shelter by the Cover. 
ing of the Boughs. 

The Huſbandman, who has an old Orchard, will do well 
to thin it by cutting away a great deal of the Heads of his 
Trees, that the Air may paſs more freely; but in the planting 

a new one, another Sort of Caution ſhould be uſed, for it 1; 
better to prevent than remedy. 

We ſhall ſhew the Farmer that he would loſe leſs Ground 
by planting his Orchard very diſtant than ever ſo near. In 
the Common Way of near planting, all the Ground is loſt for 
other Purpoſes ; whereas, if the Trees be ſet at great Diſ- 
tances, it may be tilled as other Land, and will produce Crops 
in the ſame Manner; and theſe, far from impoverifhing the 
Trees, will, by the Culture of the Ground, cauſe them to 

row quicker, to flouriſh more in every Reſpect, and to laſt 
onger. We have explained in treating of the Horſehoeing 
Huſbandry, the vaſt Advantage of tilling the Ground while: 
Crop is upon it. This is a Benefit Trees will ſhare in com- 
mon with other Growths ; and what we are now propoſing i 
with Regard to them in all Reſpects, the raiſing them by the 
Horſehoeing Huſbandry, The light rooting Crops of Corn, 
ſown in the Ground between them, do them very little Harm, 
and the breaking and dividing the Land by Tillage for theſe 
Crops, enriches them prodigiouſly ; ſo that the Advantage 
many Times greater than the Damage. 

This then is the Plan upon which we adviſe our Farmer w 
begin his Plantation. He has choſen, a Piece of Ground 
Proper Condition, and of ſufficient Extent : it is defended pro- 
perly, and yet open to the beſt Influences of the Air. All this 
ſerves for the Advantage of the Corn as well as the Trees; and 
let him conſider the Piece therefore as a Quantity of arable 
Land, as well as an Orchard. This Caution only. is to be 
given him, that he ſow. upon it none but the {light and ſhal 
low rooting Crops; as Corn, the Pulſes, and the like: fol 
the others would interfere with the main Deſign, and be eve!) 
„ foo og loony nm; and hos 
lis Ground being thus choſen, let him make a Plan of ! 
upon Paper, and mark the Places of his Trees. Let him di. 
= them in regular Rows; and let theſe, Rows be-thirt) 
Yards aſunder ; and the Trees twenty Y ards from one anoth® 
in the Rows, | Io | * 

uch 
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Such a Plantation will have all the Advantages an Orchard 
poſſibly can enjoy. It will bear as much Fruit as it will be poſ- 
fible by any Art to obtain from an equal Quantity of Ground; 
and all the Time the Farmer will have the Benefit of it as ſo 
much Land like the Reſt. In the firſt Year every Foot of it 


are fully grown, he will only loſe the Advantage of a ſmalk 
Spot round each, which therefore it will be prudent in him 
not to ſow : the Ground will all bear, except juſt under the 
Shadow of the Boughs. 


CHAP. XI. Of making the Plantation. 


E & HE Farmer having thus eſtabliſhed in his own Mind, 
what is beſt for the planting his Ground, and to avoid 
Forgetfulneſs or Miſtakes, having drawn the Plan of his in- 
tended Orchard on Paper, which indeed it requires no great 
Skill to do, he is to proceed to put this in Execution. 
Me will ſuppoſe it Spring, and the Ground he fixes upon 
to be a Piece that is in Paſture: let him. not count fo much 
upon the Profit of the Summer's Graſs, as to defer the Work 
till it is got in or eaten off; this is a ſmall Advantage in Pro- 
portion to what he is about. Therefore, early in the Spring 
let him plow it up, turning the Turf in that it may rot. Three 
Times in the Summer, at equal Diſtances, let it be plowed 
over again, to break and divide the Soil, to tear the Turf to 
Pieces, and to prevent the Growth of Weeds. 
The laſt of theſe Plowings ſhould: be toward the End of 
SEPTEMBER; and this ſnould be a very deep one, that the 
Ground may be prepared for the Reception of the Trees. 
There are two Seaſons for planting the Trees, and the Far- 
mer ſhould take no certain Reſolution in Favour of one or the 
„ Boa be guided by the Weather, and the Nature of the 
round. 1 | | | 
If the Soil be dry, and the- Autumn favourable, any Time 
in Oo rox the Trees may be put into the Ground: but if 
the Weather be extremely rainy, and eſpecially if the Soil be 
inclined to Wet, then the Seaſon is the ſecond Week in 
Marcy. _ + 8 
A to the Choice of the Trees, tlie great Article regards 
their Age: for in this many have run into a very material and 


9 


is certain, that an Apple Tree may be removed when of 2 


i but 


will bear as well as any other Ground; and when the Trees 


very miſchievous Error, by the planting them too large. It | 


conſiderable Growth, and that it will bear very. well after it; 
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but it will neither bear ſo well, nor continue ſo long, as when 
planted young.” mY 

The beſt Age of a grafted Apple Tree for planting as a 
Standard, is at three Years from the grafting; and for this 
Uſe they ſhould always be choſen upon a Crab Stock, for none 
is ſo laſting. . vir | 

Let our Farmer examine the Ground from whence he haz 
them: by no Means let him take them from a better Soil 
than his own : if he can have his Choice, let them be ſuch as 
have ſtood on a Ground like his, but not ſo rich: their tranſ- 
planting them will be natural, and they will at once take to 
the Land, and thrive apace in it. 4 

Let a Stake be ſet up at every Place where a Tree is to be 

lanted, and a large Hole opened for its Reception : let the 

Farth that is thrown out be well broken, and Jai ready to put 


in when the Tree is ſet. A great deal of Hurt is done in theſe 
Plantations, by the Holes not being made large enough, and 
by the Earth being thrown in careleſsly : when that is large, 
and the Ground that fills it is well broken, and is ſpread re- 
gularly, and ſettled by a gentle Watering, the Tree roots it- 
ſelf at once, and ** without any Check from the moving. 


It is always beſt, when it can be done, to buy the Trees 
from a Nurſery at a ſmall Diſtance from the Place where they 
are to be planted, that they may not ſuffer by being kept long 
out of the Ground: and on all Occaſions the more Expedition 
is uſed in planting them, the better; for they get Harm by the 
Air coming to their Roots. ” 

When the Trees are thus brought into the Ground, one is 
to be laid by the Side of each Hole ; and both the Roots and 
the Heads are to be pruned before they are put in: the beft 
Way is to prune the Roots as the Free lies, and the Heads 
as ſoon as it is planted : for the treading about the Roots in 
doing this afterwards, and the gentle ſhaking it gets in the 
handling, help to faſten and ſettle them, and the watering 
comipg on upon that compleats it effeQually. 4 

In the pruning of the Roots the firſt Care is to took if any 
be bruiſed or injur'd in the taking up or Carriage; ſuch are 
to be cut off a little above the bruiſed Part : after this let the 
Courſe and Manner of growing of thoſe which ares left be 
examined: it often happens that they croſs one another, cruſh 
one another, and are thus very hurtful: in this Caſe one of 
the two muſt always be cut off juſt above the Place; and 
when the larger Roots are thus regylated, the Fibres muſt be 
pruned. Theſe muſt all have their Ends cut off; and it 
| ſhould be done juſt before the putting them in the Os 
| ; or 


- 
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for the Air always takes an Effect upon theſe ſtender Parts 
very ſuddenly. | | 

If there be any decayed, mouldy or rotten Roots, they are 
to be cut off in the ſame Manner; for it is a Damage that 
ſpreads, and will infect the ſound ones. 
All being thus ready, let ſome of the fine broken Mould 
be ſcattered in the Bottom of the Hole, and the Tree ſet on 
it perfectly upright, and not too deep: then let the Reſt of 
the Mould be thrown in a little at a Time, and the whole laid 
level and ſmooth at the Surface, when every Part of the Ca- 
vities between Rdot and Root has been filled up. | 


Care. In old Time in Ex GLAND Gardeners were afraid of 
taking off the ſmalleſt Shoot from a new planted Tree: at 
preſent the Faſhion is oppoſite; the Gardener with his Knife 
is as terrible as the Surgeon with all his Apparatus of Inſtru- 
ments; and he thinks the more he cuts away the more he 
ſhews a maſterly Hand: both Extreams are wrong. Indeed 
what Extream is nat! mary 
The new planted Tree will not be able to fupport ſo large a 
Head at firſt Setting, as it did while in the native Ground: 
but on the other Hand, if ſome be not left on, it cannot 
thrive. We have before acquainted the Huſbandman how 
eſſential Leaves are to Trees; and he will therefore plainly 
ſee the Folly of cutting them all off with the Branches. 
What he is to do is to take off a Part, and to manage his 
Knife in ſuch a Manner, that what is left on may be of ſuch 
Growth as to form a well ſhaped Head. ' ; 
When the Tree is thus planted upright, and reduced to a 
—.— Shape and Size in the Head, it is to be ſecured from 
amage by Winds by ſtaking. To this Purpoſe a ſtrong 
Stake having been driven down near each Tree, the Stem is to 
be tied to it with a Hayband, or ſome other ſoft Subſtance, 
that will not hurt the Bark. _ e 
This done, the Plantation is ſecure : the Huſbandman is 
to til} the Ground between the Trees. They will grew up 
without his Care. if the Seaſons favour them; if not it will be 
proper for him to water them at Times, both the firſt and the 
econd Year. The new Plantation will be: ſtarved by being 
left too dry; but there is no greater Miſtake than the water- 
ing them too largely. In the firſt Caſe the fine and ſmall 
Roots ſhrivel up and wither; and in the latter they are all 
rotted by the Abundance of Wet. W 
We have ſpoke of laying Sones about the Roots of new 
planted Foreſt Trees, to fix them and ta keep the Ground 
3 K 4 „ - moſs 


The Tree is now in the Ground, and the Head is the next 
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Sie ve anſwers very well for this Purpoſe, or a Canvas Bag ma) 
run freely through, and keep back the groſs Particles. 


cloſely as may be with Clay; and then the Buſineſs is to watch 
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moiſt ; but we ſhall here propoſe a better Method for | theſe 
Plantations. n 

Let there be a good Parcel of Turf pared pretty thick 
from a Common, and brought freſh into the Ground, and let 
a Quantity be laid down by the Foot of every Tree. Let a 
Labourer carefully ſpread this round the Bottom of the Stem, 
laying the Turf Part downwards, and then covering the 
Ground with it two Feet each Way from the Tree. This 
needs not ſet aſide the Uſe of watering, for it will make it 
anſwer much better, becauſe the Moiſture will be detain'd as 
long as it ought, and this 'Turf may be afterwards dug in az 
a Manure. 0 6 


CHAP. XII. The general or common Method of making 
1 Cyder. . bf 


W IT H ͤReſpect to the Choice and Kinds of Apples, 
their Mixture and peculiar Management, we ſhall re- 
fer the Reader to the ſubſequent Chapter. We are not here 
entering into Particulars, but delivering only the general Me- 
thod, and univerſal Rules; that the Proceſs of Cyder making 
may be underſtood: in itſelf, and conſequently the following 
Account be underſtood without Hefitation. — 

The Apples intended for Cyder muſt be picked clean, and 
their Juice expreſſed or ſqueezed out. The picking them is 
an eaſy as well as a needful Article; no Filth or Foulneſs of 
any Kind muſt be mixed with them; and if there be any de- 
cayed ones among them they muſt be thrown away. 

'The picked Apples are to be put into the Mill, where they 
are maſhed and ground to Pieces by a Stone moved round 
upon them: this is the proper Method for large Quantities; 
by — Method of bruifing and ſqueezing them thorough!y 
will do. angdvsh 6 045-31: 1 

The Juice of the Apples being thus ſqueezed out, is to be 
caught in proper Veſſels, and as ſome Foulneſs will have 
come among it, it muſt be ſtrained. A tolerably cloſe Hai 


be employed, or any other Contrivance that will let the Juice 


The Juice thus ſtrained from Impurities is to be put into a 

' Veſſel, which muſt not be quite full. It is to be covered looſe- 
ly, and ſet quietly by for three Days. | T1 

At the End of that Time it is to be covered up as tightly and 


for its growing fine. 
. 3 Th 
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This is to be known only by trying from time to time. To 
this Purpoſe a ſmall Quantity is to be drawn out once in a 
Day lor two, and examined in a Point of Clearneſs. When 
it is ſufficiently clear, it is to be pierced for a more certain Ex- 
mination of the whole. | | | 

In this Reſpe& we are to inform the Farmer, that he is to 
conſider his Cyder according to the Nature of the Apples 
under three Kinds, Theſe may be named according to the 
Apple; 1. The Summer Fruit Cyder; 2. The Gennet moil 
Cyder; and 3. The Redſtreak Cyder. Theſe have their 
three ſeveral Times at which they may be naturally expeQed 
to arrive at this Degree of Fineneſs: the Time of the Summer 
Fruit Cyder is about a Month; the Gennet moil Cyder ſel- 
dom comes to it till towards the Beginning of OcTozzs, and 
the Redſtreak Kind not till IAxuAR Xv. iT 

Theſe are not to be ſuppoſed certain, invariable, and uni- 
yerſal Rules, for there can be none ſuch. The Weather, the 
Temperature of the Air, and the Degree of Ripeneſs of the 
Fruit, all theſe ſingly, and two or more of them together, 
will naturally make 'very great Variations. Sometimes a 
Quantity of Cyder wilt be fine fooner than could be expect- 
ed: frequently it takes a Fortnight longer for the Summer 
Fruit Kinds, and a Month or fix Weeks longer than the na- 
tural and uſual Time for the others. | 

In general the Winter Fruits of alt Kinds are to be expected 
to anſwer in the Manner of the Redſtreak, and when after a 
Month, or at the utmoſt fix Weeks more than the uſual Time, 


they are not grown fine, my muſt be racked off as clear as 
may be in the Manner of Wine. 


Many Expedients have been uſed to ** down the Cyder 


that does not anfwer as it ſhould, but moſt of them are v 

improper. There is however one eminent Ingredient, that 
is of excellent Service to this Purpoſe, and may be uſed with 
perfect Safety. This is, Iſinglaſs. It is a very harmleſs Drug, 


and when diſſolved is of ſuch a clammy Quality that it lays 


hold of all Kinds of Foulneſs; and when the Fault is not 
too great will carry all down with it, and leave the Liquor per- 
feclly e.. cl; mr Hob Fo | 
As we have named this Ingredient, we ſhall. inform the 
Farmer how he is to uſe it, for there is nothing ſo generally 
miſtaken. Ifinglaſs is brought from the Northern Parts of 
Eusorx, where it is made by boiling the ſinewy and ſkinny 


Parts of a Fiſh, much like a Sturgeon, to a Jelly ; which is 


then poured out upon a Table to dry, in the fare Manner as 
our Glue is made, big 2 36h | 


The 
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The common Method of the Country is not to cut it out 
into flat Cakes, as we do our Glue, but to roll it up into long 
2 which they double together 1 in the —_— of an Iron 

aple. 

This is the Shape in which Ifinglaſs cc comes to the Druggiſts, 
and they are ready enough to ſell it in this Form: but this is 
not the Way the Farmer is to buy it. Fheſe large Lumps 
are very hard to diſſolve; but when it is beaten out into thin 
Shivers, it wilt melt in any Liquor that is not too ſtrong, with- 
out much Difficulty. . 

Water diſſolves it beſt, becauſe it has been boiled up 
Water; but this is not the right Method for Cyder, . 
the Addition of any Water will impoveriſh the Cyder, and 
therefore have a juſt contrary Effect from the fining of it, 
any thing that weakens a Liquor of this Kind naturally ren. 
dering it cloudy. 

For this Reaſon the beſt Way is to diffotve the Iſinglaſs for 
the preſent Purpoſe in a good bodied white Wine. As this i 
a ſtronger Liquor, the Iſinglaſs will not melt ſo freely in it, 
therefore there is the more Occaſion to buy it in a proper 
Condition. Let the Farmer who wants this Drug therefore, 
ſee that he afk for beaten Iſinglaſs, and that it be well beaten 
into thin Shivers. Then he is to put it into the Wine for fin- 
ing down the Cyder. 

ft will be fit for Uſe as ſoon as it is thornighly nals, but 
not before: this is a thing that is done ſlowly; ſome haſten is 
by Heat, but that is not ſo well. If the Wine and Iſinglals 
be ſet over a gentle Fire, and kept ſtirring, it will in ſome 
little Time melt; but thus the Wine loſes a great Part of iti 
Spirit, and often the whole gets a burnt. Taſte. This is to 
be guarded againſt in the moſt careful Manner; if the Ne- 
ceſſity of the Farmer's Affairs make him uſe the Way with 
Heat, but the better Way is to take a proper Time, and let 
it diſſolve in the cold. 

The fine beaten Iſinglaſs is for this Uſe to be put into 4 
large Bottle, two thirds filled with Wine, and fon: by in a 
Cellar. It is to be ſhuck gently from time to time, and by 
Degrees it will perfectly diſſolve, and the whole will make 
2 fine Jelly. This Diſſolution is much more perfect than 
that with the Help of the Fire, and it always ſucceeds much 


| better. when put to Uſe. 


When the Cyder is thus made fine by an innocent Ad- 
dition, or when it has, in the common Courſe of Time be- 


come fine of itlelf, it is to be drawn off at Pleaſure and 
bottled if the Farmer cole, . 
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This is the common Rule for making Cyder ; and by this 
the Reader who had not before been acquainted with the Sub- 
jet, will know the Nature of the general Practice. This 
being premiſed, we ſhall give the Reader the new Improve- 
ments of the Gentleman we have before mentioned. 


Method of making Cyder. 


S we are here about to preſent the Reader with a com- 
pleat Treatiſe on this uſeful} Subject, obtained from its 
Author at ſome Expence; and as we hope very well worthy 
the Publick Attention, it may not be improper to prefix to 
it what we have been informed concerning its Contents. | 
= The firſt Notice we received of this Treatiſe was in a 
Letter from Mr. PENROSE, of PENRYN in CoRNWAL. 
| This Gentleman acquainted Mr. Os BoRNR, one of the 
Proprietors of this Work, that Mr. Tux N ER, Clergyman 
of that Neighbourhood, greatly reſpected for his Learning 
and Integrity, had written ſuch a Treatiſe from his own Ex- 
W perience; which he apprehended might be procured for the 
= Service of our Undertaking. Upon this Gentleman's ac- 
= quainting the Proprietor's farther, that the Author had lived 
many Years in the SouTH Hams in Devon; that he had 
great Experience in the Subject, and his Rules, ſo far as they 
bad been communicated to the Cyder-makers, had been 
greatiy approved and followed; and that the Treatiſe itſelf, 
Ws though never publiſhed, had received the Approbation of the 
late great Doctor Mz ap, and had, at his Recommendation, 
been read before the RoyaL Soc1erty, and univerſally ap- 
proved; he was requeſted to obtain it from the Author on 
any reafonable Ferms, that a Piece of fo eſtabliſhed and au- 
thenticated Credit might not be loſ. D 
ln Conſequence of this Commiſſion we have been favoured 
ith the Eſſay, which we here deliver to the Publick as itcomes 
to us, with this additional Recommendation, that the Author 
ef it, who lived fifteen Years near TorNEss, and had always 
be Reputation of making the beſt Cyder there, had ſince his 


hat the Cyder of that County, which never had been o 
cat Credit before his coming thither, is now advanced to 
och a Degree of Perfection, that the DEvonsnirE People, 
the moſt famous Cyder Places, acknowledge they have 
one equal to it. | "© 8 
We have the Pleaſure to receive alſo with the Treatiſe this 
| farther 


CHAP. XIII. The Reverend Mr. GrorxGy TuRNER's | 


Removal into Cox N WL introduced his Method ſo nafrüb | 
any 
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farther Teſtimonial of its Worth, that the Right Honourable 
the Lord EDpGECUMRBE, Mr. HoBLyN, and many other 
Noble men and Gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed Knowledge, who 
had read it in Manuſcript, were defirous it ſhould be printed 
for the Publick Good. AIP 

To thefe 'Teſtimoniats of the Worth of the Piece, we 
have only this to add, that it is publiſhed entire, at the expreſs 
Inſtance of the Author. We ſhould have given the Reader 
only the practical Part of it, according to the Nature of 
this Work; but the expreſs Condition on which we received 
it was, that it ſhould be publiſhed exactly from the Manu- 
ſcript, without Addition, Diminution, or Alteration. We 
did not think it juſtifiable to .deprive the Publick of a Piece 
recommended to us under the Countenance of ſuch great 
Names, on any ſcrupulous Strictneſs of that Kind; and hay. 
ing accepted it under this Condition, we have no Right to 
violate the Engagement. 
The Treatiſe follows literally from the Hand Writing of 
the Author. | 


ExcLIsH LIœvons beſt ſuited to EncLisn 
\ CONSTITUTIONS: 
OR, 


An Es84y on CYDER. 


Directions how to order the Fruit: how to make, managt, 
and improve the Cyder to the beft Advantage: hw 

and when to Bottle it : and even bow, and when, l. 
drink it too, for Health as well as Pleaſure. 


Y GEORGE TURNER, A. M. 

Vicar of Mi Lon, in the County of CORN WAI. 
HE Rules laid down in the follatoing Efſay; for the Ms 

nagement of Cyder, have received the Approbation of an H. 


mourable Society; as being founded on Nature, Reaſon, and Er. 
m_- wn m_ © Mhuugh 
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Although I bave no right to mention the Name of the worthy 
Member, . wvho recommended this Eſſay to the Notice of that 4 
learned Bady : yet I cannot conceal, that be flood for many Years, 
at the Head of the Profeſſion of Phyſick, and even to the Time 
of his Death. As the Rules themſelves were at firfl drawn up 
at that Gentleman's Command (for I took bis requeſt to be ſuch). 
and almoft in the ſame form of Mordr, in which they are now 
preſented to the Publick, fo that induced me to borrow fo many 
Allufions from the Pradlice of Phyſick. What Miſtakes I might | 
be guilty of in touching upon the Medicinal Art, I had received 
ſuch Marks of Friendſbip from bim, as gave me fair Hopes of 
being entitled to his Correction. And I am firongly convinced, 
from repeated Obſervations in both Kinds, that the Fermentation i 
and Cure of Cyder cannot be better illuſtrated, than by fame par- N 
ticular Symptoms diſcernable in Human Bodies. | 

But its being manifeſtly calculated for the Benefit of my Na- | 
tive Kingdom, is that which hath renderetl this little Treatiſ+ y 
on Oyder acceptable to ſome others of my judicious Friends, as | 
well as to the Gentleman above + for as their Hearts are entire j 
Engliſh : fo they would no more conſent that the Health of their 
Countrymen ſhould be impaired by French Liguors, than that | 
their Under/tanding ſhould be ſubjef to a French Religion, 

As for thoſe who are already captivated, both in Body and 
Mind, and who will ſwallow French Brandy 4 of ibeir | 
Experience, as they do French Principles in Defiance of their [ 
Reaſon, I do not pretend to reclaim them + their Conſlitution, in F 
each Capacity, is broken, and they are paſt a Cure. The Sight 
of Multitudes dropping into their Graves, through an immoderate 
ſe of flrong Spirituous Liquors, can no more convince them of ö 
their pernicious Quality, than they can be perſuaded of the monſtrous 
Abſurdity of Tranſubftantiation itſelf; which goes down ſmoothly 
with them even againſt the palpable Conviction of their awon Senſes. 

But let ſuch Soakers be upon their Guard : Far they can no 
more blame the FRENCH. Merchants for ſmuggling their Brandy, 
than they can find Fault with our ENGLISH Apotbecaries for 
vending Arſenict. It is a Branch 75 the Buſineſs of both + and 
if ſome get their Death by an indiſcreet Uſe of that whereby 
others procure their Livelihood, the Fault is entirely their own. 
If they will continue to drink Brandy in Spite of Fate, when they 
are aſſured that an immoderate Uſe of it is perfect Poiſon ; their 
Bane is.of their own ſeeking, and they muſt take the Blame, as 
well as the Harm, to themſelves. They wn an unpitied Sacri- 
fice to their own Folly ; and become the Te/t and Deriſion of thoſe 
who flily furniſhed them with Materials for their Ruin. Por 
as the County of CORNWALL, by running out info a narrow 
Peninſula 
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Peninſula betwixt twa Seas, doth not afford us any conſiderable 
iuers; ſa the FRENCH very merrily, but ſarcaſtically, retort 
upon us for the frequent Gargoes of Brandy they furniſh us with: 
that they know not what Uſe we can make of ſuch a vaſt Profuſn 
of that Liquor every Tear; unleſs it be to drive our Corn, and 
ſtamping Mills with it for Want of Water. That I migbt tale 
an innocent Revenge upon them, the Deſign 2 the following Di/. 
ſertation is to reflify the Manners of my Countrymen, as well 
4 to cure their Cyder. To convince ny Neighbours of Corx- 
WALL in particular, (who lie mgſt expoſed to Danger) that they 
ſacrifice every thing valuable, (their Health, their Wealth, and 
their Reputation) to the Whim of an ungovernable Appetite. That 
Providence * hath been vaſtly kind to us ; and that we want no- 
thing but Innocence and T emperance, to render our Lives as happy 
and comfortable, as they may thereby become long and durabl: 
That the Liquors of our own Growth, and the Fuice of the 4. 
ple in particular, if well managed, would ſuperſede the Uſe if 
foreign + Wines, and prove more conducive ta Health than any 
of them. 
4 If this Eſſay bath itt defired Effect but upon the two Weftern 
Counties of CORNWALL and DEvoN, I ſhall be content, for 
their Sake, to draw the Diſpleaſure' of the whole Kingdom of 
FRANCE upon me; eſpecially at this favourable ConjunFure, 
when the whole Navy of ENGLAND ands ready to guard and 
V 2a the Rights of GREAT<-BRITAIN, both at Home and 
Abraad. | 


Milor, January 29. 1756. 


* Rejoice, O BxT ain, ſever'd from the World 
By Nature's wiſe Indulgence. Indigent | 
Of nothing from without: In one Supreme 
Entirely bleſt ; long may he reign ! 

4 —— Choice Nectar, on which always wait 
Laughter, and Health, and Care-beguiling Wit; 
And Friendſhip, chief Delight of human Life! 

What ſhou'd we wiſh for more; or why in Queſt 
Of foreign Vintage, inſincere, and mixt, 

Traverſe th* extremeſt World, when native Land, 
Imparts from bounteous Womb annual Recruits 

Of Wine deleQable ; that far ſurmounts 

GALLICK or LATIAN Grapes. And ſhall we doubt 
T' improve our vegetable Wealth? which will ſupply 
What frugal Nature afks.- * n 
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1. N the Improvement of Cyder, the firſt Rule to be ob- 
| ſerved is, thatall the Apples be permitted to drop from 
the Tree; that they-may have the full Benefit of the Stock 
on which they grew, and of the Sun their Foſter-Father: for 
by ſtriking down the Fruit before it is ripe, the Buds are ſtruck 
off with it, the Tree is injured, and the Cyder that is made 
is tart and harſn, for Want of Time to meliorate the Juice. 

2. Let your Apples (eſpecially in windy and tempeſtuous 
Weather) be gathered up once or twice a Week, and thrown 
together in ſome ſecure Place without Doors ; for hoarding 
the Fruit in a Houſe is apt to give the Juice a muſty Taſte, 
for Want of a free and open Air. It alfo prevents the Cydet 
from quick refining, by rendering the Juice flat, dead, heavy 
and unapt for Fermentation. 

3. Let your Apple-Heap be made on ſlanting and open 
Ground towards the South, that the falling Rains may fleet 
from it, and that your Fruit may be expoſed to the Eye of 
the Sun. 


ſupported by four tall Sticks, will be very proper; the fore and 
higher Part of the Covering fronting the South. By the Shed 
ſo contrived” and ſituated, your Fruit may at once have the 
Refreſhment of the Air, be defended from Rain, and be alſo 
viſited by the Sun. But let the Bottom of the Apple-Heap be 
covered, or paved with broad Stones, and edged round with 
the like Sort, to keep the Fruit clean and cloſe together. 

5. Let your Apples lie in the Heap a longer or ſhortet 
Time; according to the Nature of them. Mediates, for In- 
ſtance, being of a hard Kind, and their Juice auſtere, do re- 
quire a Month in the Heap, or more: whereas White-Sours, 
being of a ſofter and more early Sort, a Fortnight, or leſs, for 
them may be ſufficient. But the Time for each muſt be pro- 
portioned to the Ripeneſs of the Fruit, and to the various Diſ- 
poſitions of the Air and Weather. For, according to the Qua- 
lity of the Fruit, and the Temperament of the Air, the Ap- 
ples run ſooner or later to Decay. | 

6. When your Apples are pounded, let the Muck lie a Day 
before it is ſqueezed. It will improve the Colour of your 
Cyder, and render it of a deeper Complexion. * 
$ 7. If you make a Tun of ori at one Time, and have a 
Veſſel large enough to contain it all, it is a good Way to keep 


and be fit for racking. et 
FEY 85 | 8. When 


4. To ere a ſlight Covering of Reed over the Apple-Heap, 


it together: that it may all become five at the ſame Time, 


1 
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8. When your Cyder is fine, (which it ſometimes happens 
to be within a Day or two, eſpecially upon a 1 * Northern; 
or Eaſtern Wind) then, by a Cock placed within half a Foot 
of the Bottom of the Veſſel, always allowing Room for the 
Pregs to ſettle in; it muſt be racked off into Hogſheads; 


* The hoary Frefis and Northern Blaſts, take Care, 
Thy muddy Cyder to refine, and drive 
Precipitant the baſer, ropy Lees. 


2 r ö r 


Pail ies, 


But although Cyder be rack'd never ſb fine at firſt, it wil 
ferment again and become foul, eſpecially in tainy and tem- 
peſtuous Weather, and upon ſouthern and weſtern Winds; 
(juſt as the Humours in a Man's Body are ſet on float, and 
put in Motion when the Winds are in the ſame Poſition ; and 
therefore Laxative Potions are wont to be adminiſtered at ſuch 
critical Conjunctures) and then your Cyder may require ſe- 
veral Rackings before you give over your Cate about it: fot 
all wet Seaſons are injurious to new Cyder, by cauſing a con- 
ftant Fermentation for a Month or ſix Weeks, and longer too, 
if the rough Winds and foul Weather do ſo long continue. 
You muſt therefore be very obſervant of them, and watchful 
againſt them, by frequent racking, whether your Cyder be 
fine or not; in order to prevent its over Fermentation, and 
to keep it quiet. | | | 
9. Let this be a ſtanding Rule for your firſt racking : name- , 
ly, to ſet about it when the thick, red Head, or Cruſt, which 
covered the Cyder, (like a Mantle upon a Patient under 2 
Courſe of Phyſick) that ſo by its kindly Warmth a Ferments- 
tion may be promoted, begins to ſeparate, and white Bubbles 
do appear. For although your Cyder be foul at that very 
Juncture, it is yet very proper to rack it: otherwiſe your Cy- 
der (like a Man waſted by an incorrigible Diarrhea, or a vic- 
tent Super- purgation) may become incurable : for it will ther 
(efpecially in wet Weather) inſtead of a gentle Fermentation, 
be put upon the Fret, and (in the SourH-Hau Phraſe) ſing; 
the wild Notes whereof may be heard at a conſiderable Diſ- 
tance) till it becomes * pale, thin and languid; ang (like the 
Swan) hath ſung itſelf to Death. 
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* Coder of pallid Hue declares the fame 
Devoid of Spirit: wretched be that quaſſs 
Such Wheyiſh Liquors. Oft with Cholick Paine 
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With pungent Cbolict Fange, diſtreſid hell roar. 
And toſs, and turn, andcurſe th? unwholeſome Draught. 


= Acritical Racking, therefore, is like a critical Bleeding in 
a Fever ; or a well-timed Cathartick, Emetick, or Clyſter in 
BS a violent Fit of the Cholick ; and both the Liquor and the Pa- 
tient are preſerved by Evacuations adapted to their reſpective 
= Diſorders. 18775 | 
= 10. To prevent Waſte in racking, and, at the ſame Time, 
WE to diſpoſe Cyder for becoming fine the ſooner, Recoutſe muſt 
be had to Percolation. | | 
= Get Flannel enough for five or ſix Bags, each containing 
five or ſix Quarts. Let theſe Bags be made of a conical Fi- 
gure, like a Sugar Loaf, or what the Gentlemen of the Fa- 
culty do affect to call by their Maſter's Name, the Sleeve 
of HirrocRArEs: (as if the Prince and Father of Phyſicians 
bad carried ſome of his Art in his very Cloathing, and ſo his 
Diciples pinned their Faith upon his Sleeve in a literal- Senſe.) 
et the ſmall Ends of theſe Bags hang downwards, that the 
WC yder, by its impending Weight, may the ſooner be impreſſed 
rough them. Let, the upper and open Parts be edged or 
ound round with Inkle; that they may the better ſupport the 
Weight of the Liquor. Wo 2 
11. When your Bags are thus prepared, get a ſtrong Hoop, 
Ind having fafiened two Sticks acroſs in it, tie up your. Bags 
Wo them. The Centre, where the two Sticks meet, having a 
Nope fixed to it, and the Bags being made to hang perpendi- 
lar over a large Veſſel, pour that Cyder into them, which 
Wc mains at the Bottom of each Hogſhead after racking, and 
hich is too foul to be mixed with the reſt. By this Method 
bundance of Cyder (and fit for common Uſe) may be pre- 
. * pe which muſt otherwiſe have been thrown away with 
e Lees. 


12. An empty Hogſhead muſt be kept on purpoſe for the ; 


Reception of the percolated Cyder, into which it muſt be 
rowa from Time to Time, as ſoon as it is ſtrained. The 
afk muſt be cloſely bunged, as often as the Cyder is thrown 
co it, leſt the Liquor become flat by being too much expoſed 
an open Veſlel. The percolated Cyder muſt alſo be racked, 
ben there is a good Quantity of it together, and it is become 
lerably fine. at. | r 
13. To adapt your Cyder to all Palates, you may, either 
Four laſt Racking, or juſt before you bung and ſtop it up, 

OL. IV, Sins © mix 
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due Degree mixed, Providence ſeems to have ordained it for 


5 Book IV 
* mix ſeveral Sorts together, and ſo render your Cyder rough 
or mellow, to what Degree you think fit. | 


* There are that a compounded Fluid drain 
From diff rent Mixtures, and theblended Streams 
(Each mutually correcting each) create 
A pleaſurable Medley, of what T aſte 
Hardly diſtinguiſpable. , | 

RE PHILIPS. 


14. By thus mixing your Cyder, you may give all that you 
intend for your own Table, the agreeable Taſte of the White 
Sour. The Juice of this Pom-Royal being of ſuch a pred. i 
minant Quality, as to communicate its Flavour, in a ver 
diſtinguiſhing Manner, to all the Cyder with which it is in a Wi 


this very Purpoſe. 
I know, indeed, that in the Parts about MopBury an 
K1iNGSBRIDGE;, in DEvoN, where the White-Sour Fruit doth 
much abound, the People are more tormented with the Gout, 
than in any other Part of the County. This they attribute i 
the Uſe of White-Sour Cyder. But ought they not rather i 
1mpute their-gouty Complaints to their Grout Ale of ſever! 
Sorts, with which thoſe Parts do more abound than any other! 
Are not theſe Liquors too foul to have a clear Paſſage througi 
them ; and what becomes of their foul Contents ? Muſt the 
5 of courſe rack and torment the Bodies that harbout 
them ? 3 ae i 
But, if theſe Gentlemen ate ſo in Love with their Grout) 
Liquors, as not to perceive the Miſchiefs they ſuffer fron 
them; (for, of all fermented Drinks, thoſe of the Grout Kine 
ſeem to be the worſt) if they are reſolved to acquit the guilty 
tet them not be fo unfair, as to condemn the innocent. Be 
fore they appear in open Rebellion againſt this King of Cyde 
Fruit, and take up Arms to lop off the Heads of their White 
Sour Trees, and to graft them to another Kind, (which, Ian 
told, they are confederated to do after many Years Mutin)] 
it is no bad Advice to them to ſuſpend their intended Hoſtilitis 
and to try the Difference, by racking their Whize-Sour Cy 
more, and by drinking leſs of it unmix'd than they are vol 
todo. If theſe tender-footed Gentlemen do really find the! 
White-Sour Cyder potent and ſearching, even after they ha 
well ſubdued it by racking ; one Hogſhead of it (like vi 
the Merchants call their Full Wine) will ſerve to improve * 
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of another Sort, and to render all three more fit for their own 
Tables at Home, if not for the Markets Abroad. For White- 
Sour Cyder communicates its Virtue and Flavour to other 
Juices, as a merry Companion doth Life and Spirit to every 
Member of the Society in which he is engaged. And who 
would fall out with a Liquor ſo friendly and diffuſive of its 
Favours, as to diſtribute them thus frankly, and without Re- 
ſerve, for the common Good ? | 
15. Various are the Practices of People in ſtopping up 
their Cyder; ſome doing it early, and others leaving it open 
till CHRISTMAS, and longer, if the Weather continues 
mild, or the Froſt be not ſevere. | 
As I have fully experienced both Ways, fo I muſt give my 
Judgment in Favour of the latter. Due Regard ought, how- 
ever, to be had to the Nature of the Fruit, and to the Time 
of poundiny : for as the Cyder which is firſt made, may, at 
CHRISTMAS, be twice as old as the laſt pounding; ſo com- 
ing from a more early Fruit, and therefore ſooner diſcharg- 
ing its windy Effluvia (he only Uſe and End of its being left 
op ue al) it ought, tor that very Reaſon, to be the ſooner 
unged up. | | | 
16. While your Cyder continueth unſtopped, a flight and 
looſe Covering of Board, which may reach from Hoop to 
Hoop, ought to be put over the Bung-Hole, to prevent the 
Duſt, Rats, and other Annoyances, from breaking the thin 
Film, or unctuous Subſtance, which inveſteth the Surface of 
the Cyder; as a Guard intended by Nature for its Preſervation, 
like Oil upon a Flaſk of FLORENCE Wine. 
17. Eſpecial Care muſt be taken alſo to fill the Hogſhead 
to the very Top of the Bung-Hole, at the laſt racking ; that 
if any light or flying Lees remain in the Liquor, they may be 
removed at the Bung ; for this is frequently the Caſe of mel- 
low Cyder : and if thoſe Lees are permitted to remain in it, 
the Surface of them, by being expoſed to the Air, will be- 
come ſour. That Tartneſs will by Degrees render all the 
Cyder (whether it be in a Hogſhead, or in a larger Veſſel) of 
the ſame Complexion. Yea, the Taint may be perceived to 
deſcend gradually: for while the Cyder is ſour at the Top, it 
is ſound a few Inches below it; till (like the Palſy, which 
takes its Riſe from the Capitol, or Brain, the Seat of the ner- 
vous Stock) it deſcends. from Head to Foot, from Top to 
Bottom. F n 
18. This is the grand Article in which People are wont to 
be deceived, and by which they are rendered out of Love 
with racking of Cyder, * ſoever they are pleaſed 
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Vear's Uſe, (as that of the White-Sour, Mediate, Redftreak, 
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With it, when it happens to anſwer their Wiſhes : for when 


theit Cyder turns ſour, they are fo weak as to imagine that 
racking takes away the Spirit of it, and that it muſt then be- 
come ſour of Courſe, for Want of a Body to ſupport it, as 
they are wont to ſpeak: whereas, in truth, it grows ſour for 
Want of Skill how to ſecure it after the laſt racking ; by re- 
moving the light Lees which ſwim on the Top of the Liquor, 
before they acquire any the leaſt Degree of Acidity from the 
impending Air, to which the Cyder is expoſed. And if the 
Hogſhead is not full, or tke Bung-Hole is not large enough to 
admit the doing of this by a Spoon, the Cyder muſt be racked 
again, though it be as clear as Rock-Water, or as fine as Am- 
ber: And Racking indeed is the ſureſt Way; for ſome of 
the Lees may eſcape the Spoon, and therefore there is no cer- 
tain Dependance upon it. h 

I9. And under the Article of Racking I muſt moreover 
obſerve, that the Perſon employed in racking your Cyder, 
muſt be particularly careful to waſh and dry his ſtraining Bags, 
racking Tubs and Buckets, leſt they caſt a ſour Look upon 
him at the Time of his next Racking, He muſt be as neat 
in his Cellar, as a Maid in her Dairy. No more Marks of : 
Sloven muſt afpear in the Veſſels of the one, than of a Slut in 
the Utenſils of the other. For Want of this Precaution, a 
the Dairy abounds with a worſe than CorxisH Sour-Milk; 
fo the Cellar is ſtock'd with a deſpicable Sort of Vinegar. 
20. 'Fhe Seaſon for * bottling of Cyder for the ſecond 


Fox-Whelp, and others of the ſtrongeſt Kinds) is at the End 
of AuGusT, or in the Beginning of SEPTEMBER ; that the 
remaining Heat of the Seaſon may give it juſt Briſkneſs enough 
to preſerve it the following Winter. | 


Oder in Bottles frail improves and ſmoaks 
Tranſparent, ſparkling in each Drop : © 
Delight of curious Palates, by fair Virgins crav'd; 
Fallacious Drink ! ye fair Maids beware, * 
Nor truft its Smootbneſs : the third circling Glaſs 
Suffices Virtue. But may perfidious Fills 

(T hat flily ſpeak one Thing, another think, . 
Hateful as Hell) pleas'd with tbe Relifh weak, 
Drink on unwarn'd ; till by inchanting Cups 
Infatuate, they their æuily Thoughts diſcloſe, 

And through Intemp'rance grow awbile fincere. 


PrH1Lties 


| Cyder 
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Cyder thus ordered will be a prudent Reſerve againſt a Year 
of * Dearth, and ſtand good for ſeveral Years: longer, per- 
haps, than the Owner's Curioſity can prevail over his Appe- 
tite to keep it, 


* Elſe i the following Tears 
Exhibit no Supplies, alas ! thou mu a 
With taſteleſs Water waſh thy droughty Throat, 


21. But Regard muſt he alſo had herein to the Difference 
of Climates. My warm Situation (for Inſtance) in the 
Southern Part of the County of Co RN WALL, near Far- 
MOUTH, doth oblige me to deſer bottling of Cyder till the 
End of OcTopRR, or the Beginning of NoveMBER; and 
even then to let the Bottles remain uncorkꝰd for ſeveral Days: 
otherwiſe (although I do not bottle my Cyder till it be two 
Years old) my mellow Cyder would burſt moſt of the Bottles; 
and thus (like a Chymiſt who hath laboured ſeveral Years in 
Search of the Philoſopher's Stone, and put all his Materials 
into a weak Crucible, as the laſt and finiſhing Proceſs of his 
Skill) I ſhould be undone by the cracking of my brittle Ware, 
and ruined by my own Art. HR tot 

22. My coſtly Experience this Way hath taught me alſo 

not to fill the Bottles higher than the Bottom of the Neck, 

even with rough Cyder, and lower till with the mellow Sort. 
Hereby Room is left for the ſubtil and volatile Particles to 

play, and expand themſelves in the empty Space, without 
breaking the Bottles, AO RE e e BE? Kt 

= As for the Experiment of a certain judicious Naturaliſt of 


each Bottle, for Prevention of Miſchief, I never tried it. 


be ſeparated in the Bottle, it will either prove an Injury to 


a beautiful Compariſon of a late celebrated Writer; namely, 

chat a great and able Stateſman out of Buſineſs, is like a 
huge Whale, which will overſet or daſh in Pieces a large Ship, 

if he hath not alight, empty Caſk to play with. 

= 23. That your Stock of bottled Cyder may be kept 

on the Corks muſt be tied with ſtrong Pack- 

W thread. 

The Bottles ought alſo to be laid upon their Sides, that th 

Ar may not find its Way by the Cork, ſo as to hurt the Li- 

amor. The ſame Caution is needful in all other Liquors, ex- 

cept diſtilled Spirits, and a few Sorts of the moſt 5751 
e L 3 White 


the preſent Age, in putting a ſmall Piece of round Cork into 
6: For if the Cork happens to be muſty, or the Parts of it to- 


W the Liquor, or be an Eye-Sore in it. But it calls to my Mind 
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White-Wines. But when the Bottles are placed on their 
Sides, Care muſt be taken to decant the Liquor with the ſame 
depending Side downward on which the Bottles lay in the 
Cellar, that ſo the Sediment may be left behind. 

24. And thus I have finiſhed that Part of my Eſſay which 
relates to the ordering of the Fruit; to the making, manag. 
ing and improving of the Cyder to the beſt Advantage; and 
to the Rules proper to be obſerved in bottling of it, and in 
decanting of it, ſo that it may be preſented to your Friends at 
the Table in the moſt elegant Manner, 

To lay down Rules to People, how and when to drink 
their Cyder for Health, as well as Pleaſure, may be deemed a 
needleſs Undertaking ; becauſe they will tell me, that every 
one is the beſt Judge of his own Conſtitution. | 
But as the Deſign of this Eſſay is to rectify the Manners 
of my Countrymen, as well as to cure their Cyder, ſo ! 
muſt here obſerve, that although Cyder, when well cured, 
be both a healthful and pleaſant Liquor, and is therefore 
well adapted to an ENGLISH Conſtitution; yet it is not 
to be drank at all Times, and by every Perſon that can 
ſwallow. N | 

There are two Sorts of People to whom I ought in this 
Place to addreſs myſelf; I mean thoſe who will not drink Cy- 
der, and thoſe who cannot forbear turning Sots upon it. 

I am very ſenſible, that many of thofe of the better Rank, 
who have been accuſtomed to the Juice of the Grape, hare 
their Judgments ſo perverted, and their Palates fo vitiated, 
that they cannot condeſcend to the Uſe of this common ple- 
beian Liquor, becauſe it is ENGLISH. | „ 

And it may well be pleaded indeed in Excufe of their Pre- 
iudice, that good Cyder being the Production of but few 
Counties in the Kingdom, even thoſe which do moſt abound 
with it, have it fo often “ adulterated with Preparations of 

| Treacle, 


4 


* This I warn thee, and ſhall ahways wvarn : 

No Heterogeneous Mixture uſe ; as ſome 

With wat'ry Turnips bave debas'd their Wines, 

Too frugal. Nor let the crude Humours dance « 

In heated Braſs, ſteaming with fire _— 

Altho* CoRNUBIA much commends the Uſe 

Of flrength*ning VULCAN. With their natine Strength 

Thy Wines ſufficient other Aids refuſe : 2 

And when tb allotted Time is run compleat, 

Are more commended than the labour'd Juice. g 
as {a PHILIP. 
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Treacle, boiled Sugar, Brimſtone, Iſinglaſs, Cochineal, 
boiled Cyder, and a Number of other Ingredients which 1 
could mention; that, inſtead of being an innocent Liquor, 
(as it is in itſelf) it becomes a very offenſive one. Foy while 
ſuch over-buſy Practitioners do only ſtudy how to pleaſe the 
Eye, and to cheat the Palate, the Stomach (which ought to 
be chiefly regarded) lentpely neglected. | Whereas, by at- 
tending to the plain, Dictates of Nature, and narrowly watch- 
ing her Operations, they might keep their pernicious Train | 
of Ingredients and deſtructive Artillery for other Puepoſes; | 
and render their Cyder more agreeable to the Sight, more de- | 
licious to the Taſte, and much more wholeſome to the Sto- | 
mach without them. | 72 

On the Score of the many Tricks practiſed upon Cyder, it 

vas that I drew up theſe Potent ſome Years ago, at the 

& Inſtance of that worthy Member of the * fo Society, of 
=s whom I have given ſome Intimation in the Preface. That 
Gentleman had ſtudied Nature very narrowly; and as he 

WE reckoned: Cyder the moſt healthy Liquor of any, and was de- 
termined to confine himſelf to the Uſe of it, and to have it | 
managed under his own Eye, that he might preſerve it genu- | 
ine; ſo he might well confide in my Sincerity at leaſt, as to | 
the Rules of doing it. Of theſe I gave him a Specimen in a 

S perſonal Conference at his own Houſe; and was really as 
anxious for. the Preſervation of his Health, as he had before 
= ſhewn himſelf truly judicious in preſcribing Means for the * 
W reſtoring of mine. N og Te IF 


p 2 — ——— bat Returns. * 
= Of Thanks.were due to bis Beneficence 
= Freely vouchſaf d, when to the Gates of Death, 
= tended prone? If his indulgent Care 
Had not prevented, with: unbdy'd Shades 
Io bad wander d, and theſe emyty Thoughts: 
= Of Cyder periſb'd. But, up-rair'd by him, © 
= Each Day and Night my Duty I repay'd 
In grateful Taſk bis Liquor to K 
And render pure; as he had done my Blood. 
The bonaur*d, Name of M. hall ſtill employ - 
My Thoughts, and dwell far ever. oy my. Tongue, 


I might, from this Paſfage, take Occafion to enlarge upon 
the Virtues of Cyder, as a good Diuretick, Pectoral, and 
even a Cooler of the Blood too, as well as a Diluter of it, : ; 
when. taken. in a moderate Way. But this.is the Phyſician's : 

4 r Province. 
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Province, not mine. I only undertake the Cure of the Fer. 
mentation of Cyder, not that of the Blood and Humours. 
But as Cyder is allowed by the Gentlemen of the Faculty, 
to be a good Antiſcorbutick alſo; and hath been known to con- 
tinue ſound through an EAST-INx DIA Voyage: yea, to be- | 
come better by twice croſſing the Seas to and from that re. 
mote Part of the World; and to * imitate the Taſte of ſeveral 
Sorts of Wine: ſo I have often wondered that the Board of 
Admiralty have not, till of late, directed the Uſe of it to 
his Majeſty's + Navy; and that Maritime Perſons in the 
Merchants Service too, when bound upon long Voyages, 
ſhould ſet out from their reſpective Ports without a competent 
Stock of it. | 


Some Cyders have, by Art or Age, unlearn'd 
T heir genuine Reliſh, and of ſundry Wines | 
. the Flavour. One Sort counter feits 
e Spaniſh Product: this to Gauls bath ſcem'd 
The ſparkling Nectar of Champaigne: with that _ 
A German oft bath fwell'd his Throat, and ſworn, 


4 


| (Deluded) that imperial Rhine beſlow'd d 


The generous Rummer, M bilſt the Owner pleas ct ? 
Laughs inly at his Gueſts thus entertain'd _ : E | 
With Foreign Vintage 1 bis Cyder Caſe. 3 
W Sol 1 PHILIPS, 
+ Where er the Britons navigate their Ships, | 
Diffuſrue to the utmoſt Bounds of this wk: 
Wide Univerſe, the Britiſh Cyder borne,  _ 
Will pleafe all Taſtes, and triumph ver the Vine. 
rte a e e 


Much might be advanc'd in Commendation of Cyder, and in 
Point of Health, to gain it the Preference to Foreign Wines, 
how neatly ſoever they are ſaid to be imported; yea, though 
they are found to anſwer too that Character of the inſpired 
Writer, namely, to make glad the Heart of Man. For al 
Wines abounding with tartarous Salts, and the Fermentation 
of them being quieted, while their Spirit is raiſed by a Mi- 
ture of Brandy in their Cure, the frequent Bibbers “ of them 
do contract the Seeds of the Gout, Gravel, Scurvy, and other 
Maladies, to which this our Bx1T1sH, Wine doth not rencer 
us obnoxious. 2 rr rt ads 1008 


we 


I need not tell what dreadful Is attend 5 . 


o 


Immaderate Uſe of Wine « nor all the Kinds * © 0 


— 
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Maladies that lead to Death*s grim Cave, 

rought by Intemperance : Foint-racking Gout, 

Inteftine Stone, and pining Atrophy. Pr1i.1es, 

I muſt not here omit the Names of two eminent Phyſicians, 
viz. Sir Jon FLoYER, and Dr. BAYNARD: the former of 
whom found much Benefit in a ſevere Aſthma; and the 
latter owed his Life twice, when in a moſt deplorable and 
confirmed Phthiſis, or Conſumption, to the Uſe of Apples 
and Pomaceous re | | | 

And if this Fruit was not the Growth of ENGLAND, 
but the Production of the Ix DIES, it would, probably, upon 
the Strength of ſuch Authority, have been celebrated more 
than it is in out Diſpenſatories, by Quincy, ALLEN, JaMEs, 
and the Writers in that Way : be brought over to us either 
dried or in Conſerve, have a top Place in Phyſical Preſcrip- 
tions, and be cloſeted by the Apothecaries among their other 
rare and coſtly Drugs. ends "dl, Sik 


For that Apples are great Preſervatives, as well as good 


Reſtoratives of Health, let the ſeveral Inſtances quoted by the 
ſaid Dr. BayNArD ſuffice to ſhew. Among other Things 
in Commendation of Apples, he tells us, in his Hiſtory of 
cold Bathing, p. 314, of a Gentlewoman and her three Sons, 
who Came to HoLL anD, from ſomewhere near PoaRxRANIA, 
to claim an Eſtate which fell to them as next Heirs, by the 
Death of ſome Relation: and that the Sons, as well as the 
Mother, were ſo very old, that, betwixt them all they made 
up four Hundred and thirty-ſeven Years. For what the 
younger were ſhort: of a Hundred, the elder were above a 
Hundred; which compleated the fame Number of Years. 
Whether they lived a Century, or more, beyond that Term, 
= our Author doth not ſay. But when their Way of Living, 
0 Eatables and Drinkables, was enquired into, it appeared 
= that their Drink was chiefly Apple-Water, or Crab-Apples 
= bruiſed and ſteeped in Water; and their Meat plain, ſimple, 
= Country-Fare, with but little Fleſh. n: 

Now as their Drink was what we in ENGLAND call Beve- 
rage, that is, a Mixture of Water and Cyder : ſo the Place 
of their Habitation being on the Borders of Pomrr anta (a 
+ Country famed in Hiſtory for Plenty of Fruit, and abound- 
ing perhaps with Apples too, from which it ſeems to derive 
its Name) theſe, JOY? were a great Part, of 'that plain, 
imple, Country Food, by which our Author tells us they pro- 


| | longed 
+ See Collier's Dictionary. . 
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longed their Lives. Their Fleſh Diet was very moderate; 
juſt enough (we may ſuppoſe) to cook up that ENGLISH 
Diſh of a Squab Pie upon Occaſion, and when, in entertainin 
their Friends, they indulged a little beyond the common and 
ordinary Way Pap 
But I fay no more. upon this tender Point, leſt I give Of. 
fence to the Profeſſors in the Medicinal Art, and ſo draw upon 
me the Cenſuxe of an arrant Quack, by aſcribing ſuch won, 
derfut Virtues to ſuch contemptible Means. | 

I knew myſelf ſecure from the diſpleaſure of my celebrated 
Aſculapius. For as he was no leſs famed for his diſintereſted 
Spirit, and Publick Humanity, than for his great Skill in Phy, 
fick ; ſo in his various Reſearches into the Secrets of Nature, 
he.would have been glad to have found all the Virtyes of the 
Materia Medica contained in a fingle Apple, that he might 
have had the Pleaſure of obliging the Warld with the valu- 
able Secret. N | | 

And yet it is very evident, that if an effectual Remedy waz 
found ſo near at Hand for the Cure of that ſingle lingering 
Diſeafe. of the Conſumption only, a, great Part of the Phyſi- 
cians Buſineſs would ceaſe. Yea, the Inventor of this Sove- 
reign Elixir Salutis, though he might be rewarded, by his 
Prince with a Patent, muſt yet expect to be pelted by the 
Fraternity in general, for exploding the large Trumpery of 
Phyſick; as St. PAuL was by the Crafts-Men, for baniſhing 
the Heathen Gods out of the World, and fo, bringing the 
Gain of their Craft or Occupation to nothing. | 

And now I am come to Scripture Teſtimony, it may ſug- 
geſt, perhaps, a Fancy. to the Reader, that that Divine 
ought to be accounted Heterodox, and of a different Opinion 
from the Church, a Sceptick, or a Free-'Thinker, who dares 
aſcribe any ſanative Virtue to à Fruit, the prohibited Uſe 
whereof ſome fondly conceive to have been the Introduction 
of: Sickneſs, Dyſeaſes, and even of Death itfelf into the World. 
But ſurely. the Apple ought to have the ſame. fair Plea, 
and Indulgence, with a reputed Criminal at the Bar: I mean, 
not to be condemned. by Hear: ſay, or Conjecture, till the 
Guilt is roundly and fully proved. Io the mean while let the 


frequent and, approved Uſe of Apples, after Dinner, (even 


at Tables moſt abounding with other Proviſions, andas proper 
to help Digeſtion after a full Meal) ſerve to youch for their 
Innocence at leaſt, without retaining a Counſellor to plead it 
in Court viva voce. | ity wed -'H : #3 | | 
1 | L muſt 
ab Ovo ICT a tes ak” 
ue ad Mala. Hor. - 915 
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| I muſt obſerve further that the Hurt did not feem to lie in 
the Paradiſiacal Fruit itſelf, but in the Tranſgreſſion of the 
Divine Command. The Prohibition might have been annex- 
ed by God to whatever Subject he thought fit. But on what 
Fruit ſoever it was fixed, the Fall of Man is not to be aſcrib- 
ed to any pernicious Quality in the Fruit itſelf; but to the 
Diſobedience of a curious, unruly Appetite; edged on by 
Pride, and by the fly Inſinuations of that cunning Serpent the 
Devil. 

Not but that it hath been conjectured by fome very learned 
Men that the Fruit of the Forbidden Tree was impregnated 
with ſome fermenting Juice, which (like that violent Operation 
too frequently perceivable in Cyder) put the Blood and Spirits 
of our firſt Parents into great diſorder, and thereby diveſted 
them of the Power and Dominion which their Souls had be- 
fore over their Bodies. That it clouded their Intellects, cor- 
rupted their Wills, and reduced every Faculty of their Minds 
to a ſnameful Deformity, to a miſerable Depravity. Like that 
IxDlAN Juice, which is ſaid to turn even the moſt ſagacious 
and ſenſible Man that drinks it into an Idiot, or natural Fool. 

Suppoſing therefore that the Miſchief did lie in the Fruit 
itſelf, I ſhould be inclined, from thoſe ill Properties of it, to 
conclude, that the Grape, and not my favourite Apple, was 
the very Fruit forbidden. For it was the Juice of the Grape 
which gave the firſt Occaſion to Drunkenneſs, that we read 
of. By which the firſt Divine Orator, or Preacher of Righ- 
teouſneſs, was befooled and cheated out of his Reaſon, and 
became expoſed to his own Family: a Shame and Scandal ta 
his Children, a Spectacle not to be endured without a Co- 

vering to hide his Deformity; a Noan. transformed, for a 
while, into the Condition of a Brute, and wallowed in the 
Mire and Filth of Senſuality. | „Adu 

With the bewitching Juice of the ſame Sort of Fruit, but 
rendered ſtill more miſchievous by the Art of the Diſtiller, 
unknown to the Ante-Diluvians, (which reduceth groſs and 
large Bodies into a ſmall Compaſs ; as all the Evils, Diſeaſes, 
and Calamities of Life were ſaid to be crowded together in 
the little Box of PaNDoRA, which is a conciſe Repreſenta- 
tion of the woful Effects of the Fall of Man, according 10 
the Heathen Theology) by their Brandy I ſay, our Neighbours. 
of FRANCE, with their Serpentine Cunning, do draw us into 
the Snare. For this Liquor (which is extracted from their 
worſt Wines, and even from Dregs) if not warily uſed be- 
comes of the ſame intoxicating Nature with the LETHEAN 
Waters. It obliterates, for a while, all the Traces of Reaſon, 
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it deſtroys Men's Memories, makes them forgetful of what 
15 paſt, and renders them unfit for preſent Service. It blunts 
the Edge of their Underſtanding, and enfeebles their Bodily, 
as well as Rational Powers. 2 

Hence a late Phyſician of much Note in the Literary World, 
as he was in the Practice of his Profeſſion, hath wittily called 
all Sorts of Liquors, in which Brandy makes a Part of the 
Compoſition, © The Devil muzzled.” 7 

But nowithſtanding the Muzzle, the Cyſtis, or Bag of 
Poiſon, lieth concealed under the Tongue; and all the Li- 
quors. with which Brandy is wont to be mixed, cannot waſh 
away its venomous Quality. The moſt that can be ſaid in 
Fayour of ſuch compounded Liquors is, that thoſe who drink 
Brandy in Mixture with other Ingredients of an innocent or 
leſs offenſive Nature, may be ſaid to do it with ſome Caution, 
though with ſome Imprudence. But thoſe who drink it 
unmixed (Puris Naturalibus, according to the Tippler's Lan- 
guage) they really do it without either Fear or Wit; their 
Conduct is as bad as their Latin. | 

In the laſt War with Fx AN CE, when our Priſons were not 
large enough to contain the Priſoners, thoſe of the FR excn 
who had the Liberty to walk abroad upon their Parole, did 
ſometimes, in cold, froſty Weather, call for a Dram of Ex- 
GLISH diſtilled Liquor at our Publick-Houſes. But when 
ſtead thereof, a Dram of FRENCH Brandy was brought to 
them, I am credibly informed, that they only ſmelt the Li- 
quor, but refuſed to taſte it, ſaying, it was good for Ex GLIsH- 
M x but not for the FRENCH. So hoſpitable are they to fur- 
niſn us, in a very plentiful Manner, with what they do not 
think it ſafe to drink, or even to taſte, themfelves ! And why 
ſhould not the Ex6Lism be equally cautious of this com- 
buſtible Liquor, who are not ſo well acquainted as the Fxxxch 
are, with the Way and Manner of its Preparation? 


To return from this long, but not altogether uſeleſs, and 


impertinent Digreſſion. 4 ohh 4 5 
The Management of Cyder is a Secret, which the Curious 
are too fond of keeping to themſelves. As People have their 
different, and peculiar Ways of doing it, according to their 
ſeveral Fancies; and as they are notoriouſly ambitious of ex- 
. Liquor, ſo, dne would 
think, there was a Spice of Envy mixed with their Emula- 
tion, which hinders them from communicating their ſeveral 
Arts. They rx ahh, enough upon various Kinds of 
Huſbandry, and upon the ſeveral Ways of ordering and ma. 
naging their Lands, in ſuch a Manner as to reap the moſt 
N | | vantageous 
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advantageous Returns from them. But, amidſt their other 
Friendly Diſcourſes and Communications, they are ever re- 
ſerved and wary upon the Subje& of Cyder. Here they fit 
as mute as the Gentlemen of the long Robe, who, when a 
Caſe of Property is ſtated to them in Company, and Queſ- 
tions are aſked about it, do rarely open their Mouths without 
a Fee, till a chearful Glaſs hath relaxed their Tongues from 
their wonted and profeſſed 'Taciturnity, and opened their 
Hearts to a generous Diſcloſure of their Thoughts. 

Yea, even thoſe who have obliged the World with Rules 
and Methods for Improvement of Lands, by the Plantation of 
Orchards, and from thence have paſſed on to Cyder ; even 
theſe, I ſay, have handled this uſeful Subject but dightly, and 
in Tranſitu, as it ſtood in their Way to ſome other Article in 
View. 2 

Some of them, it muſt be confeſs'd, have been nice enough 
in deſcribing the ſeveral Engines for making of Cyder; but 
when it is made, they even leave it to the Mercy of Chance, 
whether it prove drinkable or not. | 

Others have, moreover, recommended a Separation of the 
good Cyder from the Lees, which, in the modern Dialect, we 
term Racking. But then they are ſo looſe in their Reaſons 
for, and Rules of doing it, that the Reader is ſtill left to gueſs 
when, and how, it ought to be done. Hence it is that the 
hee of Arts and Sciences, Mr. CHamBERs, in his Univerſal 
Dictionary, hath ſaid fo little upon this Article. Although 
(like the painful Creature above) he hath ranſacked Woods 
and Foreſts, Hills and Mountains, Sea and Land, and the 
Univerſe itſelf, for Honey to ſtock his Hive with: yet (for 
want of other Flowers, I ſuppoſe, to make a ColleQion from) 
he is obliged to take up with a ſingle Quotation from Mr. 
Wonko, and the Reader is ſtill to ſeek for that Informa- 
tion which he expected. | ils 165, 

Nor indeed can the Cyderiſt be, any other Way, perfect 
and compleat in his Art, than by narrowly attending to the 
whole Courſe of Fermentation, He muſt as nicely watch the 
ſeveral Periods of it, as a careful Phyſician notes the ſeveral 
Periods of an intermitting Fever, in a Patient whoſe Life he 
is anxious to preſerve. woe: 1 

If any clear and diſtin& Treatiſes of Cyder have hitherto 
been publiſhed, they have eſcaped my Hands, and ſo fall not 
under the general Character above. For want of the Sight of 
any ſuch, I conceived there might be Room in a wide World, 
for this little Manual, I have been the more exact and parti- 

| | cular 
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cular in laying down the Rules, and in aſſigning the Reaſons 
of them, for the Supply of the imaginary Defe& above. In- 
ſomuch that I think I have rendered every thing clear, plain, 
and intelligible to the very meaneſt Capacity. For I have 
penn'd it for the Service of the Farmer *, as well as of the 
Gentleman *; for the Uſe of the poor Rack-holder, as well 
as for his rich and wealthy Lord. I have therefore endea. 
voured to put the Rules in ſuch a Dreſs, and to expreſs them 
in ſuch Language, as to adapt them to the Taſte and Com. 
prehenſion of every Reader. 


* Lo thoughtful of your Gain, 
Not of my own, I all the live-long Day 
Conſum'd in Meditation deep, recluſe | 
From Human Converſe : nor, at ſhut of Fye 
Enjny'd Repoſe : but oft at Midnight Lamp 
Ply'd my Brain. Racking Studies, if by Chance 
You I might counſel right. And oft this Care 
Diſturbd me ſlumb ring. Will you then repine 
To labour for yourſelves ? and rather chuſe 
To lie ſupinely, hoping Heavn will bleſs 
Your Cyder thus neglected; or give Bread 
Unearn'd by Toile | 

ParLtes, 

But as Rules of all Kinds are jejune and dry, and a Sort of 
dead Letters, if there be not ſomewhat to quicken them; ſo 
I have intermixed Similitudes with them, and added a few 
Digreſſions to them, to divert the Reader, and to make them 
go down the better. Juſt as Apothecaries are wont to pleaſe 
and humour their Patients with gilded Pills. The Afa-Fet 
da thus concealed, is taken by the niceſt Ladies without Re- 
luctance, though the Leat-Gold is confeſſedly of no Manner 
of Uſe in Phyſick.” TT, 
Some imperfe& Draughts of this Eſſay have crept Abroad, 
and been well received, I hear, in many diſtant Parts of this 
Kingdom. For Strangers are always welcome, when the) 
give the Maſters of the Houſe no Trouble, nor put them t0 
any Expence in their Entertainment. But they are more 
eſpecially fo, when, beſides the News they carry with them 
from their own Country, they offer to ſerve their Entertain» 
ers gratis; and without Meat, Drrink, or Wages, to become 
Caterers for their Profit, as well as Pleaſure. 
If any of thoſe few, whom I have obliged with the * 
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for Improvement of their Cyder, do look upon Obligations of 
the ſame Kind to others, as an Infringement upon their Pro- 
rtyy by thus breaking down the Encloſure, and turning the 
oh Spot, as it were, into a Common; my Anſwer is, that 
I am very much miſtaken, if I have ever yielded up the Poſ- 
ſeſſion into envious, mercenary, or ſelfiſn Hands. My De- 
ſign in imparting it to a few, was, that it might be commu- 
nicated to many, and ſo ſerve, in ſome Meaſure, the Ends of 
the Prefs; to which I had no Thoughts of committing it, had 
it not been ſuggeſted by a particular Friend, as a uſeful Article 
to be inſerted inthe Book of Huſbandry. And I ſhould be glad 
to heat, from my Readers in general, as I have already from 
thoſe who have had the Manuſcript Copies imparted to them, 
that they have as good Cyder of their own Growth, by a cloſe 
Obſervance of theſe Rules, nay, much better than they can 
meet with at the publick Markets from the SouTH-Hams, or 
HEREFORD. 
= Iam well aware that this Tract will appear in the Book of 
== Huſbandry, like a Stranger in a Publick Theatre. Some may 
= caſt a favourable Eye upon it, but others will look aſquint. 
There is one Claſs of Men in particular who will ſcarce for- 
give me, and from them I expect no Thanks. Theſe are 
the Cyder Merchants, or ſuch as make it their Trade to buy 
Cyder from the Pound, to manage and to fell it at LoN DON, 
and other populous Places. | 
But vrhen theſe Dealers conſider, that although this Eſſay 
may prove of ſome Diſ-ſervice to their particular Employ- 
ments, or Way of Buſineſs, (as it will teach every Farmer 
how to cure his own Cyder at Home, without being put to the 
needleſs Expence of ſending it to the publick Cellars for that 
Purpoſe) yet if it will turn to the Publick Benefit, by im- 
proving a conſiderable Branch of the National Revenue, they 
will, ſurely, ſhake Hands with me. At the worſt they. can- 
not be ſo ſevere upon me, as not to pardon an Attempt which 
fo direQly aims at the Publick Good. Vea, perhaps, they 
may herein eſpy ſomething (how unwilling ſoever they may 
be to acknowledge it) which had before eſcaped their Obſerva- 
tion, or for which they could not render a proper and ſub- 
ſtantial Reaſon. © | i 
But Whether they will acknowledge this or not, it is cer- 
tainly the Intereſt of every Nation, to carry their Home Ma- 
nufactures to the higheſt Perfection they are capable of, that 
lo they may live as independent of their Neighbaurs as poſſi- 
ble; and alſo export the ſuperfluous Produèts of their own 
Country to Foreign Markets. K 
ut 
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But alas! while inſtead of improving our Cyder, ſo as to 
render it fit for our own Tables, and ſaleable Abroad, our 
Heads are only projecting how to get Foreign Liquors to mix 
with it, and fo to ſpoil, inſtead of improving it, in that coſtly 
Way; we are burthened and over- ſtocked with both, by a 
clandeſtine and deſtructive Trade with FR ANCE, we part with 
our Money, and (which is ſtill more valuable, on the Score of 
the many Hands employed in the Woollen Manufacture) 
ſometimes with our Wool too; and ſo keep our Enemies 
warm againſt External Colds, for ſeveral Years ; while in 
Exchange, they only warm us within for a few Minutes, 
We pleaſe ourſelves with the Name of Saus oN (that is to 
ſay, Brandy and Cyder) but, like filly Prodigals, we wan- 
tonly part with the Golden Locks, in which our Strength 
doth lie. | 

I know it is a difficult Thing to ſtem the Tide of general 
Practice, and to perſuade Men to any thing againſt their In- 
clination. It is like preſſing upon them thoſe hard Leſſons in 
Religion of plucking out a right Eye, and cutting off a right 
Hand. It is a tearing up by the Root the darling Affections 
of their Heart. | 

To put an old Brandy Drinker, for Inſtance, under the 
Mortification of a total Abſtinence, is like putting a Knife to 
his Throat, for he cannot live without it. He hath ſo over- 
heated his Conſtitution with this combuſtible Liquor, that 
Cyder, alas! is become too cold for him. He fancies that he 
| ſhould be dead ſoon, if he hath not ſomething to warm and 
comfort his Heart, eſpecially in cold and froſty Weather, 
upon a Journey, after hard Labour, and to keep him warm 
while he is ſo; at leaſt to prevent his cooling too faſt, and to 
keep his Blood from being chill'd. Vea, Brandy is become 
an Antidote for all Intemperance, both in eating and drinking; 
juſt as one Sort of Poiſon is preſcribed by the Phyſician for ex- 
pelling another. Thus a Dram is exhibited by the Maſter of 
the Feaſt after a plentiful Dinner, or the Uſe of groſs Food. 
It is the only Latin that we hear at Table for Pig and Goole 
in particular. It pinneth up the Baſket, as we ſay, and be- 
comes the laſt Glaſs: at parting, after a Deluge of other Li- 
quors. Yea, Tea, and Punch itſelf, are fancied not to it 
quite eaſy upon the Stomach, without a clean Dram for 2 
Rider. 'Thus Brandy hath the good Luck to obtain the Fame 
of a Sovereign Cordial, of a Catholicon that hits every Dil- 
order, that is ſuited to all Conſtitutions, to all Times; to all 
Places, and to all Occaſions. 17 | 
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l have found many People in the World thus befooled to 
W their Ruin, and have had an Account too of many more. But 
lam ſtill ſenſible that the Corruption is not univerſal. I ſhall 
therefore think my Pains well beſtowed, if they afford ſufficient 
Caution to the uncorrupted Part of the preſent Generation, 
from falling into this fatal Snare, from whence their Friends 
or their Fore-Fathers did confeſs it even impoſſible for them 
co recover. | 
= But I muſt not leave ſuch poor miſerable Creatures as I 
find them. If they are not already ſo blinded and beſotted by 
this intoxicating Liquor, as to be entirely loſt to their Reaſon, 
I muſt beg them to conſider that, inſtead of ſupporting their 
Spirits by Brandy, every Dram is a Sort of freſh Wound, or 
Stab inflicted upon themſelves; and that therefore every ſuch 
repeated Act of Suicide, or Self-Murder, doth requite alſo a 
particular Act of Repentance to waſh away the Guilt thereof. 
= Nor muſt I look upon them as incurable, and ſo forſake 
them; as the Phyſician uncourteouſly turns his Back to his 
Patient, when he finds the cold Sweat upon him. For though 
the Diſeaſe of Brandy-drinking may be reckoned of the moſt 
inflammatory Kind, and highly malignant, yet while there 
is Life there is Hope; and a Cure may be wrought without 
2 _— the Riſque of a dangerous Experiment, or a deſperate 
Remedy. 1 
= As hoſe who have enervated and blunted. their Reaſon, by 
a this ſtupifying Liquor, are rather to be taken by Guile and 
Artifice, than to be wrought upon by rational Inducements, 
po I would recommend to them the pretty Device of a Dur en 
Door, upon the like Occaſion. | 
= Finding his Patient too far gone in the Phrenſy of drinking 
Brandy, to be cured of the ill Effects of it by Phyſick ; that 
his Appetite to Food failed him; that his Pulſe was quick and 
intermitting; that he had a Cough upon him; and that he 
had all the Symptoms of Night Sweats approaching, and ſo 
ef his entering upon the laſt Stage of a "Conſumption ; the 
Doctor thought it expedient to remove the Cauſe of the Diſ- 
eaſe, inſtead of doſing him with Phyſick ; and ſo 'weaned him 
rradually from that fatal Practice by this artful 'Stratagem. 
He did not debar him from his favourite Cordial at once, but 
gp ndulged him the Uſe of it upon this eaſy Condition; namely, 
chat he ſhould ſtrictly obſerve to put a large Duck Shot into his 
Wuſual Dram Glaſs, every Time before he took his Doſe. For 
Lead, ſaid the Doctor to him, is of a cooling, healing, balſa- 1 
ick Nature; and therefore good to refreſh and ſtrengthen f 
Vor. . M \ +2 | his » 
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their Friends (eſpecially thoſe Who have been bred in the M- 
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his weak and tender Lungs. By the frequent Addition of 
Shot, and their Continuance in the Glaſs with ſome of the 
Liquor, under Pretence of Infuſion for an Hour, (accord 

to the Doctor's Direction) the Doſe was reduced at laſt to the 
Quantity of a Tea-ſpoontul ; and by that Means he both re. 


Claimed and recovered his Patient. For he grew well in Pro. 


portion to the gradual Diminution of his Doſe. A very ho. 
neſt and cheap Preſcription for the Cure of this wretched Mz. 
lady of Dram-drinking. - Not as other Sorts of Madneſs are 
cured, by Evacuations of all Kinds, by the tedious and pain- 


ful Experiments of Cupping, Bleeding, Bliſtering, Vomiting, 


and Purging, and ſometimes by the Correction of Chaim 
too: but by the imperceptible, and daily Abatement of the 
wonted Superfluities of the Glaſs; and by a ſlight Curb, 
and eaſy Reſtraint upon an inſatiable Appetite of Liquor 
And thus the Vices of the Mind, as well as the Diſeaſes d 
the Body, are beſt cured by Practices oppoſite to thoſe that 
begot them. | | 

The Uſefulneſs of this Subject of Cyder muſt - apologize 
for my having ſtepped out of my Profeſſion to treat of. And 
if an IRISH Prelate hath condeſcended, for the Good of hi; 
Country, to enter into a Minute and Philoſophical Examins 
tion of the Virtues of 'Tar-Water, and to extract a Pani- 
cea from the inſpiſſated Juice of an Exotick Tree; why 
ſhould a poor Ex GLISH Vicar be deprived of the Pleaſure, ot 
be debarred the Liberty of caſting his Mite into the Publick 
"Treaſury, by improving a Liquor of our own Growth, and 
of which we have ſuch a vaſt Conſumption among us? 

The Rules laid down in the Beginning of this Eſſay I have 
fully experienced, in a Courſe of many Years Reſidence in 
the SoUTH-Hams. When others have found as good Suc- 
ceſs in the Obſervance of them as I have met with, by rear 
dering their Cyder from Fifteen Shillings a Hogſhead, (the 
prime Coſt at the Pound) worth Five Guineas; yea, as val 
able as an Hogſhead of Wine (each of which I have actual) 
refuſed for a Hogſhead of CoRNISH Cyder) they will, a 
leaſt think themſelves ſo much obliged to me, as to a), 
that neither their Labour, nor my own, hath been ill. be. 
ſtowed. I have received the thankful Acknowledgments of 
many, who have frankly declared, that their Cyder, which 
before uſed to be thin, poor, and hungry, hath, by their fol 
lowing theſe Directions, proved ſo rich, full, and good, that 


ritime Way) have, during the Summer Seaſon, called for | 


at Table, and preferred it to the beſt of Port-Wine, 4% 
| | jj 
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in plain Terms, they reckon it a valuable Article in Houſe- 
keeping. | er | 

But I muſt be ſo ſincere with my Reader, as to acquaint 
him, that thoſe who have followed my Rules but in Part, 


and who have been diverted by a Multiplicity of Buſineſs, 


Company, Recreation, or Pleaſure, from giving a due At- 
tendance to their Cyder, they have found themſelves much 
deceived in their Expectations, when it was too late to amend 
their Fault. Like heedleſs Practitioners in Phyſick, who diſ- 
miſs their Patients with a fingle Phlebotomy, and Box of 
Pills, and take no farther Care about them, till their whole 
Maſs of Blood is corrupted, and their Conſtitutions are quite 


Wy emaciated. But although, in chuſing an Aſs for their next 


Doctor, the Patients may happen to be reſtored, by the Bal- 
ſamick Milk of that, otherwiſe contemptible, Creature, to a 
tolerable Share of Health; yet the Cyder is gone (as we ſay) 

paſt Recovery, and beyond the Art of Man to cure. 5 
But as this Diſſertation is intended for the Benefit of my 
Country in general, and more eſpecially for the Uſe and Ser- 
vice of thoſe Parts of the Kingdom which do moſt abound 
with Cyder, ſo it would ſorely grieve me to hear that an ill 
Uſe is made of it. It would much trouble me, I ſay, if 
ſome leading Member of Parliament, who is not a Repreſen- 
tative for a Borough in D Evox, HERETORD, or CoRN- 
WAL, ſhould, in the Vacancy of State-Affairs, have the Cu- 
rioſity as well as Leiſure, to caſt his ſagacious Eye upon it, 
and fo, in Envy to the ſingular Happineſs of the few Coun- 
ties famed for Cider, ſhould be tempted to move for an addi- 
tional Duty upon it, in ſome future Seſſion. For, if re- 
peated Struggles have been made in the Houſe of Commons, 
about taxing the Juice of the Apple as a Potable only; to 
what Height may the Debates riſe, when a ſecond Sir RR T 
ſhall appear there, and, with all the Flow, Grace, Dignity, 
and Force of Senatorial Eloquence, ſhall move and ſuggeſt, 
that Apples do not only ſupply. us with Meat and Drink, but 

that they ſerve us alſo for Phyſick as well as Food. A 
For that the Apple affords a healthful Nouriſhment, is evi- 
dent not only from the Foreign Examples of the Pomera- 
NIANS, Cited above out of Dr. BAVNAR D; but alſo from 
Inſtances near at Hand, of the Inhabitants: of the Sourg- 
Hams (where the Seeds of this imperfect Eſſay did at firſt 
appear) and of the County of HERETORD (which was the 
Scene of Mr. Paities's Poem on the ſame Subject.) For. 
as Apples, cooked up in various Forms, are a conſtderable 
Part of their Food from 2 of JULY to the Beginning 
| 23 2 | SS | 
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of DECEMBER, ſo Cyder is their principal and conſtant 1. 
quor throughout the Year. And yet a more healthy Bog 
of Men, or more“ chearful in their Way, and truly mer 


in their Compotations, cannot be found throughout th: 
Kingdom. | | 


* The Fatmer*s Friends, at thirfly Hour of Duſk 
Come uninvited: be, with bounteous Hand, 
Imparts his ſmoaking Vintage, ſweet Reward 
Of bis own Induſtry. The Nut-brown Fugg 
Circles inceſſant, whilſt the humble Cell © 
With quiv'ring Laughs, and rural Feſlts reſounds. 
Zaſe, and Content, and undiſſembled Love 
Shine in each Face : the Thoughts of Labour paſt 
Encreaſe their Foy. ———— e 
Glad ſome they quaſf, yet not exceed the Bound 
Of healthful Temperance, nor fleal from Night, 
ea ſon of oy oo but well bedew'd repair 
- Bach to his Houſe with unſupplanted Feet.” 
Ere Heaven's emblazon'd by the Rofie Morn, 
Domeſtick Cares awake them. Briſk they riſe 
Refreſb'd, and lively with the Foys that flow 
From amicable Talk, and moderate Cups 
Thus ſweetly interchang d. No noiſy Brawls 
Ariſe from ſocial Glaſs.” May Bxrrons all, 
* Remote from brazen Sound of War, en 
Ne#areous Cyder, and with ſcemiy Draughts, *- 
Enkindle Mirth, and hoſpitable Love. þ 
” — — But let them thank 
* That Providence which annually ſupplies 
| Their Cellars, and with her rare liquid Gifts 
© Exhilarates their languid Minds, within © 
The golden Mean confined: beyond there”s nought 
Of Health or Pleaſure found. But when thy Heart 
- Dilates with feryent Foys, and eager Soul 
Prompts to purſue the ſparkling Glaſs, be ſure 
Ji Time lo ſhun it. If thou wilt prolong 
Dire Cumpotation, forthwith Reaſon yields 
- Her Empire to Confuſion, and Miſ Rite, | . 
And vain Debates. Then twenty Tongues at once 
OConſpire in ſenſeleſs Fargon * nought is heard 
But Din, and various Clamour, and mad Rant ; 
; ent and Fealouſy to theſe ſucceed, "© 
And Anger kindling Taunt ; the certain Bane © 
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Of well. knit Friendſbip. Now borrid Fray 

Commence : the Bumper-Glaſſes now are burl'd 

With dire Intent: Bottles with Bottles claſb 

In rude Encounter : round their Temples fly 

The ſbarp- edg d Fragments: down their batter” d Cheeks. 

Mix'd Gore and Cyder flow, Le Heav'nly Powers 
From BRrris H Hes ſuch dire Events remove 
Fur diſtant ; neither let our civil Broils 
Ferment from ſocial Cups ! May we enjoy 

Our bumid Produtts, end with temp'rate Draught 
= Enkindle Mirth and hoſpitable Love ! 


PriLIPs; 


But it muſt alſo be noted, that when they happen to take a 
Ws cheerful Cup, they commonly know their Quantum Sufficit, 
& wind up their Bottoms, and either return to their Labour, 
or to their Reſt. Thus they enjoy an almoſt uninterrupted 
Health; feed (as we ſay) like Farmers, and avoid thoſe Ex- 
We ceſſes by which the intemperate Part of Mankind are led into 
many Incoaveniences; to the Ruin of themſelves, of their 
Fortunes, and of their Families. 
II any ſhould here obſerve, that I have overſhot my Mark, 
ud that Cyder, Sobriety, and Temperance are very diſtant 
Subjects, 1 have this to plead, that in directing People how 


Hurt than Good, unleſs a ſeaſonable Caution had been inter- 
poſed and interwoven, if I may ſpeak in the Phraſe of = 


laying a more fubtil Snare to entrap them, unleſs I had alſo 
preſſed and recommended a temperate Uſe of it. 


The ENncLtsH are, by their very Enemies, acknowledged 
FrANCE (if Credit may be given to the Publick Papers) al- 
lows them to have Hearts, though he is pleaſed to deny them. 
Heads. And it muſt be confe'd indeed, that Encrism 
FrENCH Brandy. His Majeſty therefore may be ſaid to deal 
by his intoxicating Spirits, and then to jeſt upon, and make 
Fit, as Samson's Hair grew again, and his Strength with 


it, the Pillars of abſolute Monarchy may poſſibly ſhake, as, 
thoſe of the Temple of Dacox were removed by the 


to make their Cyder, better I ſhould have done them more 


Woollen Manufacturer, with the ſeveral Threads of this 
Eſſay, to make the Drinkers of this Liquor to become better 
alfo. To render their Cyder more palatable, would be only 


to be a brave and a warlike People. Even the King of 
Heads are mightily injured, but not totally deftroyed, by 


by us as the PrtLIgTINEs did by SamsoN; firſt to blind us 


Sport with us. But when we recover from this Lethargick 
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| . unwearied Manner, methought I beheld with grateful 


tual Flight, we hope, as well as Shame. 


Slain, or half dead, in one huge gbaſily Heap 
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Hands of the Giant; avenging himſelf at once upon the Pyr. 
LISTINES, for their unſeaſonable Mirth, and for the Loſs of 
his two Eyes. N 
I do not ſpeak this to exaſperate our Military Men, but to 
imprint in their Minds this ſeaſonable and certain Truth; that 
if they were as ſober as they are naturally brave, they would 
excel in every Station of Life. They would ſhine both in a 
Council of War, and in the Field of Action. Their Ene- 
mies would no more come near them in the Stratagems, 
_— they are able to withſtand them in the Exploits of 
ar. bn | 
That excellent Rule, he that ſtriveth for Maſtery is tem. 
rate in all Things, is as needful to be obſerved in the Car- 
nal, as in the Spiritual Warfare. A ſober Warrior keeps his 
Reaſon cool, awake, and conſiderate. He hath the free Uſe 
of all the Powers and Faculties both of Mind and Body. His 
Head is as quick to diſtinguiſh and contrive, as his Eye to eſpy, 
and his Hand to execute. He ſoon diſcerns the moſt weak, 
open, and unguarded Parts of his Enemy's Troops, or the 
leaſt Defects in their Fortifications : and as boldly puſheth his 
Way thro? their Ranks, forceth their Lines, or mounteth a 
Breach. By the Rules of "Temperance (the Siſter of Forti- 
tude and Prudence) thus ſteering his Courſe, as the Sun doth 
by the Zodiack, like that glorious Luminary he is bright in 
all his Faculties, indefatigable in the Charge aſſigned him, 
and rejoiceth as a Giant to run his Courſe. In this active, 


yes, in the laſt War, our BRITISH Hero traverſing Sea and 
Land; and no ſooner leaving FLANDERS, than appearing in 
the memorable Field of * CuLropen, and charging the in- 
ſulting Rebels with ſuch undaunted Bravery (in Defiance of 
their once formidable Back-Swords) as to put them to a perpe- 


* — . might you 8 
Lairds, and their Clans on the embattled Field | 


Promiſcuouſly amaſt + with diſmal Groans, t 
Ejaculations in the Pangs of Death ! | * 
Some call for Aid neglefted : ſame o'erturn'd 
In the fierce Shack, lie gaſping and expire, 
Trampled by fiery Courſers. Horror thus, 
And wild Uproars, and Deſolation reign'd 
Unreſpited. The young Adventurer 


by 
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. , 
Trembling, agaſt, not venturing to look back, 


= Ping for FRANCE : but leaves the envy'd Crown behind, 
H. Title and Deſcent beſt prov'd by Flight : 
© /Vitneſs, thou BovNE: and witneſs, CUr.LoDEN 


May GeoRrGE's Crown long flouriſh on his Head 
In ſpite of FRANCE and ROM May CUMBERLAND' 
Cintinue long to guard his Fatber's Throne! 


On the contrary, if we take a View of Sottiſhneſs, we 


W ſhall find it the Parent of thoſe twin Siſters, Folly and Cow- 
ardice. The Perſon addicted to it cannot have his Senſes nor 
his Intellectuals clear. His Head is filled with groſs Fumes, 
and his Underſtanding clouded. A Miſt continually obſcures 
Wand veils his Reaſon. The Virtues of his Soul are lulled a- 
BW ſleep, and he is huſh'd and becalm'd into Ruin. His bodily, 
Jas well as rationaF Faculties are brought into Bondage, and 
laid in Chains of Tron. He becomes weak and enervated in 
both, and the Soldier in this Condition, like a Drum with- 
out Braces, is unfit for the Battle. | 


Should I here paſs over the BRITISH Sailors, they would 


nge and ſtorm upon me, as not thinking them worth my Notice, 
WE though I really eſteem them as a very valuable anda very uſefuP 
Body of Men; and the more I know them, tlie greater Reaſon 
find to reſpect them. Among Friends Freedom of Speech 
i allowable, and the honeſt Tars cannot blame me for wiſh- 
Wing, that they were to be reclaimed” by reflexions of this Na- 
ure. But alas! they are ſuch a merry, thoughtleſs, jovial 

Crew, that they are only to he cured by Time and by dear- 


bought Experience. They are ſuch an active, and yet ſuchr 


Wn idle Sort of Men, ſo averſe to Fatigue and Labour, and“ 


yet ſo fond of running into the moſt buſy Scenes of Life, ſo 
profuſe of Money, and yet ſo often hazarding their Lives for 
it, fo fam'd, in ſhort, for the Extremes of Activity and In- 
dolence, of the eager Thirſt after, and the vifible ng: 
of Gain, that they ſeem a perfect Riddle, and to ſurpaſs all 
Deſcription. Ren his | p 

But amidſt ſuch various Contraſts as centre in their ſingle 


Character, the Courage of ENI ISH Sailors dothi either atone 


for all their Failings, in the Eye of their Fellow. Subjects, or 
caſteth a favourable Covering over them. Their Valour is 
not to be” parallelled among the Maritime Tribe, and no 
more admits of Contradiction than it will ſubmit to Oppoſi- 
uon. Lean compare them to nothing better than to Ex dis f 

. M4 Cocks, 


they have diſdained to ſtrike to /Fxxxca Colours, but in 
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Cocks, which, though they exceed all others upon the Pit 


can yet contentedly riot upon a dung-Hill. 

But, to their Honour be it ſpoken, conſidering the many 
Hardſhips and Difficulties which they had to contend. with in 
the laſt War, they ſometimes even. out-did themſelves, and 
performed Wonders. Though, like the finny Tribe, they 
derive their Livelihood from the floating, turbulent, unſteady 
Element, and their Bread is caſt upon. the Waters, yet they 
have been often obliged to pull it out of the Fire too. As if 
they could not enough diſtinguiſh their Bravery without court. 
ing Danger, they have often engaged. betwixt a double or 
treble Fire of the Enemy's Cannon; that, fo, like that very 
Gold which they at once covet and deſpiſe, they might by 
ſuch a Purification, appear with the greater Luſtre. Ye, 
when they have been over- powered by a much ſuperior Force, 


the laſt Extremity, when their wooden Caſtles became 6 
leaky, that the Deep was ready to ſwallow them up. But, 
amidſt all their brave Engagements, and their many ſign 
Feats at Sea, it 15 reaſonable ſkill, to. ſuppoſe: that they would 
have performed more, had the common Sailors been as ſober 
and temperate as many of the Commanders and.inferior Off- 
cers, under whom they foughjlt. 

But among all the valiant Exploits at Sea, I ſhould be 
wanting, in Reſpe& to my quondam Pariſhioner Captain 
PrILIPs, did I omit to mention his gallant Reſolution in 
cutting an Ex ISH Man of War out of a FRENCH Har 
bour. An Action. not. unlike that of As oN, ſo much cele- 
brated in antient Hiſtory: the bringing back the Sor EBA, 
together with two Hundred and fifteen FRN Priſoner 
in it, from the Road of St. MARTIN 's, being, in all Human 
Appearance, as impracticable as the fetching the Golden 
Fleece from Col Hs.. 

As this Action ſtands, ſingular! in the Ex 11s H Annals, © 
the BRITIsH Argonaut's Misfortune was ſingular likewiſe 
For his not being bred in the Nayy excluded him by the Rules 
thereof, from the juſt Reward of his Merit. His Majelty, 
however, was graciouſly pleaſed to, diſtinguiſn him, and 10 
bind him, as it were, by the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſignif 
cant Tie of his Royal Bounty: namely, by a Gold Medal 
affixed to, and pendent on a treble Gold Chain. But tbe 
Command of his owu Prize was what he had at Heart; 
as it would have afforded him more Room for the Diſpla) 
of that Bravery, which, for want of a ſtouten Ship, be 

"One | afterwards 
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afterwards ſignalized upon the InDIan Coaſt in a diminutive 
Packet-Boat. | 

Having thus paid my Acknowledgments to the ENOIISH 
Soldiers and Sailors, it would be but a low Compliment paſſed 
upon them to ſay, FRENCH Brandy is not good enough for 
W them. Could I render ENGLISH Cyder like the famed 

| Nectar and Ambroſia of the Heathen Gods ; or the more 

modern, but no leſs fictitious Liquors of Aurum Potabile, to 
make them immortal, and ſo to cauſe their Lives to be as 
durable as their Fame, I ſhould not think it above their De- 
ſert. But as they would ſtill covet a Sip of the right Nants, 
or Coniack, ſo, if a Cordial Whet is to be indulged to any 
who are not under an actual Deliquium, thoſe ſurely have 
the beſt Title to it who fight our Battles, and who, upon a 
Puſh, may require juſt as much as will ſuffice to blunt the 
ſharp Senſe of Danger, to quicken their Spirits, and to puſh 
them on to Action. 

But let them ever remember, that true Fortitude cannot 
be inſtilled from the Alembick. It flows from a much nobler 
Fountain; namely, from the ſteady and immutable Principles 
of Religion, which arms its true Profeſſors with Courage in 
all Extremities. It will not permit them tamely to yield unto, 
or ſneakingly to draw back in the moſt threatening Dangers, 
where the Rights and Intereſt of their King and Country do 
demand their Aſſiſtance. For „ Chriſtian Heroes (to uſe the 
“% Words of a late * Military Perſon upon the ſame Subject) 
* will expire in Heaps before his Pavilion, to guard the im- 
<<. portant Life of their Sovereign; and, in the joint Cauſe of 
* Heaven and Earth; of our Religion and Liberties, deſtroy 
“like miniſtring Angels, or die an Army of Martyrs.” | 

When the Reader conſiders that we are juſt upon the Brink 
of a bloody War, he will pardon a Digreſſion, which is 
meant to whet the Courage, and to fix the Reſolutions of 
thoſe,” who are like to be concerned in the moſt buſy Scenes 
of it. And howſoever the ExGL1s4 may be repreſented b 
a neighbouring Power (like PoLxPHEMVUs in Luci __ 
ſtrong, but blind; yet we truſt that (through the Goodneſs of 
that Providence which hath ever befriended us) we ſhall be 
ſupplied with the Eyes of Ax cus, to watch and direct the 
State, as well as with the Hands of BRIAREus to fight our 
Battles. 

_ A Change of Topicks in Writing, as well as of Buſineſs 
in Huſbandry, ſerves for Amuſement. If theſe Political Re- 


| | marks 
* Mr. Steele's Chriſlian Hero. 
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marks do not afford the Reader that Sort of Entertainment, 
which the Title Page gave him Reaſon to expect throughout 
the whole Eſſay, I muſt frankly confefs that the Subject is 
of ſuch a barren Nature, and hes ſo much out of the common 
Way of Writing, that, like the Apple itſelf, it will not afford 
any Juice without ſqueezing. I have therefore been ſome- 
times at a Loſs even for Words to cloath and convey my Sen- 
timents in, fo as to render them intelligible. For Cyder, 
though a liquid Subſtance, is yet a very dry Subject to write 
upon. Hence it came to pals, that in his celebrated Poem 
upon it, Mr. Hoo > though a Writer of a very lively 
Fancy, found himfelf obliged to make many Excurſions 
into Similitudes, Perſonal Characters, and other Amplifica- 
tions, quite foreign to his Favourite Nectarian Juice. Some 
of his Obſervations J have referred to; and they are ſet 
down without mentioning the particular Page. Since the 
Review of the firſt Manuſcript Copies, many freſh Hints 
have ſtarted up, which are inferted here. They could not, 
without ſome Reluctance, be either prevented or ſuppreſſ- 
ed, the Conceptions of the Mind being like theſe of the 
Body, and, when once formed into a Feetus, the Burden 
encreaſes daily. * | 

Several worthy Genttemen have defired to ſee theſe Cy- 
der Directions printed for the common Good, and have 
offered a handſome Encouragement for their Publication 
by Subſcription. But when I made a Motion to one or 
two of them, for their Patronage of them, they modeſtly 


" refuſed to have their Names prefixed to an Art, which they 


did not pretend to have the Skill to protect, becauſe they did 
not underſtand the Art itfelf. | | 

The Veſſel is therefore launched, without a Pilot, into 
a wide Ocean of Contradictions; into a World of Yeas and 
Nays; of Commendation and Blame; of good Report and 
evil Report; of Praiſe and Calumny. As it is thus commit- 


ted to the Rage of Wind and Storm, it only remains that | 


with it a proſperous Voyage, for the Benefit of Poſterity; 
and ſo I bid it Adieu. | , RY 
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0.0 KV; 
Of the Accidents to which the Cattle and the Crops are liable. 


The INTRODUCTION. 


A S it has been our Cuſtom in the preceding Parts of this 
Work; not only to inform the Huſbandman of ſuch 
Things as it is neceſſary for him to know; but to explain them 
as minutely and exactly as we are able, that by being familiar 
to his Underſtanding, they might be imprinted in the more 
laſting Manner on his Memory; we ſhall endeavour to proſe- 
cute the ſame Method here, though in this Caſe more difficult 
than any other, There is the more Reaſon for attempting it, 
becauſe ſuch a Knowledge is in no other Article fo neceſlary. 
The Accidents we are about to treat of are of the moſt im- 
portant Kind; and if the Cauſes of them be not properly un- 


E derſtood, they never can be prevented. For this Reaſon, we 


ſhall in the firſt Chapters of this Book examine into, and ſo far 
as that can be done, explain to the Huſbandman the Nature 
of ſach Incidents, in the Air and Elements, which are the 
Occaſions of many of them; that by underſtanding in what 
Manner the Hurt is done, he may know what are the Means 


| in his Power, if there be any, to prevent or guard againſt it. 


Under this Diviſion we ſhall alſo conſider the Meteors, as 
the Learned call them, Rain, Hail, Snow, and the Reſt ; 
and inſtruct our Huſbandman how far he may be able to fore- 
ſee them, and conſequently be prepared to guard his Flock and 
his Crops. againſt the Danger they naturally would receive 
from them. 5115 ray | 

After we have thus enquired into the Cauſes, we ſhall trace 
the Effects in thoſe Diſorders they occaſion in the ſeveral Parts 
of the Huſbandman's Concern; and thus endeavour, under 


this moſt important Head, to lay down in a few plain Words 


<E Syſtem, of Rural P bilsſapby ; which if not enough to ſatisfy 


the utmoſt Curioſity of idle Minds, ſhall yet offer every Al- 
ſtance that has been diſcovered to ſerve the practical Farmer. 


CHAP. L Of Heat confidered in itſelf, and its Effects on 
1385 the Steck and Crop. ,  j; 

| Nun IT OL OTE R Dat t | "74 RS. 14 ; 7 
13 HOUGH Heat be the very Principle of Life in the 
niverſe, yet it may be attended with fatal Conſe- 
82 5 f 18 | quences 
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quences to every Thing in Nature. The Degree determine; 
the Utility of every Thing; and in the preſent Caſe, that 
which when moderate is the Support and Preſervation of all 
Things, when exceſſive is their Deſtruction. 

We are not here to enter into the Effects of Heat i in the 
Condition of actual Fire, which diſſolves, diſſipates, or de- 
ſtroys all known Subſtances ; but that Logs as of 1t only, which 
may be in the . e of the Air. The Farmer will not 
bring Metals to the Furnace, nor expoſe Gold or Diamonds to 
the Power of great Burning-Glaſſes, which in their full Force 
ſcatter the one, and ſplit the other to Shivers: theſe are the 
Amuſements of Philoſophy; we are concerned only with its 
Uſe. We ſhall confine ourſelves to the Nature and Effects of 
that Degree of Heat which is at times felt in the Air, and to 
its Influence upon the Cattle and Produce of the Ground: and 
as we limit this Work to the Service of the Farmer, we ſhall 
advance nothing but what ſtands on certain Proof, and what 
his Reaſon will find it eaſy to comprehend. 

Our Iſland is ſubject in the Summer Months to very con- 
ſiderable Heat, when Accidents confpire to continue it unal- 
layed, Nature has ſo well adapted the Creatures of the Iſland 
to this, that they are none of them deftroyed by it; nor the 
ſmalleſt Plant, unleſs irregularly expofed to it: but its Effects 
are very hurtful, though not fo great as utterly to kill them, 
We ſee Cattle fainting and loſing their Fleſh, and Plants fade- 
ing and drooping, according to the Degree of the Heat ; and 
this the Farmer is with his Care to prevent, by Shade and 
Shelter for the ane, and b watering the other when needful. 

Many Plants, and moſt Animals, bear the Effe& of Cold 
better than that of Heat, for this plain Reaſon, that the Cold 
only condenſes their Juices, whereas the Heat diflipates them. 

The Effects of this Temperature of the Air are more ſen- 
ſible on Plants than Animals ; wherefore we hall” principally | 
conſider them 1n that Light, 

Many Plants will grow in a' very conſiderable Degree of 
Cold : but when it comes to freezing, tho? a Multitude endure 
it and keep alive, ' yet few have the Vigour to ſhoot. The 
ſlighteſt Froſt tops the Growth of moſt ants, and a Degree 
ſomewhat ſtronger it ſtops that of all. | 

This is a Principle perfectly eſtabliſhed by 8 and 
the Farmer will learn from it what he 1 Is to expect with Re- 
gard to his Winter Crop. 

Young Plauts ſuffer more by Froſt than thoſe ſomewhat ad. 
vanced in Growth; therefore let him provide for ſuch as arc 
to ſtand the Winter accordingfy, and expect from m__ 
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thing but what Nature will ſupport. Let him ſow them in 
ſuch Time in Autumn, that they may have ſome Strength be- 
fore the Coming in of Froſts; and let him expect little more 
from them during Winter, than to eſtabliſh themſelves well 
in the Ground. In the Days of Froſt he ſees they can only 
ſupport themſelves alive, for to grow in that Time is againſt 
the Courſe of Nature; therefore what little: Shoots they can 
make muſt only be during the open Weather; and theſe will 
he ſo checked by the Return of the Froſts, that there cannot 
be any great Progreſs. . 1610 | 
As Nature has provided for the ſupporting the Generality of 
Plants alive during the coldeſt Weather we have in this Iſland, 
we are to be under no farther Concern on that Head ; but to 
examine the various Degrees of Warmth and Heat; riſin 
from this, to the Extream of what our Seaſons afford. | 
The Warmth of the ſofter Winter Moriths brings Plants a 
little forward; the gentle Heat of the Spring makes them ſhoot 
apace; the greater Heat of Summer ripens their Flowers and 
Seeds; and even the greateſt, as we have ſhewn, is not 
enough to deſtroy them, unleſs the Negligence of the Huſ- 
bandman join with it. TAY 1 
A gentle Warmth puts the Sap of Plants in Motion ; and 
the greateſt Power of it within Moderation, unites and cements 
their beſt Juices for the Formation of their moſt uſeful Pro- 
ducts: but when we come to a Degree any thing conſiderably 
greater than this, it operates in a Way directly contrary to 
what we have named, ſeparating and diſperſing their beſt 
Particles, inſtead of bringing and uniting them together. It is 
therefore a Plant puſhes out its Flowers, and ripens its Fruit 
or Seed in this moderate Degree of Heat; but in the Extream 
fades and decays. | Ro 
Many a Crop that might have produced very well is loſt, 
or comes to little, for Want of the Farmer's proper Aſſiſt- 
ance. Different Soils and different Situations make Plants bear 
Heat differently, ſome better, others worſe ; as alſo their ſe- 
veral Kinds. We have told the Huſbandman what Species 
ſuit what Soils and Expoſures beſt, having always kept this 
Article of Heat in Mind; and with proper Regulation there 
is ſcarce any ſuch Thing as a Crop's utterly failing this Ac- 
count. When we conſider how much hotter ſome Countries 
are than ours, this wilt appear leſs ſtrange ; for there are Plants 
which live in the hotteſt of them. e | 
Experiment ſhews what would fcarce elſe be credible; re- 
ſpecting this Article, Dr. Hats, whoſe Veracity or Accuracy 
de ver have been or will be queſtioned, aſſerts, that Plants will 
| | endure 
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endure without Prejudice a greater Degree of Heat, than that 
of Water, made-as hot as that a Perſon can but juſt endure to 
hold his Hand in it without ſtirring it about. He has therefore 
fixed upon a larger Degree of Heat than this, for the utmoſt 
which Plants will bear, and aſcertains it at that Heat of Water 
upon which melted Bees-Wax begins to harden. | 
This is an Experiment very happily choſen, ſince Bees- 
Wax being a vegetable Juice, tho? collected by the Bee, ſuch 
a Degree of Heat as would abſolutely diſſolve that, muſt be 
the utmoſt Point Plants can bear, | 
This explains to the Farmer how much his own Neglect is 
to be blamed at many Times, when he gives up his Crop as 
ſpoiled by Heat : this is a Degree of it to which Plants never 
will be naturally expoſed with us : therefore he may for his Sa- 
tisfaction eſtabliſh this Maxim; that if he conduct himſelf 
properly in all the Articles we have named, in the ſowing and 
Management of any Crop, it will never be loſt by Means of 
the Heat. i cd 
If a Weather-Glaſs of the common Make be divided into a 
hundred Parts from the Degree of Cold at freezing, to this 
Degree of Heat determined by the melted Wax, it will give 
all the Degrees of Heat to which Plants will ever have any Re- 
ference. Few Houſes are without a Weather-Glaſs, and the 
Farmers never ſhould. The Kind made for this Purpoſe is that 
called a Thermometer, and the Huſbandman will do well to 
have one with this Diviſion, which will come as cheap as any 
other. This will ſhew him at all Times what is the Degree of 
Heat in the Air, much better than what he feels at random by 
his Body; and according to this he will know in what Degree 
of Health, or in what Danger his Crop is from this Article. 
In a Space thus divided, fixty-four Degres is about the 
Heat of the Blood in Animals. Experiments have ſhewn, that 
the Heat of the externa] Part of the Body is that of about fifty- 
four of theſe Degrees: the Heat of Milk as it comes from the 
Cow is fifty-five Degrees; which Degree is about the ſame 
that ſerves for the hatching of Eggs; and that of new made 
Urine is about fifty-eight, - "0 a 
| - Theſe Degrees of Heat being known, with Reſpect to the 
Parts and Bodies of Animals in Health, they give us a Mark by 
which to know their Sickneſs ; and the Camparifon of what 
Degree of Heat our Summers commonly afford, with what 
Plants will bear, which is perfectly known by this Method, 
will farther confirm to the Farmer what we have aflerted al- 
ready, that when his Crops fail, as is ſuppoſed by Heat, it 1s 
| | nat 
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not by the abſolute Effect of that, but by his Miſmanagement 
joined with it. | 
The common Degree of temperate Weather in this Divi- 
ſion is about eighteen Degrees; and the great Heats of Sum- 
mer will raiſe it to eighty eight Degrees. This is a vaſt Ad- 
vance; it is four and twenty Degrees hotter than the Blood of 
Animals naturally ſhould be: but even this, though without 
Care it will make Cattle faint, and expoſe them to Diſorders, 
et is no leſs than twelve Degrees below the extreme Heat that 
lants will bear without Prejudice, if they be properly ma- 
naged. f 6 
There are Countries in which the Plants all endure this De- 
gree of Heat many Months, for ſeveral Hours each Day, and 
more; but what is ſeen in them verifies what we have told the 
Huſbandman. They hang their Leaves and fade, and would 
be killed by it, but that they are ſupported and refreſhed by 
the great Dews of the Evenings and Nights in thoſe Places. 
Nature has for this Reaſon made many of the Plants of thoſe 
hot Regions of ſuch a Form, that they have no Leaves; theſe 
being the Parts that ſuffer moſt readily by the Violence of 
Hei 
Though we have named the Height of eighty-eight De- 
grees, as what the Weather ſometimes arrives at in our Sum- 
mer, the Farmer is not to imagine that every Summer is ſo 
hot; much leſs that every Plant muſt of Neceſſity be expoſed 
to ſuch a Degree. | | 
The common Heat of a Summer Day in the hotter Months, 
and in the Middle of the Day, is about fifty Degrees of this 
Meaſure. There is a great deal of Difference between this and 
the Heat marked at eighty-eight, which yet is twelve within 
what Plants may bear. But yet this is a Degree of Heat to 
which his Cattle are not expoſed, tho? a great many Parts of 
his Crop are. At thoſe Times when the Heat is at fifty De- 
grees in the Sun, which is to be called a Summer Noon-tide 
Heat, it is but thirty-eight Degrees in the Shade. The Far- 
mer ſhould carefully obſerve this Article, that he may ſee what 
a vaſt deal is in his Choice by a proper Management. Tis true 
that the great Heats of Summer ſubject his Cattle to many 
Diſorders, as we ſhall preſently ſee at large; but he ſees here, 
thatit is in his Power to moderate that Heat twelve Degrees in 
fifty, by a proper Shade. | 
Motion encreaſes Heat to a very great Degree, therefore 
let him take care, that when the Days are hotteſt, his Cattle 
are kept the moſt quiet. In the ſame Manner, as the Middle 
of the Day is the hotteſt Part of it, let them be kept parti- 
| cularly 
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cularly quiet during that Time. Theſe are Rules founded 
on plain Reaſon and daily Experience, yet though plain and 
obvious they are not ſufficiently regarded. The Huſband- 
man may, by an irregular Proceeding, heat his Cattle as 
much in May, as the Nature of the Seaſon would do in 
Jury: and on the other Hand, by proper Hours of Reſt, 
and due Shelter, he may in the Effect reduce the moſt ex- 
treme ſultry Weather to the Condition of temperate. 

With Reſpect of Plants, an obſervation of the Degree of 
Heat, and of their general Condition and Progreſs, will ſhew 
abundantly the Truth of what was before aſſerted, reſpecting 
the Effect of a moderate Heat for promoting their Growth, 
and the Effect of a greater Degree of it in ripening their 
Seeds. At a Medium, the Heat is in Ap RIL at about fifteen 
Degrees. This with the Aſſiſtance of the Rains at that 
Seaſon ſets the Plants to ſhooting. In May and the Begin- 
ning of JUNE it advances from that to twenty, twenty-five 
and thirty Degrees; and in this Time they grow moſt, and 
ftrengthen themſelves beſt. After this come the more ex- 
treme Heats, and the Seed ripens. In general, the Degrees 
of Heat between twenty and thirty, are thoſe moſt ſuited to 
the Growth of Plants. If we may be allowed to give a Sort 
of general Calculation for the Reſt of the Year, we may ſay 
that the common Heat of the Beginning of Spring, and the 
Decline of Autumn, may be reckoned between ten Degrees 
and eighteen ; and the Winter Heat within ten Degrees of 
the freezing Point. 


CHAP. II. Of Drought, its Nature and Effecls. 


HEN the Summer Months beſide being extremely 
hot are alſo extremely dry, the Farmer's Crop never 
fails to ſuffer greatly, unleſs well aſſiſted by Art. In the 
hotteſt Countries there are the largeſt Dews; and in the ſame 
Manner, in our hotteſt Seaſons the greateſt Quantity of 
Moiſture is exhal'd from the Earth, and ſerves to refreſh the 
Herbs again in its Fall; but it is not enough to preſerve them 
in Vigour. Nature intended for them the Aſſiſtance of Rains, 
and when theſe are with-held, the Huſbandman muſt ſupply 
the Defect by his Induſtry. | 
The Products of open Field Land are moſt expoſed to the 
Damage that is ſuſtained from Drought, and Corn more than 
Paſturage ; yet none are exempt. In Seaſons but ſlightly 


droughty the open Field Corn ſuffers, and the Farmer 4 
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but a poor Harveſt: and in the Extream of this unfavourable 
Weather there is little Graſs for the Cattle. 

The Stock thus ſuffers by Means of the Scarcity of Food; 
and commonly there is great Want of Water for them at the 
ame Time. Theſe, added to the natural Diſorder of their 
Bodies: from the Heat itſelf, are Sources of many Diſorders; 
ſo that it 1s a very important Concern to the Farmer to make 
the beſt Proviſion againſt the Damage that he can, and to do all 
he can to remedy it when it happens. 

The Method of preventing the Effects of Drought is point- 
ed out by Nature: indeed the Huſbandman's whole Practice 
is ſo, if he would but follow her Steps. Let him ride about 
the Country in the Extreams of a droughty Seaſon, and ob- 
ſerve the Effects of it on Lands that lie differently. We have 
obſerved that it is in open Fields the Effect is worſt; and in 
the others he will ſee the Damage leſs as the Encloſure is 
better. This may ſhew him that the proper Guard againſt 
the Accident of Drought, is by keeping up his Fences, and 
planting them well with Trees. We have ſpoke of this be- 
fore, and recommended it very warmly upon the Conſidera- 
tion of its Advantage in Reſpect of Wood: here is another 
and a very great one. The Effect of the warm Sun upon 
Plants of the ſame Kind in open Ground, is ten Times 
greater to do them Harm, than in ſuch a one as is well en- 
cloſed : we have ſhewn its Heat is greater, but that is not all; 
Droughty Seaſons are always attended with burning Winds : 
theſe parch up the Plants which the Heat only faded ; and 
againſt theſe three joint Cauſes of Miſchief no common Plants 
can well ſtand. 1. The Heat diſſipates and evaporates a great 
Quantity of the Juices. 2. There is no Recruit from Showers 
for a Continuance of Time, and the Evaporation is all the 
while daily repeated; And, 3dly, The dry Winds follow, 
to ſhrivel up what the Sun had faded. Theſe are natural 
Conſequences ; the Leaves wither and droop, no Moiſture 
comes to refreſh them, and Winds parch them up: they muſt 
fall off. We have, in a preceding Part of this Work, ſhewn 
what are the Nature and Uſes of Leaves on Plants; and it is 
plain the Loſs of them muſt be very deſtructive to the Whole. 

We have laid down the Cauſe of the Miſchief Plants re- 
ceive from Drought, to ſhew the Farmer the Propriety and 
Neceſſity of what we are propoſing by Way of Remedy. 
The Heat and Drought do their Damage but partially and 
ineffectually, unleſs the Winds come in to their Aſſiſtance. 
A Plant may droop and hang its Leaves from Day to Day 
jor a conſiderable Time, and yet upon a ſmall Shower it will 
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recover: but when a parching Wind blows over it upon the 
Heat, in that drooping Condition the Leaves fall, and then no 
| Rain recovers it to any Purpoſe. 
f Now the Expoſure to theſe drying Winds appears to be the 
Thing that compleats the Deſtruction of the Plants; there- 
fore the Farmer's Buſineſs 15 to guard againſt that. The 
Elements will not obey his Pleafure, but he may defend his 
Crop from this Miſchief of Winds. The Sun will dart its 
Rays in Spite of all his Caution ; and there 1s no Art by 
which he can make the Clouds drop their "Treaſures of Wa. 
ter: to theſe therefore he muſt fubmit ; but the Miſchief of 
theſe is but partial and ineffectual without the Winds that 
follow: and tho' he cannot prevent theſe, he can guard his 
Crop againſt them. To this Purpofe let him thicken his 
Hedges at the Bottom, and plant Trees in Abundance, that 0 
will grow to a Height, and almoſt meet by their Branches lt 
all the Way up. This will be a Defence not only againſt the C: 
Winds, but in ſome Meaſure againft the Sun, The Thick- ac 
neſs at the lower Part will perfectly well break the Force of ſu 
the former, and the large Shade over the Field for a great p! 
Part of the Day by one or other of the Hedges, will defend Br 
the Growth againſt the latter. The Plants thus ſheltered wil to 


5 


enjoy a State of the Air many Degrees cooler, than if the an 
Sun had its full Effect upon them: and there is another Ad. ha 
vantage too little conſidered, which is, that the Number of th 


Trees will by the great Quantity of watery Matter they per- me 
ſpire, render the Air leſs ſcorching. | 
The Profit of Wood will alſo recommend this Method of C 
Shelter, for it is very conſiderable: on all Accounts we advile 
the Farmer to fall into the Practice, but ſtill within the Gut- 
'dance of Moderation ; tho? we adviſe him to thicken all his 1 
Hedges about thoſe Places, where, from the Situation, Drought 
is like to be moſt deſtructive; yet we mean this ſhould be the 
done in a prudent Manner. The larger the Field the lofticr tur 
ſhould be the 'Trees. For common ſmall Encloſures a well Tr 
grown white Thorn Hedge, managed as we have directed, 5 WW 1s t 
a ſufficient Defence: in thoſe of a larger Extent the Pollard diff 
Hedge, will be the moſt proper; and for the largeſt, tall me 
Elms, and other Trees of the like Kind, which are to be me 
indulged in ſpreading out their Side Branches, provided tha 
they do not over-hang the Ground too much, or ſtarve tit : 
Head. | | | tha 
For this Purpoſe we ſhall adviſe the Farmer, in ſome De- Lat 
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thoſe Trees, which he means ſhould grow fan Faſhion. Let 
him cut off the Boughs of theſe Elms and other Trees that 
grow toward one or the other Field, and encourage ſuch as 
run parallel with the Courſe of the Hedge. This will 
have a great Advantage: the Side Boughs will thicken, 
and will be a better Shelter and Defence, and the Growth 
will at the ſame Time ſuffer nothing from their Over- 
ſhadowing or Drippings. There muſt be always a fine 
leading Shoot left for the Top, to carry up each Tree in 
Height, while it is thus ſpreading Breadthwiſe; and with all 
the Advantage there will be a great deal of Beauty. This is 
a Thing not to be conſidered by the Huſbandman, at the 
Expence of Convenience, but when it falls in with that, 
'tis certainly worth Regard. The judicious Eye abhors the 
Gardeners Practice of clipping up Trees in this Manner in 
ſtrait Lines, Leaves and all, till they reſemble a Wall, be- 
cauſe it is ſtiff, formal, and out of Nature: but what we 
adviſe the Farmer to do, which is no more than cutting away 
ſuch large Boughs as ſtand ſtrait forward, will have a moſt 
pleaſing Effect. There will ariſe from it a Flatneſs and 
Breadth ſufficient to pleaſe the Eye, though not ſo formal as 
to offend itz and the remaining Branches will give the whole 
an Air of perfect Nature: ſuch Trees will look only as if they 
had chanc'd to have grown very prettily. Every Field will 
thus have the Aſpect of a Garden, only more natural and 
more beautiful, 


CHAP, III. Of the Care of the Fields in the Manage- 
ment of Shelter. 


HE Huſbandman will ſee that we have thus contrived 
for him an eaſy, and a very effectual Remedy againſt 
the prineipal Danger riſing from Drought; but he will na- 
turally obſerve, that theſe Hedges muſt be cut, and theſe 
Trees lopp'd at Times; and it will be natural to aſk, what 
is then to be the Defence of the Crop? The Anſwer is not 
difficult, nor is this any great Inconvenience. The Improve- 
ments introduced of late Years into Huſbandry, give the Far- 
mer a great Advantage in the Variety of Crops; and he will find 
that Change in no Re ſpect more ſerviceable than the preſent; 
There are Plants which will endure Drought much better 
chan others; and theſe he muſt contrive to have upon his 
Lands at the Time when he is to cut his Fences. This will 
not be difficult, becauſe the being theſe is always in his 
own Choice; he may not 00 o it when he pleaſes, but he 
70 | | - may 
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may know a Year or two before hand, and provide accord. 
ingly. . 

The general Rule is, that the deeper Plants root the better 
they reſiſt Drought; and the Reaſon is very obvious, becauſe 
Drought affects Herbs only in Proportion to their want of 
Reſources againſt it, and theſe Reſources are always greater 
the deeper they are fought. A little dry Weather will parch 
the Earth about a flight rooted Crop; but it muſt be a lon 
Continuance indeed that can affect it to the Depth ſome of the 
mew introduced Plants reach. | 

We have explained this Matter of the deep and ſhallow 
rooting of Plants in a preceding Part of this Work, therefore 
ſhall not repeat it here ; but ſhall give the Huſbandman this 
general and univerfal Caution, that he proportion the Growth 
to the Condition of the Shelter. He will always know at 
what Time it will be bare, at what Time it will have grown 
to a moderate Defence, and when it will be in its full PerfeQi- 
on : therefore let him, againſt ſuch Years as the Shelter will 
be moſt Perfect, fow thoſe Crops that root the moſt ſlightly, 
and leave the Ground moſt open between them, for they 
will leaſt of all bear Drought. This laſt-named Article 1 
more important than is imagined, for the Earth parches much 
ſooner where it 1s expoſed between the Plants, than where 
their Branches ſhelter it ; and on this depends greatly the diffe- 
rent Effect of Corn and Pulſe upon the Ground. 

The Huſbandman's own Diſcretion will carry him on. to 
ſow, for the Time of middle Growth of his Fences and Trees, 
ſuch Crops as require a moderate Shelter, but will not ver 
eaſily be parched up: but the great Conſideration is with 
Reſpect to the Years in which the Fences will be bareſt. We 
have directed him to ſow ſuch a Crop as requires moſt Shelter, 
at that Time when the Hedges and Trees are thickeſt. We 
will ſuppoſe this the Year before the Trees are to be lopped, 
and the Hedges cut down : the next Seaſon therefore is to be 
that in which the Fields will be left moſt of all expoſed ; and 
conſequently, if a droughty Year come, the moſt diſadvanta- 


8. | 
8 Of all the Plants introduced into the Huſbgndman's Pro 
feſſion, Saintfoin is the deepeſt Rooter, and it beſt ſtand 
theſe Accidents; therefore let the Huſbandman provide 
Crop of this againſt the cutting of his Trees. Let him fov 
it early, and as it will then enjoy the Benefit of the thick 
Shelter while young, it will thrive ſo well as to eſtabliſh itſell 
in the Ground before the lopping and cutting. It may then 
ke left to Nature: it will ſtand the Expoſure made by this 
* FA neceſſaſj 
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neceſſary cutting the Fences ; and as it is a Crop that laſts 
ſeveral Years, it may very conveniently be continued upon the 
Ground while the Fences: are growing up, and the Trees re- 
covering their Branches. When they are grown ſo as to afford 
a good. Shelter again, the Saintfoin may be broke up, and 
the Ground will be in excellent Condition for another Crop. 

We have mentioned Saintfoin as an Inſtance, but the 2 
mer is not tied down to this only Plant, he may take his 
Choice among all the deep Rooters, and they will bear this 
Management, ſerving him very well during the expoſed Vears, 
and preparing his Land for Corn. 

It is well known that dry and barren Lands ſuffer the moſt 
from Drought : therefore this Care ſhould be moſt of all 
taken with reſpect to them: the Fences for them ſhould be 
planted thick, and the Trees at ſmall Diſtances in them; we 
have before given the Farmer his Choice of ſeveral that very 
happily ſuit ſuch Soits. In many Parts of the Kingdom, ſince 
Incloſures have become more general, Lands that were worth. 
little white open, are come to great Value by this Article of 
Defence. The Crops on theſe Lands are leaſt able to bear 
parching Winds, and therefore they the moſt evidently of all 
ſhew the Effect and Benefit of Shelter; but this Effect on them 
is ſufficient to recommend the Practice univerſally, where 
there is Danger of theſe Accidents. 


C HAP. IV. Of ſuiting the Crop to the Soil to prevent: 
the Effetts of Drought. | 


HERE are, as we have ſhewn, certain Soils which 
are more ſubje& to have the Growth on them damaged 
by the- Effe& of Drought than others; and there are alſo. 
certain Species which ſhew- the Effect of thoſe parching 
Winds, that attend this Accident more than others, and that 
are leſs able to bear it: theſe Conſiderations ſingly may be 
of Service to the judicious Huſbandman, for providing a- 
gainſt the Effects of this Temperature of the Elements; and 
when taken together, as we here propoſe to treat of them, 
they ſerve as a Kind of general Rule for his Practice. 
e have adviſed him to look round about him, for the 
different Effects of the ſame Accidents. on various Grounds: 
ſhall now carry his Obſervation a little farther, and take 
in the State of Things in different Parts of the Kingdom. 
We ſuppoſe the _—_ ſituated in ſome Spot where there 
are the common Accidents and common Advantages attend- 
ing his Profeſſion ; but from thence we ſhall now carry his. 
is SD i of Obſervation 
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Obſervation to thoſe Places where a great deal of the Land g 
lies low, and in the Way of damp and of Overflowing. The L 
Soil in theſe Places, as we have before ſhewn, 1s uſually a of 
rich deep Mould ; and where they have the Advantage of any 
tolerable Plantations about them, they are from their low Si- C 
tuation well ſheltered, , 
In many Places Ditches are made to ſerve by Way of Fr 
Fence, But this is an ill Practice on ſuch Lands, for they | 
are by this Means expoſed to all the Damage of parching C 
Winds. It is leſs than on dry barren Soils, but ſtill it is con- | 
ſiderable. 

Theſe Lands therefore we exclude from the prefent-Obſer. 7 
vation: we ſpeak of thofe which lie low, have a rich Mould | 
for their Soil, and tolerable Shelter ; of theſe there are A- th 
bundance about the Borders of the Fens; and if theſe be ex- e: 
amined in the Years of Drought, they wilt be found then ef 
Joaded with the largeſt and richeſt Crops. v 

Hence a Rule of Practice is very _ to be deduced. If R 
the Farmer have ſuch Land divided by Ditches, and it bears p. 

oorly, while he fees that of his Neighbours produce well; fa 
I him plant the Sides of his Ditches with Willows at mode- to 
Tate Diſtances, and as they have naturally a naked Trunk, Pe 
let him ſet Oſiers between them. The Method of doing this | 
we have delivered before, and the Effect in this Caſe will be ar 
very great. The tall Heads of the Willows will caſt a pra- 1 
portioned Shade, and the Oſlers, which are full of Leaves in 
down to the Bottom, will keep off the Winds. 4 

Only particular Crops will thrive where the Lands lie very A 
Jow, which is uſually the Caſe, where there are theſe Ditch ag 
Partitions ; but all theſe Crops wilt receive vaſt Benefit in dry th 
Years from this Fence. . | ar 

We have adviſed the raifing of Saintfoin on the Ground, | | 
that is to be left expoſed by the cutting of the Hedges, and * 
topping of the Trees; and we ſhalt add, that on this Occa- * 
on it is the Farmer's Bufinefs to ſow his Crops removed In 
from thoſe higher and more expoſed Fields on this Occaſion, th 
upon the loweſt Grounds he has, and thoſe which are beſt m 
ſheltered. _ 1 CT G 

The Saintfoin on-the expoſed Ground wilt ſo cover the 
Surface with its Branches, that if a hot and droughty Summer fo 
follow, it will be much leſs affected by it; and the Herb re- as 
ceiving its Nouriſhment from a great Depth, will flouriſh, let 
becauſe the Sun will not have Power to affect it at that Depth, 
When the ſuperficial Part is thus ſheltered ; while the high of 
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Grounds thus ſtand out a Year of Drought in their moſt de- 
fenceleſs State, with a good Crop upon them; the lower 
Lands will, according to their Nature, yield the beſt Crops 
of all. 

On the contrary, if an unexpected wet Seaſon happen, the _ 
Crop on the high. Grounds will be the ſtronger. and finer for 
it; and thoſe on the lower Grounds muſt be aſſiſted, as we 
ſhall ſhew when we come to that Head. 


CHAP. V. Of the Ef of Drought on Trees, and the 
Way to defend them. from it. 


IRE ES, like all other Products of the Earth; are liable 
1 to be affected greatly by Drought ; but it is only while 
they are young: they are at that Time deſtroyed by it more 
eaſily than Plants of the herbaceous Kind; but when they are 
eſtabliſhed in the Ground, they remain unhurt by its utmoſt 
Violence. In this Experience confirms what is fo plain from 

Reaſon, in the Effect of Drought, upon deep and ſhalfow rooted 

Products. The principal Effect of this Accident is on the Sur- 

face of the Ground; and when the Root of any thing pierces 

to a proper Depth, the whole remains unhurt by all that hap- 

pens above Ground. 

We have recommended planting of Trees in waſte Grounds 
and in Hedges, and. we ſhall here obviate the great Diſcou- 
ragement attending that Practice, which is the frequent fail- 
ing of the Plantation from Drought. 

We have, in treating of Planting, mentioned the ſeveral. 
Accidents of Wind and the like, with the Way of guarding: 
againſt them: theſe deſtroy many Trees, but Drought more: 
than all: and this eſpecially where the Plantation is made on 
an expoſed barren Piece of Ground. 

Theſe are the Places where Trees would-be moſt deſirable, 
but from the frequent Failure of them Farmers have enter- 
tained a Notion they will not grow. That Nature can raiſ: 
and ſupport them in.ſuch Places is evident, becauſe we ſee 
them wild and of fine Stature, though it is ſo difficult to 
make them thrive when a Plantation. is intended on ſuch. 
Ground... | 

Let the . Huſbandman- 1mitate- Nature. That is, let him- 
ſow the Trees, of whatever Kind, and not plant them. And 
as we have told him what is the great Cauſe of their failing, 
let him guard properly againſt it. | WM 

The Practice of laying Stones or Rubbiſh about the Roots. 
of new planted. Trees, is very good, and may be alſo uſed- 

N 4. | for. 
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for thoſe raiſed from the Fruit; but we have prefcribed a Me. 
thod for the ſecuring of ſmaller Crops from Drought, which 
may, under a proper Management, be transferred to theſe 
with great Advantage. 

The young Tree is the only Confideration in this Caſe, 
for when eſtabliſhed it is ſafe; therefore let a Defence be 
raiſed for it while in that State. It is eaſy to ſow ſomething 
of this Kind at the fame Time with the Tree, and they will 
riſe together. wh a 

It is true, every Shrub for Shelter will not thrive upon 
theſe barren Grounds where we propoſe Plantations, but there 
are enough that will. A poor Ground in an expoſed Field is 
the proper Soil for Furze; for we ſee it on the worſt Ground, 
on the bleakeſt Heaths and barreneſt Hills, flouriſhing well, 
This therefore will grow from Seed in theſe Places, and no- 
thing can be more proper for the Service. Therefore when 
the Huſbandman ſets about a Plantation on this Kind of Ground, 
let him, at a Diſtance, round every Spot where he intends a 
Tree ſhall ſtand, ſow a good Quantity of Furze Seed in a 
Circular Trench. 

This will defend the young Shoot of the Tree from Winds, 
and alſo from Cattle. By this ſingle Contrivance the Shoot 
will rife proſperouſly, and when it is out of Danger the Furze 
may be cut up for Uſe. Thus will a fair Plantation be 


raiſed by Nature's own Means; and it will ſucceed in the 


ſame Way as thoſe which are eſtabliſhed in like Places natu- 
rally. They have riſen from the ſcattered Seeds or Fruits 
of the ſame Kind, and have ſtood their Chance and throve 
without thoſe Advantages, - therefore doubtleſs theſe will do 
better. | | 

If, after the Furze is removed, the Trees appear not to 
thrive well, from the Heat and Dryneſs of the Seaſon, and 
from the Expoſure, let the Farmer order a Bank of Earth a 
Foot and a half high, and a Yard broad, to be raiſed round 
ti. e Bottom of every one of them, and they will immediately 
ſhew the good Effect of it in their reviving ; this preſſes and 
ſtrengthens the Earth about their Roots; and it gives them, 
in ſome. Degree, the Advantage of deep rootingy which we 
have obſerved to be the greateſt of all Defences againſt 
Drought. | | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. Of preſerving Water for Cattle in Seaſons 
of Drought. 


HIEE the Crop fuffers by the want of Rain, the 
Stock of the Farmer will be endangered by the drying 
up of the common Reſervoirs of Water: the utmoſt Care 
is therefore to be taken to preſerve what there naturally is; 


ſerves. 

'The common watering Places for Cattle, where there is 
not the Advantage of Brooks and Rivers, are certain Pits 
deeper or ſhallower, dug purpoſely, or on other Occaſions, 
which receive the Rain of the wet Months from the higher 
Ground, and preſerve it during Summer. Theſe are ſo eſſen- 
tial a Part of the Farmer's Concern, that they muſt never be 
neglected. 

Let him take Care to clean them at proper Times, that 
there may always be a due Cavity or Depth tor receiving the 
full Quantity of Water. The Mud thrown out of them wilt 
pay the Labour, fo it is doubly wrong to neglect it. | 

Let him examine whether they be well fituated, and conſi- 
der whether they be of ſufficient Bigneſs. If they are not in 
the beſt Places let him have others dug where they ſhould be; 
and if they be well placed, but too ſmall, let them be ſuffici- 
ciently enlarged. | 

The Obfervation of one Seafon, eſpecially if it be a dry 
Year, will inform him how to judge in this Particular. 

When the Pits are well placed, and of a due Size, let him 
obſerve how they hold the Water. If they become dry in the 
Time when they are moſt wanted, let him look intq the Cauſe, 
and grudge no Price in, every Way, fitting them. for the 
Purpoſe ; for there is no Proportion between this Expence, 
and that which muſt lie upon him to ſupply his Cattle from 
other Reſources when they are dry. | 

Two Ways there are of a Pond's loſing its Water, and 
they are equally miſchievous, but equally within the Reach of 
Remedy. The Water may be loſt through the Bottom, or 
evaporated from the Surface, or both may conſpire to drain 
the Pond, and then there is no Hope of its remaining long in 
a Condition of Service. | | 

Let the Farmer, when he digs a new Pit or Pond, provide 
againſt both theſe Accidents; and when he ſees an old one 
fail, let him examine whether one or the other, or whether 


both be in the Cauſe; and apply his Remedy W 
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and to obtain more from other Sources when that no longer 
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Let him obſerve how thoſe Ponds are conditioned that hold 
Water beſt, and imitate by Art what he ſees in Nature, 
When he caſts his Eyes about in a dry Summer, he ſhall ſee 
many of the largeſt Ponds altogether dry, and find in the 
Field many a ſmall Hole well ſupplied. Some old Sallow, or 
other ſuch Tree, grows at the Edge of it, and under this the 
Water keeps quiet, cool, and freſh m the greateſt Heats. 
Let him examine the Bottom in theſe Places, and he will find 
it Clay; or if otherwiſe, a Coat of ſtiff Mud covers the pro- 
per Soil, and anſwers the ſame Purpoſe.” This ſhews that a 
found Bottom and a covered Surface are the two great Arti- 
cles for the preſerving of Water. Therefore let him, in all 
new Ponds, . tha the Bottom well, unleſs they be dug in na- 
tural Clay; and in all old ones, that loſe their Water by its 
finking, repair their Bottoms, or coat them altogether freſh. 
It a good Clay be uſed for this Purpoſe, and careful People 
employed to work it down, the Remedy is abſolute, for a 
Bottom of this Kind will hold as well as one of Lead. 

When the Bottom is taken Care of, ſo that no Water can 
fink, the next Attention is to be employed on Evaporation. 
The Sun dries up Ponds very much; and the Winds more. 
This is leſs obvious, but equally true. In their Salt Pits in 
FRANCE, where they evaporate Sea Water for making of 
Bay Salt, they find one Day's Sun, with a briſk, Wind, takes 
off more of the Water; than three Days of the ſame bright 
Sun in a Calm. 

The ſame Precaution that defends the Water from one of 
theſe, preſerves it from the other; this is the ſheltering it at 
the Edges. Let the Farmer keep in Mind the old Sallow, 
which he ſees over the Pond that retains the Water in its Hol- 
tow, while others are dry. This is Nature's Method, and 
this he ſhould imitate. Let him plant all about his new 
made or new bottomed Pond, except in one Place, which is 
to be left free for the Cattle to come down to the Water ; or 
if it be in common to two Fields, which is a very good 


Practice, let him make two ſuch Openings. Let all the reſt 


be planted with any of the Trees that wall thrive in a wet 
Soil; but of theſe none is better than the Kind already named, 
the Sallow, for it grows quick, and its Leaves do not give any 
ill Taſte to the Water. The Boughs of theſe Trees, as they 
grow, ſhould be made to ſtretch and meet from the two Sides, 
over the deepeſt Part of the Pond. The Sun will thus be 
kept off, and the Wind will have no Power. The Water will 
be kept in, and will be clearer than when it is diſturbed by 

5 every 
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every Blaſt. As none of it will be loſt, there are very few 
Summers in which Drought will be able to effect it. 

If there be any where, in the adjoining Ground, a Spring, 
that ſhould always be brought in, and a good Conveyance 
made for the waſte Water; the Conſequence of this will be, 
that there will be a Conſtancy of freſh Water, and yet the 
Ground will be kept dry. The frequent Rains with us make 
our People neglect the Care of theſe Reſervoirs of Water 
too much; but in other Countries they are extreamly nice and 
curious about it, and if we took their Example, many of the 
diſagreeable Conſequences of Drought would be prevented. 
When the Farmer makes a new Pond, or new clays the Bot- 
tom of an old one, let him be careful to do the Work per- 
fectly, for if there be the leaft Defect where the Water can 
make its Way out, nothing will do but new working over 
the whole. 

For a new Pond, one Coat of Clay, of eight Inches well 
ram'd, and another of ſix Inches, covered with rough Stones, 
is the beſt Method. For the new bottoming an old Pond, a 
ſingle Coat of Clay, and the covering of Stones, will anſwer 
the Purpoſe very well and very ſecurely. x 


CHAP. VII Of obtaining Supplies of Water when the 


common Ponds are dry. 


A S the common Ponds will eaſily be exhauſted in a Sea- 
11 fon of Drought, and the better made ones will ſome- 
times fail; it is needful to conſider farther what may be done 
in ſuch Extremity ; for a Supply muſt be had ſomewhere, or 
all will be loſt. Thirſt to Cattle, as well as to Mankind, is 
more terrible when in the Extream, than Hunger, and is as 
certainly fatal in the End. | | 

We have mentioned, in the preceding Chapter, the taking 
Advantage of Springs for the Supply, when they lie near the 
Surface : when they are not to be found there, they always 
may be had at greater Depths; and this is the proper Reſource, 
indeed the only one. Wells muſt be dug in fit Places, when 
all other Supplies of Water fail. It is often a diſcouraging 
Thought, to conſider to what Depths it may be needful to 
dig in this Cafe for Water, and what Expence may attend it; 
but, on the other hand, there is the abſolute Neceſſity of the 
Water, and the Certainty of the Supply : for Water may be 
had any where, if the Expence of digging be not ſpar'd. 
The Conſtruction of the Earth is fuch, that there every 
where run Courſes of Wet at different Depths, uſually o_ 
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the Surface, and rarely at a great Diſtance under it; where. 
ever they lie they muſt be found on theſe extream Occaſions, 
or all will be loſt. 

When the Well is deep, and the Supply of Water that is 
required from it is great, there muſt be proper Contrivances 
uſed for the getting it up. Men may be employed to draw it 
from ſmall Depths, and in moderate Quantity; where more 
Labour is required an Aſs may be uſed, or where there is 
Need, Aſſiſtances may be employed, drawn from the Princi. 
ples of Mechanicks. 

The Wheel in which a Beaſt walks to raiſe Water from a 
deep Well, is a very good Contrivance : a double Wheel, 
with Coggs, i is another excellent Method, becauſe it makes 
the Draught eaſier than in the common Way. The double. 
Wheel, with a long Line to the Hand, is alſo another Im- 
provement, becauſe the Weight riſes much eaſier. 

Where there is a large Stock to he watered, the common 
mall Buckets are not to be uſed, for that would be endleſs; 
and in Proportion as larger are required, and the Weight to 
be drawn up is encreaſed, the more needful it is to be careful 
of the Force and Aſſiſtances in drawing. A very good Way 
of drawing great Quantities up with Expedition, is to place a 
large Wheel at the End of the Windlas, four Times at leaſt 
the Diameter of the Windlas. A thick Rope is to be faſten- 
ed to the Bucket; and a ſmaller of due Length is to be wound 
round this great Wheel. The Length is to be ſuch, that 
when the Bucket is in the Water, the ſmall Rope is all wound 
upon the great Wheel, and the Bucket being filled, a Servant 
is to take the End of this ſmall Rope and go forward, till, as 
that unwinds, the Bucket is drawn to the, Top, 

Thoſe who are not acquainted with the Powers of Mecha- 
nicks, can entertain no Notion of the Effect this has. A ſingle 
Man will thus be able to draw up a Bucket of twenty or five 
and twenty Gallons, and that with great Expedition, and little 
Labour: This is a Thing of vaſt Conſequence, when large 
Den are required. 

A good Contrivance, in Caſe of theſe large Buckets, is to 
have them made fo that they ſhall fill without turning ſide- 
ways, and this is very eaſy. A large Hole is to be made for 
this Purpoſe in the Middle of the Bottom of the Pail, and a 
Cover is to be fitted to it in the Manner of the Sucker of a 
Pump; in this Caſe, as ſoon as the Bottom of the Pail reaches 

the 3 the Hole will open and the Bucket will preſently 


fill; Hes. as ſoon as it is drawn out of the Water, the Cover 
ſtops 
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ſtops the Hole and it comes up ſecurely. This prevents the 
ſinking of the Bucket, and a great deal of Trouble. 

Any Wheelwright will be able to make ſuch a Wheel, and 
it will be a very good Method to make it with Teeth, and with 
a Ledge of Wood ſo falling upon it, that as the Servant moves 
forward in the drawing, nothing ſtops the Pail ; but as ſoon as 
it is high enough, the Ledge of Wood bearing againſt the 
Teeth, ſtops it. The Structure of a common Jack Wheel 
will explain this eaſy Piece of Workmanſiip. 

The Way to be moſt expeditious in railing Quantities of 
Water by this Method, is to have a Receiver for a great deal 
of Water placed ready near the Well, and a "Trough long e- 
nough to reach from the Ledge of the Well to it. This 
Trough is to be placed under the Bucket, and it will be eaſy 
by faſtening a Cord to the Cover of the Hole within the Buc- 
ket, to pull it up when the 'Trough is ſet under : thus the Buc- 
ket will both fill and empty without turning down, which will 
be a great Eaſe and Convenience in ſuch a large Size. 

This 1s a Method by which the Farmer will be able to ſup- 
ply his Stock always with Water, in Seaſons of Drought, but 
it is expenſive, and takes a great deal of Time to begin and fi- 
niſh it. Therefore as the Cattle might be loſt while it was 
doing, if never thought of till wanted, the Farmer in a large 


Concern, where he ſees there may be a Neceſſity of ſuch Aſ- 


ſiſtance, ſhould have it ready in Time, and at the Expence of 
his Landlord; for the Well will ſerve ſucceſſive Tenants, and 
therefore is not to be the Charge of one. 

Where ſuch Contrivance is wanting, let the Huſbandman 
look carefully about, and ſee if there be no Place in the higher 
Ground where the Water is detained. Ponds on the Tops of 
Hills are not uncommon, and where there is Water above, it 
is eaſily brought down to be of Service. In this Caſe, his Care 
ſhould be to keep the Pond at the Top well ſheltered and well 
bottomed, that all that comes to it may be preſerved in it; and 
then Pipes are to be laid from this to the Place where Water 
will be moſt needed. One ſhould be always carried to the 
Houſe, and another to a Place where the Cattle may be con- 
veniently watered. 'Thus will a Supply be often preſerved, 
when all others, except deep Springs, fail; and in this Way, 
there. is nothing of the Trouble of drawing up and emptying, 
as in the others. | | 

It is frequent that Springs riſe on the 'Tops of Hills : theſe 
will fill ſuch Ponds, and afford a laſting Reſource: but without 
theſe the Aſſiſtance of ſuch a Supply is very common. I ſhall 
refer the Reader about Lo ND oN to one familiar Inſtance., _ 
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the Right Hand Side of the Road to Harrow, about a Mile 


from PADDINGTON, is a very conſiderable Farm, occupied 
by Mr. GoprREx. It is near the Top of the Hill, After a 
few more Paces you arrive at the Top, which is a Flat of no 
great Lxtent, dropping off every Way again: there is a little 
ſinking in this Ground toward the Middle of the Flat, and in 
that Place is a large round and deep Pit. This is always well 
fupplied with Water; and from this Mr. Go DFREx has Pipes 
laid, which go to his Houſe, and afford a continual Quantity 
for all needful Uſes, 

At firſt Sight, a Perſon might imagine there was a Spring ih 
this Place; but I have examin'd and found it otherwiſe. The 
Soil is all a hard firm Clay ; by this Means the Pond 1s as well 
fenced to keep Water as if it were leaded ; and though expoſed 
ſome Part of the Day to the Sun, its Depth to the Surface ſhel- 
ters it very well from the Wind. It receives the Water no 
other Way than from the Rains that fall upon the Flat, at the 
Top of the Hill; but the Soil there being all the Way Clay, it 
takes almoſt all that falls on the whole Surface. Very little is 
abſorbed by the thin Coat of Mould which covers the Clay in 
that Place, and the reſt ſinking toward the Pond, is received 
into little covered Drains, that diſcharge themſelves into it. 

Nature has, in many other Caſes, given the ſame Oppor- 
tunities of ſupplying a Farm with Water, in Times of 
Drought : it were well if others had made the ſame Advantage 
of them. | 

This is the moſt rational and beſt Method of bringing Wa. 
ter from a higher Place down to the Farm; on the other hand 
it may often be neceſſary to bring it up from a lower, when 
the Cattle cannot of themſelves get at it. In this Caſe Re- 
courſe is to be had again to Mechanicks. There are various 
Ways of getting Water up from below, ſome ſuited to larger 
and others to ſmaller Purpoſes : of all others the moſt conve- 
nient to the Farmer will be the PERSIAN Wheel, which we 
have named before. This is conſtructed at a moderate Ex- 
pence, and will laſt a long Time, being not liable to be often 
out of Order ; and the Quantity it will raiſe is ſufficient for all 
poſſible Purpoſes in the Service of the largeſt Farm. 


CHAP. VIII. Of the Signs and Notices of Drought to be 
ebjerved by the Farmer. 


A*® a Continuance of dry Weather, in the Heat of Sum- 

mer, is the Source of, this terrible Calamity to the Huſ- 
danqman, he will naturally be terrified with the . 
ö 0 
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of it, oftener than injured by the Thing itſelf. It will be na- 
tural for him, on any long Series of hot and dry Weather, to 
fear he ſhall not have Showers; and as he will be in the right 
to provide againſt the Diſaſter as early as he can, it will be of 
great Uſe to him to make a rational Gueſs, whether the dry 
Weather that at any Time alarms him, is, or is not likely to 
continue. | 15 

We ſmile at many of the common Prognoſticks of the 
Weather, and acknowledge that thoſe which are better found- 
ed are uncertain: we could therefore have gladly dropped the 
entering upon the Subject at all, but that we think it may be 
of real Service to our Readers; therefore we ſhall lay down 
ſuch obſervations, as are moſt likely to inform the Huſband- 
man what he is to expect; cautioning him never to have Re- 
courſe to them but in continued dry Seaſons, and then to judge 
of them as we deliver them, not as certain, but in ſome De- 
gree probable; accepting them as the beſt Guides he can ob- 
tain, and therefore conſulting them for Want of ſuch as would 
be leſs dubious, | 

Prognoſticks of Weather are ſeen in animal and in vegeta- 
ble Bodies ; not only ſuch as are living, but in the Parts and 
Preparations of them when dead. 

It is plain from repeated Experience, that Birds, Beaſts and 
Fiſhes are warned of the Changes in the Air, by Notices that 
either do not reach us, or that we do not regard, 

We ſee in the Weather Glaſſes the great Effect of Changes 
in the Air; and we perceive it alſo in many other natural In- 
ſtances. | | 

Theſe all ſhew that Changes of this Kind affect both ſolid 
and fluid Subſtances ; and therefore, that we may ſeek for 
them, and obſerve the Marks of them, as Notices of ſucceed- 
ing Changes or Continuance of Weather, in almoſt every Ob- 
ject that is before us. In Things inanimate, we can only per- 
ceive them by Examination. A Board will ſwell againſt Rain; 
but if we do not obſerve and examine it we ſhall not ſee it: but 
in living Creatures their Actions ſhew what they feel; their 
Bodies are affected by the Changes of the Air, and they are 
guided by Inſtinct, more certain than Reaſon, and more inva- 
riable; therefore we may obſerve their Actions as Prognoſticks 
of what will happen in Conſequence of what they feel. 

Theſe Creatures are the more ſenſible of all Changes in the 
Air, becauſe they live expoſed to it, and can feel no Changes 
but what are natural: Mankind who live in Houſes alter the 
Temperature of the Air by Fires, and are by that Means made 
incapable to judge of its real Variations. The Change ** 
| the 
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the Air of a Room with a Fire, to that of a Field or Garden, 
is lo great, that it quite drowns the ſmall Variations which 
may have happened in that free Element; rendering them 
commonly imperceptible, and when they are greateſt of all, 
confuſed and uncertain. 

For theſe Reaſons, we muſt conceive that other Creatures 
are more ſenſible of theſe Changes than we; and as they have 
Motion and Voice, we are to watch both for the finding out 
their nicer Feelings. 

Slight Changes in the Air are ſo frequent and ſo ſudden, that 
nothing can be expected to be thus made out from them : 
therefore, let the Farmer never ſeek after theſe Signs of them, 
but when a ſettled and continued Seaſon of one Kind, has made 
it natural and neceſſary for him to look after every Notice of 
another. 

In this Caſe of Danger of Drought, if there be Herons in 
the Neighbourhood let him obſerve their Courſe. 'This Bird 
delights in a * Flight, and will indulge itſelf in it, when | 
Opportunities of ſatisfying its ravenous Appetite do not call it 
lower. When the Heron flies high in the Middle of the Day, 
it is a Sign the Dry Weather will continue. The Food of this 
rapacious Bird 1s principally ſmall Animals, that haunt about 
the Waters. Fiſh are its Delight when it can catch them; 
but they are too ſwift in their Motions for its general Supply: 
Frogs, black Snails, and other ſuch Creatures, are its com- 
mon Prey. The Deus of the Night call out theſe early in the 
Morning, and this is the Heron's Time of preying. When 
the Farth grows dry, and the Sun hot, they retire into their 
hiding Places, and the Bird indulges himſelf in his airy Flights, : 
This is his Cuſtom in dry Weather; but if there be a Change f 
for Rain, theſe Inſects feel it, and they crawl out of their 
Holes by Day. The Heron feels it alſo, and Inſtin& guiding 0 
him, he deſcends in Search of them : his Flights are low, and 
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4 he is frequently ſtooping. | 4 
4 Upon this rational Principle depends the Sign of Drought ; 
l from the Heron's flying high ; and it is one of the moſt certain 1 
1 that are to be gathered from the Bird Kind ; but it is not on ch 
1 any one of theſe the Farmer is to build his Opinion: Things f 

1 doubtful are no Way ſo well confirmed, as by being ſupport- ” 
. ed one by another | br 
h All Beaſts are rendered faint and languid by a Continuance bi 
4 of hot dry Weather ; and while they continue ſo, *tis a. Sign T 
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late to their Food, and eat it careleſsly, it is a Sign the Drought 
will continue, They feel the firſt Approaches of Rain; and 
before the Farmer ſees the Clouds toward it in the Sky, he 
may know it will happen by their Conduct. After a long Se- 
ries of dry Weather, the Sheep will riſe an Hour before their 
Time to feed. When Rain is coming they and all the other 
Cattle will feed heartily; their Motions will be briſk, and the 
Cows and the Oxen will toſs up their Heads and ſnuff the Air 

with Pleaſure. 

When the Farmer has theſe Notices of Rain from the Bird 
and Beaſt Kind, he may give up his Fear of Drought; for 
Showers rarely fail to follow. Many more might be named, 
but theſe after a long Drought are certain the moſt. 

To theſe Signs from the Birds and Beaſts we may add ſome 
from Fiſh and Inſects, but they are not of equal Certainty; they 
will ſerve as a Confirmation of the others, though leſs authen- 
tick alone. 

If the Farmer has a Pond with Fiſh, let him from time to 
time look into it carefully. If his Fiſh keep out of Sight the 
Drought is likely to continue; and on the other Hand, if they 
come up to the Surface after diſappearing many Days, he may 
imagine there will be Rain. Fiſh love Air, but it muſt be a 
moiſt Air; and they feel it even under Water. 

This is another though a leſs Reaſon of the Heron's leaving 
his high Flight when Rain is coming. He has no Chance for 
Fiſh while they all keep in the deep Water; but when they 
riſe in the Shallows he may ſurpriſe ſome of them. 

Eels keep all Day deep in the Mud in dry Weather ; but 
they will often put up their Heads on the Approach of wet, 
and ſometimes crawl on the Surface. Theſe, more than any 
other Fiſh, are the Prey of the Heron; and this is another 
Cauſe of his leaving the airy Heights of his dry Weather 
Flight, when the Approach of wet calls them out. Added to 
Inſtin&, here may be the Aſſiſtance of Eyeſight. The Sportſ- 
men know from what a Height Hawks will ſee : the Heron 
has Eyes of the ſame piercing Kind ; for all Creatures have 
their Organs ſuited to their Uſes: and the Sight of Fiſh riſing 
to the Surface, and of Frogs crawling out of their Holes, may 
bring this Bird down, as well as the Guidance of Inſtin& upon 
his Feelings. N ; | 

In long Droughts Worms penetrate deeper into the Ground. 
This is natural, for they muſt have Moiſture : their very Skins 
alſo dry up when expoſed to a parching Air, and it is certain 
Death to them. In theſe Continuances of dry Weather they 
rarely come Abroad: and while the Farmer ſees nothing of 
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them or their Caſts upon the Earth, he has Reaſon to ſear the 
Drought will continue. | 

'Theſe are the principal Signs of continued dry Weather 
from living Creatures; but there yet remain other Obſerya. 
tions for the Huſbandman on Things inanimate on Earth, and 
in the Skies: all theſe he is to obſerve ; and joining them with 
the others he will ſeldom be miſled in his Opinions. 

When all the Wood Work about his Houſe and Yard moves 
looſe and eaſy, and the more flight or coarſe Works rattle in 
the Joints, it 1s a Sign the dry Weather will continue; and 
when the Surface of Marble or ſmooth Stone in Chimney 
Pieces and Floors is perfectly dry, it is alſo of the ſame Pur. 
poſe. We ſpeak here of Rooms in which there are no Fires; 
tor they will change the Nature of all theſe Signs. 

With Reſpect to the Heavens, let our Farmer obſerve the 
Sun at his Riſing ; for he is an ill Huſbandman that is not up 
before him: if he riſes ſmall and blue, too bright to be looked 
upon, and in a clear Sky, there is all the Appearance imagi- 
nable of a continued dry Time. When there are rainy Va- 
pours in the Air, they enlarge his apparent Bigneſs, and ſhew 
him of a fiery Colour. In great Droughts the Sun conſtantly 
riſes of the ſame Size as he 1s ſeen all the Day, and of the ſame 
intolerable Brightneſs. 

At Night let the Huſbandman watch the Moon and Stars: 
if they are bright and clear, there is the ſame Reaſon as from 
the Sun's Brightneſs to believe the dry Weather will continue. 
If the Horns of the new Moon look particularly ſharp, that alſo 
is a Sign of its laſting. 

All theſe Obſervations depend upon the ſame Principle, the 


Clearneſs of the Air through which we ſee them, To ſpeak 


to a Philoſopher we ſhould only ſay, a clear Air in dry Wea- 
ther is a Prognoſtick of its continuing dry: but to the Farmer 
we explain the Matter by Inſtances. 

The Clouds may give ſome Signs of Drought alſo; though 
from their fleeting and inconſtant Nature, leſs Dependance is 
to be placed on them than on the other Tokens. Thus if the 
Sun ſet red, that is, if there be a light red Sky in the Weſt at 
Evening, it is a very ſtrong Sign of the Continuance of dry 


Weather ; eſpecially if the Eaft be free from Clouds at the 


ſame Time. In the ſame Manner, when only a few light 
looſe Clouds are ſeen in the Weſt at Sun-riſe, and they ſoon 
diſperſe, it is a Token of the Continuance of the dry Time. 
The laſt Thing we ſhall direct the Farmer to obſerve as 2 
Guide, to judge of the Continuance of dry Weather, is the 
Wind : let him watch this carefully. 'The North and bon 
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Faſt are the fair Weather Winds in ENGLAND; the South 
and the Weſt thoſe which often bring Rain. 

When the Wind ſeems ſettled in one of the dry Quarters, or 
in changing goes only toward the other, there is the greateſt 
probability that his Birds, Beaſts, and all his other Obſerva- 
tions, have told him true, and that he is to expect a Seaſon of 
Drought: and in this Caſe let him prepare for it. 

There are leſſer Obſervations to be made for the foreſeeing 
ſudden Showers and Days of clear Weather, in the common 
changeable Courſe of Things: theſe we ſhall treat of as leſſer 
Signs under the Article of Rain; but in this Place we are con- 
fdering a Thing of much more Importance than thoſe ſudden 
Variations, 

We have laid down a Number of Obſervations from dif- 
ferent Sources, all tending to the ſame Point, the long and ſet- 
ted Continuance of dry Weather; the Conſequence of which 
in the Extream is Drought. When the Farmer ſees one of 
them, let him examine whether the Reſt hold good ; and if 
they all do, prepare againſt the Accident they threaten ; let 
him ſecure and preſerve his Water upon theſe firſt Notices, and 
if they continue any Time, as the preſent Examples ſeem to 
foretell they will, let him begin ſeaſonably to obtain ſuch Re- 
cruits as will be abſolutely neceſſary; and in this let no Evaſion 
take him off, nor any Expence deter him, His Neighbours 
will be in the ſame Condition with himſelf, ſo they cannot 
ſupply him; and it is very probable that the Conſequence may 
be the loſs of great Part of his Stock. 


CHAP. IX. Of Rains. 


W E are here talking of the Extreams of thoſe Things, 
which are in themſelves, when properly moderated, of 
the utmoſt Advantage and Uſe: Heat was the laſt named, and 
Moiſture is to be treated of in this Place. Both are needful to 
the Growth and thriving of Plants; and they are indeed the 
two great Requiſites to that Purpoſe: but both may be de- 
ſtructive, both to the Crop and Stock of the Farmer. Tis a 
Proverb, that the beſt Things when improperly conducted 
may be the worſt; and it is in nothing ſo true or ſo evident as 
in theſe Articles. We are not to arraign the Wiſdom of Hea- 
ven, which doubtleſs, when it ſuffers theſe Evils to fall upon 
the Huſbandman, by that very Sufferance prevents greater: 
but in the plain Face of Things, Heat in Exceſs is fatal, be- 
auſe it brings on Drought; and Rain in Exceſs is deſtructive, 
*cauſe its Conſequence is Inundation, | 
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Tis not impoſſible, that by the vaſt Rains of this late paſt 
Winter we maW have eſcaped the Earthquake that overthrew 
Liszox, and ſhook as it ſhould ſeem a third Part of the 
Globe. This Conſideration may ſtop: our Mouths from ex- 
claiming againſt that Providence, which in Mercy to us has 
been thus: ſeemingly: cruet: but it is not to with-hold our 
Hands from relieving us from the Conſequences of this great 
Fall of Waters. They are not the leſs hurtful to the Farmer, 
becauſe. they may have ſerved fo great a Purpoſe in the Order 


of Nature; therefore he is to conſider the Remedies for their 


Conſequences. 

All Lands will receive Damage by violent and exceſſive 
Rains; but thoſe moſt which lie loweſt. From the higher 
Grounds they wafh away the, Manure that may have been 
laid on, and even their fineſt Mould ; this therefore mult be 
repleniſhed : but from the lower Grounds it is neceſſary to re- 
move them, or they become Ponds-or Bogs, not Meadows, 
Fields or Paſtures. 

This is an Accident the Farmer ſhould always foreſee ard 
provide againſt. It is more frequent by far than Drought; 
and with Neglect every Year may bring it upon him. 

Every Piece of Ground has ſome Declivity or Deſcent: his 
Buſineſs is to find that ; to cut Channels in Readineſs for the 
Reception of the abundant Water that ſhall fall upon the 


Ground, and to lead them according to that Deſcent to di. 


charge themſelves at the loweſt Place. 

We have ſhewn in the Words of an ingenious and worthy 
Correſpondent, how accidental Floods may ſerve the Pu- 
poſes of the Farmer in ſhewing him the true Deſcent of his 
Ground: theſe he is always to obſerve, for nothing will ſo 
well inform him how to carry his Drains. This Subject har- 
ing occaſionally treated on before, we ſhall not repeat an 
'Thing here. | 

Beſide the Damage that may ariſe to the Huſbandman by 
the heavy and continued Rains of Winter, there are Seaſon 
at which every Shower may reaſonably alarm him. 'Thele 
are particularly the Times of Hay-making and Harveſt. Me 
is for the Succeſs of theſe Operations to ſeize upon every good 
Hour that comes; and it will be of the utmoſt Importance to 
him: on this Account, to form fome reaſonable Conjectuie 
what Weather is likely to follow. ” 

It isa Matter of Indifference whether he bring the Scythe 
into his Meadow, or the Sickle into his Field, one Day or an 
other. There is a Time at which the Graſs has mol 
Subſtance, and the Grain is richeſt in the Ear; but th 
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is not limited to a Day in theſe, as in ſome other of thoſe 
precarious Crops we have named. 

The Farmer may be tempted by fine Weather to begin 
both ſomewhat ſooner than he intended; and he may, on the 
threatning Preſages of Rain, defer them ſome Days. It is 
therefore of the utmoſt Importance for him not to deceive 
himſelf concerning this Article : and as it may with ſome 
tolerable Degree of Certainty be foreſeen by many Means, 
we ſhall. give here all that have Reaſon tor their Foundation, 
among thoſe Things that are generally ſuppaſed to forebode 
Rain. ; 

We ſhall here, as in the foregoing Chapter, ſelect thoſe 
Signs for which there 1s Foundation in the Laws of Nature, 
and which we have known Experience to confirm; paſſing 
lightly over the others, and utterly rejecting the Fancies of 
weak and credulous People, which have too long impoſed 
upon the Injudicious. 


CHAP. X. Of the Signs and Notices of Rain to be ob- 
ſerved by the Farmer. 


N general the oppoſites to all thoſe Things we have ſet 
down as Signs of Drought are to be underſtood as Notices 
of Rain: therefore the Farmer recurring to our laſt Chapter 
on Drought, will there fee the many Things that ſtrongly 
preſage Rain, as the contrary of choſe there named. Thus 
when the Heron flies low; when the Cattle riſe early to their 
Eating; when Fiſh ſwim on the Surface of the Water, and 
Worms crawl frequently out of the Ground; when Wood 
ſwells, and Marble is wet on the Surface ; when the Sun looks 
big at his riſing, and the Moon and the Stars appear dull 
when looſe Clouds fleet about in the Weſt in a Morning, and 
do not diſperſe as the Sun advances againſt them; and when 
the Wind is South or Weſt, and changes only from one to the 
other of thoſe Quarters, Rain is to be expected. 

Theſe are the Oppoſites to thoſe Signs we have given of 
continued Drought : therefore having explained their Cauſes 
ſeverally there, we need only recapitulate them here to the 
underſtanding Reader. | 

To theſe we ſhall add many more Accidents in Nature, 
which may be underſtood as general Preſages of Rain; and, 
which often precede the lighteſt Showers. 

Birds feel the Approach of Rain as other Changes in the 
Air, and this always with Pleaſure : a moiſt Air ſeems beſt 
ſuited to the Nature of all the Kinds that are wild with us; 
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and particularly to the Water-Fowl, It alſo brings out of 
their Lurking-holes the Myriads of Inſects which are their 
Food. The Farmer ſhould watch the Fowls of his Yard, 
and the wild Commoners of Nature, at all thoſe 'Times when 
he fears Rain. 

If his Geeſe and Ducks prune themſelves, ſeem more 
than ordinarily chearful and lively; and the Crows in- their 
hoarſe Voice caw from the Tops of the Trees, he is to un- 
deritand it as their rejoicing at a damp Air, and the Approach 
of Rain: theſe laſt named Birds are extremely ſagacious. 
When they fly about toſſing up their Beaks, and are very 
noiſy, the Rain is coming : and when they ſtalk by the Sides 
of Brooks and Ditches, it is near at hand. 

When Swallows fly low it is a very well known Signal of 
Rain, and is founded on the plaineſt Reaſon. The Food of 
theſe Birds is little flying Inſects, and all theſe unable to beat 
up againſt the Weight of the Air when loaded with Damp, 
fly low. The Eye ſees this, and Reaſon confirms it. 

The Crying of Peacocks is another known Sign of Rain: 
it is that Bird's Note of Joy. His Voice is hoarſer than the 
Crow's ; but it is, like the cawing of that Bird, a Sign of his 
Satisfaction. 

Among the Beaſt Kind Sheep ſhew the firſt Signs of per- 
ceiving the Approach of Rain; it makes them ſprightly: 
they leap about and play with one another. The Aſs foretels 


it by his braying, which is alſo his Note of Satisfaction; and 


the Cows and Oxen by tofling up their Heads and licking their 
Snouts. 

Theſe are the Signs of Rain being gathering in the Air; 
but when it is juſt at hand Cattle give other kinds of Notice. 
They flock together to the Hedges, and ſeek Shelter under 
Trees where they may ſtand till the Shower is over, and 
whence they may proceed to the Graſs ſweetened by this 
Sauce from Heaven. | 

The very Inſects may be of Uſe in this Way to the Far- 
mer; their tender Bodies give them Notice of the Changes in 


the Air long before Men perceive it. The Bees keep within 


their Hives, and the Ants leave their buſy Motions, and re- 
tire deeper into the Ground. They carry with them thoſe 
Caſes in which the winged Sex are lying for their Change, as 
the winged Inſects of all Kinds do. Theſe common People 

call their Eggs; but that is an Error. 7 
From the Animal Kind we ſhall lead our Farmer for 
Preſages of Wet to the wild Weeds of the Field, and to 
the common ProduQs of his Garden, The Poet 1 pools & 
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the _ of the Flowers of common Marygold at Evening : 
he calls it 

The Marygold that goes to Bed with the Sun : 
and this, and all the other Flowers which have that Quality, 
25 there are very many that have, ſhut up in the ſame Man- 
ner more or leſs when the Rain is coming. 

The youngeſt Flowers, or thoſe moſt newly opened, have 
this Quality the moſt ſenſibly; and they are to be watched 
for it: dry Weather opens them fully; and as wet is nearer 
or farther off, or as there is more or leis of it in the Air, they 
frm or draw together their Leaves ia a more cloſe or looſe 
Manner. 

In the Corn Fields the Farmer will meet with a little Plant 
famous for many Virtues, its Name is Pimpernell, he will 
know 1t by its ſmall bright red Flowers: theſe open in dry 
Weather, and ſhut up againſt Rain, Wet may be foreknown 
a whole Day before it falls by this Flower; and the Country 
People in ſome Places are ſo ſenſible of it, they call the Herb 
their Weather Glaſs, 

In the Paſtures he wil ſee many Heads of Dandelion gone 
to Seed: theſe are ſo many Globes of Down in fair Weather; 
but againſt Rain they contract themſeives, and ſhew a very 
plain Mark of its coming. 

From his Paſture let the Farmer look into his Clover 
Field, and he will find another Mark of Rain which has 
been obſerved theſe two thouſand Years: the Clover when 
Rain is coming ſtands more upright and firm than at other 
Times; the Stalk is ſwelled and ſtiffer. This is true in the 
ſame Manner with many other Plants, but in none ſo di- 
ſtinctly. 

nad the Field if we bring him into his Houſe, he will 
there find alſo the Signs of approaching Wet very frequent 
and very familiar. All Wood {wells with the Wet, and the 
ſofter Kinds the moſt. Deal, which is the Timber of the 
Fir-Tree, and is one of the ſofteſt ef them all, ſwells moſt 
of all; and its common Uſe in Houſes gives Opportunities of 
ſeeing it. Doors will not ſhut; for both the Poſts and the 
Boards of which the Door is made ſwell : Window-Shutters 
ſtick, and Boxes are hard to fhut or open: Drawers of the 
{ime Wood alſo ſtick in their Caſes; and thoſe of other 
Wood do the like in Proportion to the Kind. 

From theſe Things of common and ſmall Concern, let 
him turn his Eyes up to the Heavens. We have obſerved, 
that the Sun's looking red and large is a Sign of Wet; and let 
bim mind the Clouds that „ this Appearance, for 
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they will not only confirm that Rain is falling, but in ſome 
Meaſure ſhew the Time when it will come. 

If Clouds preſently after ſuch a Riſing of the Sun gather 

in the Sky, and the Air appears thick and watery, then it will 
reſently rain; and the hotter the Weather, the ſooner the 
Rain is to be expected from his Appearance. 

When at Sun Riſe, or ſoon after, there be a Circle or Part 
of a Circle of a blueiſh or whitiſh Colour about the Sun, there 
may be expected Rain ſome time within the Day. 

We have before obſerved, that a red Sun at riſing is a Sign 
of Rain; and the ſame is to be added concerning its looking 
dull and white. The natural Colour of the Riſing Sun in a 
clear Air is the ſame that it has at Noon Day, a deep ficry 
Blue, which the Eye cannot look upon a Moment. When 
he is dim and faint, and looks white, it is owing to watery 
Vapours in the Air, and Wet 1s near. 

If the Moon have a large Circle of a whitiſh Colour round 
her at a Diſtance, it is another Sign of Rain: and when the 
Stars look larger than uſual and fainter, and twinkle leſs, it 
alſo preſages Wet the next Day: this Obſervation of the Stars 
not twinkling ſo much, the Farmer is to underſtand is confined 
to the fixed Stars; for the Planets, though larger than they, 
never twinkle at all. 

The Clouds give alſo many Prognoſtications of Wet. 
When there are many ſmall ones ſcattered about the Weſt in 
an Evening, Rain is to be expected the following Day. 

It is uſual at thefe Times to ſee the Clouds large, thick, 
and maſly, ſo that a fanciful Perſon may imagine among 
them Reſemblances of Rocks and Towers. Theſe are Sign 
of a great deal of Rain, and often of 'Thunder. - 

The Rainbow is a Source of many Prognoſtications re- 
ſpecting the Weather, and is not ſufficiently underſtood. In 
general it beſpeaks a Change: if it appear after a great dea 
of dry Weather, it foretels a great deal of Rain; but when 
we fee one after a great deal of Wet, we may expect fait 


Weather. 


A bright Rainbow in the Eaſt is uſually followed by a great 


deal of Rain. 


Miſts from Waters afford alſo a regular and very certain 


Prognoſtick of the ſucceeding Seaſon. When they are thick in 


the Morning, and preſently after diſperſe, they are Tokens ot 
fair Weather : but when they riſe to the neighbouring Hills, 
and hang in the Air, they uſually preſage Rain, though com- 
monly at a Day or two Diſtance. A 
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Theſe are the principal Notices from the various Works 
of Nature, which the Farmer is to obſerve as threatenin 
Rain, during his Summer Works; and as it will be of the 
greateſt Conſequence in Reſpect of theſe, to know from all 
Methods when he is to expect proper Weather, as well as 
when he 1s to fear ſuch as will be hurtful : we ſhall add 
thoſe ſeveral Appearances from all Kinds of Objects, in Con- 
ſequence of which he may reaſonably promiſe himſelf a fair 


Scaſon, for the cutting, drying, and carrying in his ſeveral 
Products. 


C HAP. XI. Of the ſeveral Signs of fair Weather. 
E have before ſpoke of thoſe continued dry Seaſons 


in hot Summers, which bring on Drought and are 
in the higheſt Degree detrimental to the Farmer; but what 
we are here to ſpeak of is, that Kind of fair Weather which 
comes in ſeaſonably, and laſts properly and in a natural and 
uſeful Manner: ſuch clear Seaſons as come between the 
ſhowery Times, and ſerve for the gathering in the Produce, 
without Wet. | 

The ſeveral Signs by which he may probably know ſuch 
Seaſons are approaching are theſe. A clear Sky in a Morning, 
and a bright Sun-riſing in it, are the natural Tokens of a good 
Day; and when at Evening he ſets in a light and bright red 
Sky, and without heavy Clouds, there is Reaſon to entertain 
good Hope of the next. 

Next to the Sun the Moon is to be obſerved. At all 
Times when ſhe looks bright and clear, and has no foggy 
Circles round her it is well; but the greateſt Promiſe is from 
her Appearance a few Days old. Let the Farmer, whoſe 
Harveſt Time approaches, watch well the new Moon. If he 
ſee her Horns ſharp, clear, and fine, he may reaſonably ex- 
pect fair Weather till her Full; and probably enough it will 
continue much longer. 

The Stars give the ſame Token of fair Weather as the 
Moon, and juſt in the fame Manner. When they look very 
ſharp and bright, and twinkle ſtrongly, there is a clear Air, 
and it is like to continue. 

White, ſmall, and ſcattered Clouds at the North Eaſt, 
are alſo a Token of ſeveral Days fair Weather. 

On Earth the Farmer will find Means of Information in 
this important Article, as well as in the Heavens. Let him 
look to the Hills, and if he ſees their Tops clear he may ex- 
pect bright and ſerene Days: even the Stone and — 
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of Buildings, in ſome Degree, gives the ſame Notice to the 
Eye. It is ſeen more clear and diſtinct in the pure Air, that 
brings in fair Weather, than in ſuch as is full of watery Va- 
pours, and precedes and preſages Rain. | 

Light Miſts, of a white Colour, gathering early in the 
3 Waters, and ſoon diſperſing, are Signs of fair 

ays. 

If a Shower happen, and there be a Rainbow, let the 
Farmer watch it carefully; if the blue be a ſtrong Colour, 
and the yellow be bright, it is a Sign of clear Weather quick. 
ly following. 

When Gnats ſwarm in an Evening, and the Glow-worm 
crawls Abroad at Night, good Weather generally follows, 
Theſe tender Inſects dread the Rain as fatal to them, and 
hide themſelves when Inſtin& gives them Notice of its com- 
ing, Their ſwarming Abroad therefore 15 to be obſerved as 
an Information of fair Days ſucceeding, given to Mankind 
by their Actions. InſtinQt guides them; and Man's Reaſon 
is to be directed by it. | 

The Bee is alſo a ſure Director. Her little Organs feel 
the Approach of Wet, and keep her Priſoner in her Hive, or 
Iimit her to ſhort Excurſions when it is near: therefore when 
ſhe flies far, and returns late, good Days are coming. 

Next let our Huſbandman obſerve the Birds. When the 
Kite and the Swallow fly high good Weather is coming. They 
can ſee their Prey to a greater Diſtance in that clear Air that 
preſages fair Time; and they love apr” Flights. 

When the Sea Birds leave the Shore; and when the 
Owl hoots ſoftly, gently, and compoſedly, fine Days may be 
expected. | 

Fiſh and InſeQs join alſo in giving theſe Tokens. When 
the Roach and Dace leap up out of the Water, and when 
the Spider hangs its light Webs in the Air, fair Weather is 
coming: Experience, more than any certain Reaſon, eſta- 
bliſhes this Token from the Fiſh. As to the Inſect it is plainly 
the Direction of Inſtinct. Its tender and expoſed Body feels 
the Change of Air for dry Weather; and Inſtinct direQs it 
on that Notice, to venture out its Threads, «becauſe there 
will be nothing to hurt them. 

Laſtly, we ſhall give the Huſbandman a Notice which he 
is to regard more than any of the preceding, becauſe it an- 
| {wers doubly, as a Promiſe of fair Weather for the preſent, 
and a Denunciation of Rain ſoon after. 'This is that thick 
dark Sky we ſometimes ſee for a Continuance of Time, 
without either Sunſhine or Rain. This is a Thing that fre- 

” quently 
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quently happens in Ex LAND about the Harveſt : and the 
greateſt Regard ſhould be had to it: it is an unerring Rule, 
that ſuch a Sky 1s followed by ſome fair Weather, and that 
Rains come ſoon after. Therefore let the Farmer manage 
his Buſineſs accordingly. 

He needs not be afraid of ſudden Rain, where there is fuch 
«Sky. He may proceed in his Employment, aſſuring himſelf 
that though Rain will follow, there will be an Interval of fair 
L-tveen, which will ſerve at the ſame Time to finiſh his 
Work, and to give him Notice of Wet to follow, from which 
he is to guard his Crops. 


CHAP. XII. Of Hail. 


H AIL is an Accident much more dangerous to the Gar- 
dener for his forward tender Crops, than to the Huſ- 
bandman, whoſe Products being at all Times expoſed to the 
Weather, are more hardened: when it happens to be very 
violent, and the Stones very large, it will do him ſome Da- 
mage; but it is leſs to be foreſeen, and leſs to be guarded a- 
gainſt than any of the other Accidents of Weather. In the 
warmer Parts of EUROPE it is often terrible to the Huſband- 
man, becauſe the Heat brings his Crops as early forward in 
the Field as ours in a Garden: but neither there can he foreſee 
or guard againſt it. | 

Thoſe Storms in thoſe Coantries are leſs frequent than in 
ours, but ſharper. 'The Roman Catholick Religion eſta- 
bliſhed in moſt of thoſe Kingdoms, throws them into the 
Mockery of Proceflions, and ſolemn Rites; and as theſe 
Storms never are very laſting, they attribute the ceaſing of 
them to thoſe Solemnities. God, who commiſſions all theſe 
Things for Purpoſes unknown to Man, though intended for 
his Benefit, is not to be averted from his ſettled Intent by 
their ignorant Prayers. The Pagans who beat Drums when 
the Sun was eclipſed, were about as wiſe, and had as much 
Share in the bringing Light again. Submiſſion under Af- 
flictions, and general Prayers, are the Dictates of Reaſon in 
theſe Caſes: the Language of the prudent Heart ſhould be, 
* Thou knoweſt what is beſt.” And the Chriſtian Reſigna- 
tion is, Thy Will be done.” 

All the = 2+ As noch can do in theſe Storms of Hail 1s, to 
watch whether they ſeem to be ſlight and common; for in 
theſe, as we have ſaid, there is very little Harm to him; or 
whether they threaten to be very terrible: in the former Caſe 
he is to leave all to Nature; and in the latter he ſhould be 
quic 
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quick in driving under Shelter, all ſuch Parts of his Stock az 
could be hurt by it; his Lambs and other young Creatures, 
His Crop he can no more ſhelter than he can remove it, there. 
fore it muſt take its. Chance; but as we have obſerved the 
common Seaſon of Hail is at a Time when that is not of a 
Growth to ſuffer any great Damage. | 

As we have, on all other Occafions, endeavoured to make 
the Farmer acquainted, in ſome Degree, with thoſe ſeveral 
Things wherewith he has any Concern, we ſhall add here a 
ſuccin& Account of the Nature of this Subſtance. 

He is acquainted with the Nature of Rain, which is Wa. 
ter raiſed in Form of Vapour by the Sun, and falling again 
in Drops. "Theſe Drops often paſs through a conſiderable 
Depth of Air, before they reach the Ground; and it ſome- 
times happens that they are frozen by the Way. Every one 
knows what a frozen Drop of Water muſt be: it can be no 
other than a {mall roundiſh Piece of Ice; and whoever will 
examine Hail-Stones will find them fuch. Obſervations 
have been made, 1n particular Cafes, of Hail-Stones of odd 
Shapes, as long, or flat and thin, and Star-like, but all theſe 
are uncommon. With Reſpect to the long and flat, they 
ſeem only the Effect of various Degrees of freezing; but the 
Star-like Hail, which is obſerved to have fix regular Rays, 1s 
of another Origin. Thoſe who have examined theſe Matters 
nicely, will find no Difficulty in the accounting for that Shape: 
it is the natural Form of pure Flakes of Snow. Therefore, 
as the common Hail conſiſts of Drops of Rain frozen in their 
Paſſage through the Air; this is compoſed of Flakes of Snow, 
frozen to the Hardneſs of Ice, in the ſame Manner. What 
the more confirms this is, that theſe ſtarry Flakes of Hail are 
always thin and light. 

Though theſe fall with leſs Force and Weight than the 
others, they are often attended with more Damage, eſpecially 
to the Gardener; for when they are driven before a violent 
Wind, their ſharp Edges cut off the Bloſſoms of Fruit Trees 
like ſo many Knives. | 

A very good Practice in Gardens on this Occaſion is, to ftick 
in Pieces of Furze Buſh among the Branches of tHe Fruit Trees, 
to keep off the Hail from the Bloſſoms. We name this here, 
becauſe it may be transferred, if there be Occaſion, to the 
Field, if the Farmer have any young Crop for which he is 
in Fear from Hail Storms; he may with little Labour or Ex- 
pence ſtick up large Furze Buſhes among it at certain Diſ- 
ſtances, which riſing above the proper Growth will, * 
b u 7 
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buſhy Heads, defend it from the Fury of theſe Storms in the 


ſame Manner as in the other Inſtance. 

This 1s a Caution never needful, except upon particular 
Occaſions, and they are not to be foreſeen. Indeed this is the 
Misfortune with Reſpect to all the Damage by Hail, but 
when there 1s Notice, as there commonly is, of any very vio- 
lent Storm, it is worth the Trouble of a little Care. The 
driving in of Cattle and Poultry is the Principal ; and *tis 
better this ſhould be done when there was no real Neceſſity 
twenty Times, than once omitted when there was. 

Miſchievous Storms of Hail generally are of ſmall Extent, 
and may be foreſeen a little before their coming, by a thick, 
black, heavy Cloud, with Chillneſs in the Air and Wind. 

Toward the End of Apkir, in 1697, there was one of 
theſe terrible Storms in CHESHIRE, A black Cloud of this 
Kind foretold its coming, about a Quarter of, an Hour. This 
was Time enaugtfuta have got in the tender Cattle, but the Far- 
mers were not aware af the Danger, and they ſuffered Ter- 
ribly. The Breadth of this hepvy;Cloud, was about two Miles, 
and the Courſe it took before it diſſipated was, ſixty Miles; 
along all this Tract there was made the. moſt terrible Ha- 
vock of every Kind, but not the leaſt beyond or beſide it. 
The Hail Stones in this Storm were as big as Hens Eggs, 
Geeſe Eggs, and ſome of the full Bigneſs of a Man's Fiſt. 
They were Pieces of clear tranſparent, and very hard Ice, 
with a white Kernel in the Middle, that ſeemed a little Lump 
of Snow. Some of theſe vaſt Hail Stones were quite ſmooth, 
and others rough and ſharp on the Surface. They fell with a 
prodigious Force, and killed Fowls, Lambs, and Calves ; 
beat down the young Crops of every Kind; and, in ſome 
Places where the Wind drove them flanting, plowed up the 
very Surface of the Ground, and buried themſelves an Inch 
or two in Depth; Trees were broke and ſhatter'd to Pieces 
in many Places; Houſes damaged, and many People that were 
Abroad much hurt. 

'The Circumſtances of this Storm are recommended in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, and in many other authentick 
Writings; this, and other Inſtances, are not recited here for 
Curioſity or an idle Amuſement, they are to ſtand as ſo many 
Leſſons to the Farmer: Examples of the Loſſes others have 
ſuſtained by neglect of driving in their young Cattle; and 
Cautions to himſelf for a wiſer Conduct. He ſees what Ap- 
pearances in the Sky foretel theſe terrible Storms; let him be 
upon his Guard accordingly, watching when they come, and 
omitting no Care that may prevent the Damage. 2 

| re 
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There is recorded in the ſame authentick Papers, another 
Hail Storm the ſame Year much more terrible than 'the 
former. It happened in HRRRTORDSHIRE, in the Begin- 
ning of May. Thunder and Lightening preceded it, and 
for ſome Time continued with it, as alſo a violent Tempeſt 
of Wind, that blew both the Lightening and Hail upon ſome 
Houſes, to their Deſtruction. Nothing could exceed this but 
the Hail ſent by the Almighty upon the Egyptians; nor can 
any Words, according to all the Accounts left concerning it, 
ſo ſtrongly or ſo truly deſcribed its Terror as thoſe uſed on 
the Occaſion in Scripture, © Fire mingled with the Hail ran 
« along upon the Ground.” | 

In this terrible Storm not only Fowls and young Animals 
of all Kinds were killed, but ſome of larger Growth; and 
ſome labouring Perſons in the Fields, who could not reach 
Shelter, ſuffered the ſame Fate, their Bodies being black and 
blue, as if beat to Death with Clubs. Oaks were ſplit; 
the Branches of many other Trees beat and torn down; 
and Fields of Rye were, in ſome Places, cut down as if 
mowed off with a Scythe. The Hail Stones in this terrible 
Storm were of no regular Figure: many of them meaſured 
fourteen Inches round *, and they ſeemed Fragments of 
thick Ice. | 
The Fields of Rye that ſuffered thus ſtood expoſed: others 
in ſheltered Places were damaged, but not nearly ſo much; 
this may ſerve as a Caution to the Farmer, and ſhew the ma- 


nifold Benefits of Encloſures. 


To theſe Accounts of Hail Storms in our own Country, we 
ſhall add two extremely ſingular in their Kind, vouched upon 
the moſt warrantable Authorities, the one of theſe was in 
FLANDERS, about LISLE, in the Year 1686, and the other 
in FRANCE, fo long before as in 1510. 

In all Obſervations of Hail Storms with us, they have been 
no other than Pieces of Ice; but in theſe there has been 
ſomething more. The utmoſt ours have ever been known to 
contain, has been a little Lump of Snow ; but the others have. 
had ſulphurous Matter either in their Centre, or in their 
whole Subſtance. That at L1sLE is recorded in*the Philoſo- 

hical Tranſactions , and had this Singularity, that the 
Reads were not only vaſtly large, but appeared duſky in the 
Centre; and ſuch of them as came down Chimnies into 


Fires, when the Icy Part was melted, and this brown Sub- 


ſtance was expoſed to the Fire, burſt with a loud Report. 
' MEezERAY, 
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MrzER Av, in his Hiſtory of FRANCE, mentions the other 
with all its Particulars. In this a black Cloud, ſuch as we 
have deſcribed, came over the Face of the Heavens, and 
darkened the Air like Night; in the midſt of People's Terror 
and Aſttomiſhment, the moſt violent Lightnings and Thunder 
burſt from it, and Hail began to fall. This encreas'd in a 
moſt dreadful Manner, and with a ſtrong and ſuffocating 
Smell, like burning Brimſtone. The Hail Stones this credi- 
ble Author atteſts, were more like Pebbles: their Colour 
blueiſh, and their Hardneſs like Flint, till they ſoftened in 
the Wet. He gives an Account of their Size, which exceeds 
all others, and which, if leſs authenticated, could not be 
believed : he ſays ſome of them weighed a Hundred Pounds. 
We are not to wonder at the Damage done by ſuch a Storm. 
He ſays it kilted almoſt all the Cattle, Fouls and Fiſh in the 
County ; and vaſt Numbers of the People |. 

In Calamities like theſe there can be no Remedy, and there 
i no Courſe to follow but Religious Submiſſion. They hap- 
pen very rarely; and the Damage done by ſuch as are more 
frequent, 1s not great. 

We have ſhewn the Huſbandman what is in his Power to do 
againſt it; and in general, where he has a tender Crop, that 
ſtands much expoſed, we ſhall adviſe him to uſe the eaſy 
Method of ſticking up a few Furze Buſhes. This will 
not only be a Defence againſt Hail, but it will break the 
Force and Fury of ſharp Winds, and keep off thoſe cold 
Rains, they often carry before them. In all ReſpeQts it is a 
Practice ſo cheap, fo eaſy, and ſo certain of doing ſome good, 
that we cannot but greatly recommend it. 


CH AP. XIII. Of Snow. 


E have in the laſt Chapter conſidered an Accident 
that never can be of any thing except Hurt to the 
Farmer ; though according to its Nature and Degree, that 

urt be ſometimes greater ſometimes leſs; we are now to 
treat of an incidental Thing of the fame general Nature, 
which yet always may be, and often is of great Advantage. 
A deep Snow keeps all ſheltergd underneath it; and frequent- 
ly defends a tender Crop from thoſe ſucceeding Froſts which. 
would otherwiſe have deſtroyed it. = 

We have recommended to the Farmer, on ſome Occaſions, 
the Gardener's PraQice of covering his tender 7 in 

Inter 
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Winter by Haulm, or the dry Stalks of Peaſe, or the like: 
the Snow often falls ſo favourably as to perform this needful 
Service much better for him than he could have done it for 
himſelf ; more generally and more univerſally. 

It lies thick upon the young Plants, covering them very per. 
fectly, and defending them from the nipping and deſtructive 
Winds; it all that Time mellows the Soil ; and when warmer 
Weather comes to melt it in, nothing ſinks down fo gently or 
ſo gradually. No Water is purer than that of melted Snow, 
and there is no Method by which Wet gets ſo thoroughly into 
the Ground. 

Nature ſeems to have conſidered greatly the Products of the 
Earth, in this Formation of Snow. It never can fall but in 
cold Seaſons ; which are the Time in which Plants want Shel- 
ter: if the 'Temperature of the Air about the Surface of the 
Earth be warm, fo that there is no Need for it as a Shelter, 
it diſſolves as it falls, and makes the fineſt watering imagine. 
able. 

Snow 1s 1n its Nature like Ice, a watery Subſtance congealed 
by freezing. When the Air is warmer where it paſſes, it 
melts and falls in ſmall Rain. 

The uſual Shape of the Flakes of Snow, we have mentioned 
in fpeaking of the particular Kind of Hail which is ſtellated, or 
compoſed of Rays like a Star. Its moſt perfect Appearance is 
in Form of a Star of ſix Rays, and its Subſtance clear tranſ- 

arent Ice : but this is not its conſtant or certain Figure, the 

lakes are frequently imperfect, and often leſs regularly 
frozen; and all this depends upon the lighteſt | Accidents ; 
the Height from which it falls, and the Degree of Cold in the 
Air. p 

Often there are little Points upon the larger Rays; and 
not unfrequently, the Flakes are altogether. ſhapeleſs and con- 
fuſed, the Snow having melted in the Air, and froze again. 

There have been Inſtances of coloured Snow falling in cer- 
tain Places, and it has been conſidered as foreboding ſome terrible 
Calamity. There is an Account of a red or bloody Snow by an 
ITALIAN Signior SARATTI, preſerved in authentick Write- 
ings; it is ſaid to have fallen near GENO A: bfit this is very 
fifficult to be reconciled to what we know of the Courſe of 
Nature. We are ſenſible that Snow is no other than watery 
Matter, frozen in a particular Manner; and we know allo 
that this Water is raiſed in Vapour by the Sun's Heat: now 
we are ſenſible from what we ſee in Diſtillations, and by va- 
rious Experiments, that Vapours do not riſe coloured. The 
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ſtrongeſt Tincture of Cochineal will yield a colourleſs Water, 
if diſtilled ; and Red Port Wine yields a colourleſs Spirit. From 
theſe, and many other Conſiderations, there is Reaſon to ima- 
gine that there has been ſome Miſtake in what is written on 
theſe Subjects. We know that what have been called Showers 
of Blood, have been no more than common Rains, falling in 
Places where there have been Multitiides of little red inſets ; 
and that what are called Showers of Frogs, have only been 
Rain, and have invited thoſe Creatures from their hiding 
Places. In the ſame Manner it is probable that this Snow was 


not red as it fell, but that it fell upon ſome red minute InſeQs. 


Signior SARATTH ſays, that when ſqueezed it yielded a red 
Liquor, but this may be accounted for the fame way; for if 
the Inſects upon which it fell were ſqueezed among it, their 
Juices might turn the watery Part of the natural Snow red. 

This may ſerve as an Account of the Nature of Snow, ſuf- 
ficient for the Huſbandman's Purpoſes of Uſe, or even for his 
limited Curioſity,” | 

We have obſerved that it is often advantageous to him, pre- 
ſerving his Crop; but like all other the good Gifts of Nature, 
it may be hurtful in the Extremes. The ſame Rain that moiſ- 
tens the Earth, may drown its Products; the ſame Heat that 
calls forth the ſhoots of Plants may, in a greater Degree, 
parch and deſtroy them ; and in like manner Snow, which 
ſhelters his Crop may, in a great fall, ſmother his Cattle. 

He is therefore to act in this ReſpeQ, juſt as in Regatd of 
Hail, He muſt watch it as it comes, and obſerve whether it 
will be in the common Courſe, or Exceſſive and Violent. In 
common Falls of Snow he has nothing to do; but when he 
ſees a vaſt Quantity on the Ground, and more in the Air, let 
him drive in his Cattle, and preſerve them from the Danger 
of being overwhelmed and buried in it, as they often are in 
thoſe Hollows to which they fly for Shelter. 


CHAP. XIV. Of Winds. 


E have conduQted the Huſbandman thro? the ſeveral ac- 

cidental Attacks to which he may be ſubjeQ from 
Drought and Rain, Hail and Snow. And we are now to con- 
ſider another Subject relating to the Elements, from which he 
may, without due Precaution, receive great Harm. 

Winds are not of the nature of Snow, a Benefit in the 
common Courſe to the Land; they are too frequently hurtful. 
Their general and great Purpoſe is to thin, deanſe, and purify 
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the Air; and as in this Office, ſo needful to Life, they will 


often be dangerous to the Huſbandman's Crops of various 
Kinds, and even to his Buildings, he muſt timely guard againſt 
them. Let him not accuſe providence of thoſe Damages he 
may ſuffer through his own Neglect: God ſaw winds neceſ- 
ſary to keep the Air in due Condition, and he has given Man 
the Uſe of Reaſon to protect himſelf and what belongs to him 
from their Fury. ; 

The Sea would putrify notwithſtanding all its Salt, if the 
Winds did not ſtir and move it about : freſh Waters, when 
they are large, would ſooner ſuffer the ſame fate, and Men 
would be carried off by Peſtilences raiſed from the Vapours of 
ſuch corrupted Maſſes : all this is prevented by the timely 
Miniſtry of the Winds; and all their Force may be broken 
with Reſpect to the Farmer, by a proper Plantation of Trees. 
We know from what Quarters the moſt furious Winds blow, 
and the Defence is to be prepared thickeſt there. The Hul- 
bandman 1s not to leave this Gare till the Storm comes, but to 
prepare in Time, as one who expects it. Trees are of flow 
Growth, but when planted properly they are a very certain 
Defence. 

Beſide this general Care there may be particular Cautions 
uſed, to prevent Damage on extraordinary Occaſions ; and as 
Storms may generally be foreſeen, like other Changes in the 
Elements, theſe ſhould be prepared according to the Neceſſity, 
We ſhall. give the Huſbandman a general Idea of the Nature 
of Winds, and of his proper Defence againſt them ; and after- 
wards add thoſe Signs by which particular Storms may be 
known to be approaching, and the beſt Care of the Products 
of the Ground againſt them. og 

Wind is no other than Air in Motion. 

We are ſenſible there is ſuch a Thing as Air, by the 
Changes we perceive in it,- but as it is too fine a Subſtance to 
be the Object of our Sight or Touch, we only perceive it in 
the winds, feeling it by its Motion; whereas, when till, it is 
not perceptible to any of our Senſes, though manifeſt to our 
Reaſon. 

We in this Iſland are ſubject to great Variations and Changes 
of Wind, from its different Direction and Degree of Strength; 
but this is not the Caſe throughout the whole World. Be- 
tween the two Tropicks there is a conſtant and unchangeable 
Wind, that all the Year blows from Eaſt to Weſt. Thi 
Sailors well underſtand, and it is called the general Trade 
Wind. | ; 
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About the Coaſts of the Ocean there are conſtant and re- 
gular Winds alſo, at certain Times of the Day. Theſe are 
called Sea Breezes. They blow regularly every Evening from 
the 1 to the Land, and every Morning from the Land to 
the Sea. 

In many Parts of the World there are alſo regular periodi- 
cal Winds. "Theſe blow one half of the Year one Way, 
and the other half of the Year the other, without any Va- 
ration. 

In our Iſlands the Winds play about with great Uncer- 
tainty; but in general, where there is nothing in particular to 
diſturb them, North Winds are moſt frequent in a Morning, 
Weſt at Noon, and South at Night. 

The Winds blowing from off the Sea are naturally moiſt, 
becauſe they take with them a great Quantity of thoſe Vapours 
which the Sun conſtantly exhales from the e of that vaſt 
Body of Water. Theſe Winds, when they are gentle, bring 
only a fine pure watery Vapour; but when the Surface of the 
Ocean is ruffled by them in Storms, they frequently carry off 
a Part of the abſolute Salt Water in ſmall Particles. This, 
when it is carried on Land, is called the Spray of the Sea. It 
is often very deſtructive, and it will be carried many Miles. 

This is mentioned as a practical Caution for the Farmer. 
Many of his Crops will be injured greatly by this Accident, 
therefore it is his Buſineſs to plant by way of Defence, and 
keep a good Hedge every way to the Seaward. 

The North Winds in ENGLAND are cold, and the Southerly 
Winds warm. A Fall of Snow will have Power to change 
the Courſe and Current of our Winds. A warm Southerly 
Wind ſhall often be changed into a cold Northerly one, by this 
or by a Shower of Hail. It would be natural to ſuppoſe the 
Wind changed, and brought the Hail or Snow with it; but 
Philoſophers, who have examined deeply into thoſe Matters, 
and particularly that great Chriſtian Philoſopher Dr. DE R- 
HAM, ſhews it to be otherwiſe, and that the Snow or Hail ab- 
ſolutely change the Courſe of the Wind. 

The ftrongeſt and coldeſt Winds with us, coming from the 
North and North Eaſt Quarters, it is againſt theſe the greateſt 
Caution is to be had in planting. 

We have given a large Account of the Natureof Trees, and 
the Manner of planting them, in a preceding Part of this 
Work; and to that we refer the Reader for his Choice of the 
various Kinds. The Sycamore has been happily experienced 
in the Neighbourhood of the Sea, where it thrives very well ; 
and on expoſed Situations the Yew is excellent, It will 7 
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the Expoſure, and delights in the hard dry Soil uſually found 
in thoſe Places; and though its Growth be ſlow, its Strength 
makes Amends, Its Branches alſo ſpread excellently for De- 
fence, and are covered with their Leaves all Winter, the 
Time when Shelter is moſt wanted, and when Trees in ge- 
neral are leaſt capable of giving it. | 
After the Yew we may very well name the Elm for this 
Service; it roots firmly, and is full of Branches. Its Growth 
is not flow, and it is nearly univerſal, for there are few Soils 
on which it will not thri ve. : | 

Hedges are the ſame Security to Fields that Trees are to 
the Farmer's Dwelling ; and the more he ſtands expoſed to 
Winds, the more he is to guard againſt them, by a due Care 
in this Article. 3 by 

In Trees planted for this Purpoſe of Shelter to a Houſe, 
there ſhould be a particular method of cutting. The Elm 
will grow to any Form the Planter pleaſes, and indeed ſo will 
moſt other Kinds. In this particular Service, their Uſe, and 
the Intent of the Plantation, ſhould be conſidered, as alſo 
their own Danger. When the Building 1s much expoſed to 
Winds, ſo muſt the Trees be that are ſet to ſhelter it: there- 
fore let them be ſo cut as to be leaſt liable to Danger. The 
Head is the. Part over which the Wind has moſt Power, and 
it is of leaſt Service in ſheltering the Dwelling : therefore in 
theſe Caſes let the Head be ſmall, and the Tree encouraged 
to ſhoot out into Branches. The thicker they ſtand the more 
is the Shelter, and the leſs they are in Danger of being torn 
down. 
When the Huſbandman has taken Care his Dwelling be 
thus well defended, let him conſider what Part of his Crops 
will be moſt expoſed to Danger from this Cauſe, and at what 
Times; and then conſider of the Ways to foreſee and prevent 
the Miſchief. 


CHAP. XV. Of the Signs by which Winds may be 
foreknown, 


HERE are fewer Preſages and Notices of Wind, than 

of Rain or Drought; and they are to be obtained from 
fewer Objects: but therefore the Huſbandman, who wiſhes 
to preſerve his Crops from all Accidents, ſhould be the more 
careful in looking after theſe. ; 
If there be a red duſky Sky in the Morning, and the Sun 
riſes in it white and deadiſh, the Farmer may expeR that Da 
violent 
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violent Guſts of Wind; and generally there will be ſome 
Rain with them. 

When the Sun is pale at ſetting, and goes down behind a 
thick dead-looking Cloud, there commonly follows Rain that 
Night; and in that Caſe there is uiually a ſtrong and diſorder- 
ly Wind the next Day. 

If the Moon looks dim and miſty, and have a large hazy 
white Circle about her, the'next Day will be generally much 
ruffled by Winds, 

When the Moon looks particularly bright, but has about 
her two or three broken Circles, it is a very ſtrong Sign of a 
Storm. 

When the Stars appear more numerous in the Heavens 
than uſual, and have a particularly lively Luſtre, it foretells a 
Storm. Tnis, as well as the laſt Obſervation, regards violent 
Winds, more than thoſe light Blaſts of ſhort Continuance 
which are often preſaged by the others. 

At any Time when there are a number of ſmall black 
Clouds ſcattered in the Heavens, and they move to and fro 
in a diſorderly matiner, ſtrong and unſettled Guſts of Wind 
may be expected: theſe are the Winds that do moſt Harm 
of all to many of the Products of Huſbandry, and therefore 
the greateſt Regard ſhould be had to this Signal, which gives 
Notice of their coming, and every Precaution taken in Time 
againſt them. 

When there is a Rainbow, let the Farmer look carefully 
upon it; not only with Reſpect to thoſe Signs of Ram which 
we have directed him to underſtand from it, but on this other 
Occaſion of wind alſo. 

When the Rainbow is thicker than 8 it is a Sign of 
Guſts and Blaſts. When there is a great deal of Red in i, 
and that is very fiery, it betokens violent Storms. | 

The Rainbow is naturally a continued Thing; but "WI 
times we fee it interrupted in its Courſe, broken, and as it 
were ſeparated into many Parts : this is always a Signal of 
Winds. Moſt of theſe Signs that are perceived in the Rain- 
bow, foreſhew Winds attended with Rain; but that is not 
conſtant and certain. 

Among Animals fewer Notices of Winds are perceived, 
than of other Changes in the Elements; yet we are not 
wholly without Notices from them. About the Sea Coaſts in 
particular, 4 great deal may be gathered by thoſe Birds which 
live partly on the Water and partly at Land. The more ſe- 
rene the Air, the farther they keep out at Sea. When they 
ſuddenly make to the ſhore together, there is certainly a haſty 
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and violent Storm approaching: and when they keep about 
the ſhore, and will not venture into open Sea, there will cer- 
tainly be ſtrong Winds that Day. 
There is in ſome Places a ſmall Bird, which from its Ap. 
prehenſion of Storms they call the Storm Bird: this has ſuch 
certain Knowledge, and ſuch Dread of a Storm, that it never 
fails to make immediately to the Shore when it is near, on the 
Approach of Danger; but at open Sea it follows Ships, giv- 
ing Token to the Sailors of many an unexpected Storm. 


The Guidances theſe Creatures receive from Inſtinct are very 


ſurpriſing, and they were intended by Providence not only to 
be uſeful to themſelves, but to Mankind in obſerving them. 
This little Bird ſeeks the ſhore, when in Reach, before the 
Approach of a Storm : and when too far from Land, it gets 
behind a veſſel for ſhelter. The Sailors well know they have 
a Gale to expect when they ſee it; and the Farmer ſhould 
have the ſame timely Caution to prepare for the Delence of 
his Crops in Danger. 


CHAP XVI. Of the Damages done by Winds to Huſ- 
bandmen in their Crops. 


LANTS may receive Injury from Winds at different 
Periods of their Growth : while young they are ſo ten- 
der, that the Blaſt will often chill or ſhrivel them up : when 
more advanced in Growth, they are more open to its Force 
by their larger Bulk, and by their ſtanding higher : at this 
'Time they require to be very well faſtened in the Earth by 
their Roots; and the moſt natural Effect of all others from 
the Wind is the rocking them about, and looſening of them, 
'This is a Circumſtance very little regarded by Huſbandmen, 
tho? very much by Gardeners. In this, as in many of the 
preceding Inſtances, there will be the greateſt Advantage in 
bringing the Practice of the Garden into the Field. In new 
planted Trees the Cuſtom is to tie them up to Stakes: and the 
Stalks of flowering Plants that riſe to any conſiderable Height, 
are in the ſame Manner faſtened to Sticks. This is of the 
greateſt Service in both Caſes, preſerving the Roots quiet and 
ſteady in the Earth. We would not have the Farmer follow 
this PraQtice literally, by tying up his Corn or other ſuch 
Growth, but we would have him take the Caution with him 
of the Danger there is from Winds, - though he uſe another 

Method of preventing it. 
His great Care in moſt Reſpects, muſt be employed in get- 
ting 
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ting ſtrong and thick Fences : in particular Crops there muſt 


be particular Cautions, which we ſhall name. | 

Of all the Huſbandman's Products, there is none which 
ſo often receives Damage by Wind as Hops. There are two 
Seaſons at which they are deſtructive to this Plant: the 
Blaſts of the Spring nipping their Buds, and the Storms of 
the more advanced Part of Summer ſhaking them at the 
Root. 

With Reſpe& to the nipping Winds of the Spring, as the 
Plants are at that 'Time not much advanced in Height, they 
are eaſily enough ſheltered by a good high Pale, or a very 
clole Hedge. With regard to the Winds afterward rocking 
them at the Root, the firſt Defence is to chuſe a ſheltered 
Place for the Ground; or plant ſome tall Trees that may 
ſhelter it : and for all ſucceeding Time the grand Security of 
the Plants is the fixing the Poles deeply and firmly in the 
Ground. | 

Corn 1s in the ſame manner expoſed to Damage from 
Winds, not only when in the Ear by lodging, which princi- 
pally happens from Winds and Rain together, but while in 
the firſt Shoots; for the ſharp Winds ſometimes deſtroy in a 
Manner the whole Produce at this early Period. Experience 
ſhews, that it is in open Fields the Crop is moſt liable to this 
Miſchief; and Reaſon therefore ſpeaks, that the ſame Reme- 
dy will preſerve it in both States: this is a good Encloſure. 
Different ſoils require different Kinds of Shrubs for Hedges; 
and we have in a preceding Part of this Work, given the Far- 
mer his Choice of a vaſt Variety of Kinds for this needful 
Purpoſe ; indeed ſo many, that there is not any poſſible Diſ- 
advantage to which his land can be expoſed in this Reſpect, 
which has not in Nature its Remedy under this Article, and 
which we have not endeayoured to lay before him. | 

When a Plantation of one Kind does not ſucceed for this 
Purpoſe, it will be very proper that he try another; and 
when he is doubtful of the Kind that may be beſt, it will al- 
ways be right to plant two. Moſt of the Hedge Shrubs that 
we have recommended, will grow as well two together as 
ſingly; and in this Caſe if one ſucceed, it will anſwer the 
Purpoſe; and if both, ſo much the better. | 

When there is Danger of a common Plantation not ſuc- 


ceeding, from the Dryneſs and Barrenneſs of the Ground, it 


is always a good Caution to ſow Furze on the ſide of the 
Bank. If the Hedge ſucceed perfectly well, this may be 
pulled up ; but it rarely does ſo well but that a Bottom of 
err eee 
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nip the Winter Corn in the Blade, get in more at the Hedge 
Bottoms than elſewhere; and nothing better than this fence 
againſt them. 
Theſe are accidents the Farmer is always to be aware of, 
and therefore the Preparation ſhould be made every where; 
and every Field will fare the better for it. 


CHAP. XVII. Of the Nature of Blight-. 


AVING laid before the confiderate Huſbandman ſuch 

an Explanation of the Effects of Changes in the Air, 
and of the means of guarding againſt them, as we hope may 
ſerve in general Circumſtances, for the Preſervation of his 
Cattle and his ſeveral Growths, we come now to conſider the 
particular Accidents to which each Kind are liable: and in the 
firſt Place thoſe which affect his Crops. 

The firſt of theſe, as the moſt hurtful, is that which'is 
very commonly known, but very little underſtood, the 
Blight. We ſpeak of it familiarly, becauſe it is common: 
but among the many Things that have been conjeCtured as to 
its Origin very little ſaid has any Foundation in FaQ. 

It is a common Error in theſe Reſearches, to take thoſe 
Things for Cauſes which are only Effects: and nothing ſo 
much perplexes the Attempt to Knowledge. 

As we have proceeded on other Occaſions we ſhall on this : 
we ſhall ſuppoſe, that in order to the remedying an Evil, 
the firſt Step ſhould be to underſtand its true Nature and | 
real Cauſe; and this we ſhall endeavour to follow in the pre- | 
ſent Inſtance. | 

Among the Variety. of Thoughts that have been delivered 
to the Publick on this Head, the Huſbandman, whoſe lauda- 
ble and uſeful Curioſity ſhould lead him to ſearch after the 
Cauſe of this Diſaſter, would not know which to adopt : we 
ſhall curſorily name to him the principal of thoſe which have 
been received at different Times, and point out what Expe- 
rience joins with Reaſon to determine. _ 

The Blight is a Diſorder that affects Trees and Plants, an 
is as terrible to the Gardener as the Farmer. It appears in 
various Forms according to the Degree, affecting ſometimes 
entire Plants, -and ſometimes only Parts of them, It is the 
ſame Diſorder which the Vulgar call a Blaſt. 

When it ſtrikes a tender Plant, ſometimes the whole pe- 
riſnes; and in ſome Caſes the whole Border of a Garden, 
or the whole Produce of a Field, is loſt at once. At other 
'Times it ſtrikes only a Part, The Leaves of Trees often 


fall 
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fall of by this Means, while the reſt is unhurt; and ſome- 
times the ſame happens to Plants of leſſer Growth. Some- 
times the whole Quantity of the leaves are attack'd, and 
ſometimes only a part of them. The Leaves that are tainted 
by this Accident, ſhrivel up and appear ſcorched ; and the 


Part of the Tree or Plant which is thus ſtruck with it is co» 


vered with little Inſects. 

This Diſorder is common to almoſt all Plants, and to all 
Parts of the World : we read of Blights wherever we read of 
Gardening or Huſbandry ; and-for more than two thouſand 
Years Men of Ingenuity have been gueſling variouſly at the 
Cauſe, 

The GRrtxks, who, according to THEOPHRASTUS, called 
it ERYSIBE, looked on it as a ſtroke from Heaven, utterly 
incurable and incapable of Prevention. The Romans called 
it RoB1G0; and as they deify'd Plagues and Fevers, worſhip- 
ping every thing they feared, like modern InDIAans, their 
tanciful Imaginations found a Deity upon this Occaſion ; they 
called the new-made God RopiGus ; and Varro ſolemnly 
8 his Bleſſing, that Blights be kept from Trees and 

Orn. | 

In general it was attributed to the Eaſt Winds; but VIRGII, 
whoſe Huſbandry if it were better underſtood would be more 
followed, with much more- Reaſon lays the Cauſe of it to 
Want of Care and right Culture ; and, inſtead of prayin 

to an imaginary God, adviſes the Farmer to betake himſel 
to his Labour. It was not Want of Piety in this Poet, that 
referred him to the uſe of Labour rather than fooliſn Rites. 
In this Caſe he orders the Farmer to pray for ſeaſonable 
Showers; and 'tis only the Worſhip of an imaginary Deity, 
the Creature of Fear and Folly he derides. | 

The early notion of attributing Blights to Eaſt Winds, 
has been continued to this Time ; and the Curious ſeeing In- 
ſes in ſuch Abundance on the Leaves and Branches that 
have been ſtruck, ſuppoſe theſe Eaſt Winds brought the 
Eggs of thoſe Inſects, and that they are the Cauſe of the 
Diſtemper. 

Others have attributed the Cauſe of Blights to drizling 
Showers freezing upon the tender Buds, and that way de- 
ſtroying them: in both theſe Conjectures there is ſome Foun- 
dation; but they err contemptibly who attribute this Diſaſter 
to the Aſpect of the Planets. The Accounts however given 
by thoſe who maintain the other Opinions are of little Con- 
ſequence, for they agree with only one Part of the Subject. 
They attempt to explain only the Blights of the Spring; 1 
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both the ſharp cold Eaſterly Winds, of which they complain, 


are mot peculiar to that Seaſon ; and the freezing of drizling 
Rains upon the Buds can happen at no other. But there are 
Blights, and thoſe terrible ones, at Seaſons of the Year very 
different from theſe. Corn is often blighted in its full Growth, 
in a wet Summer. Therefore this Accident may happen 
without Froſts, or without thoſe very ſharp and cold Faſt 
Winds, which though they frequently attend it, we perceive 
by this are not the Occaſion of the Accident. 

In the fame Manner thoſe Blights which are called Fire 
Blaſts, and are the moſt terrible of all toa Hop Ground, 
happen in Ju Lx oftener than at any other Time. 


C H AP. XVIII. Of the antient and Modern Obſeroa- 
tions of Blights. 


H I S ſhews that the Cauſe is not what theſe Perſons 

have thought, and therefore that the Farmer muſt 
ſeek farther than their Advice for a Remedy. The ſame 
Accident that happens in this manner in our Hop Plantations, 
us'd to damage the Vineyards of old Ir ALV. The authors 
on Country Affairs, name it with great Marks of Concern; 
they diſtinguiſh it by the Name of Carbunculus, but this we 
find both by the Context and their own Account of the Di- 
ſaſter, was the ſame with the Robigo or Blight. Storms, 
PLiwty ſays, were leſs terrible to the Vintage than this Blaſt, 
for they affected only particular Places; this cut off whole 
Plantations. 

The Time of this terrible damage happening to the Vine- 
2 appears to have been the very ſame with that in our 

op Grounds, and the Circumſtances alſo the ſame. Ours 
happens towards the end of JULY, and theirs comes on toward 
the ripening of their Grapes. What we read particularly of 
it is, that it generally followed violent ſudden, and ſhort 
Showers ; which happened about Noon in that hot Seaſon, 
and were followed by clear Sunſhine. They add, that it was 
ſometimes partial, ſometimes univerſal: that when it was 
partial, *twas the Middle of all the Vineyards that * ſuffered, 
and when it extended through the whole Ground, it always 
was plainly perceived to have begun in the inner Parts, and 
there to have been moſt ſevere. 

This is the Account of a violent Blight in the Heat of 
Summer, in the Vineyards of ITaLy, two thouſand Years 
ago; and if we compare with this the exact and judicious 
Obſervations of Doctor HALES, made upon our * 
ummer 
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Summer Blights in Hop grounds, we ſhall ſee the antient 
* and the modern + very happily explain and illuſtrate one 
another : and the Farmer will thus, better than any other 
Way, be led toward the Diſcovery of the real Cauſe of the 
Diſaſter. 

No Plantation can ſo much reſemble that of the antient 
Vineyard, as our modern KENTISsH Hop Grounds : the Sea- 
ſon for their Carbunculus is the ſame with that of our Fire 
Blaſts, and the Circumſtances attending both perfectly cor- 
reſpond: The Obſervations of our ENGLISH Philoſopher 
are, that when there has been Rain, and a hot Gleam of Sun- 
ſhine immediately followed it, the Fire Blaſt has happened; 
that it has attack'd the Plants in the Middle of the Hop 
Ground particularly, ſcorching them all up in a Manner from 
one End to the other. 

The damage in this inſtance happened a little before Noon; 
and the Blight or Fire Blaſt ran in a Line at right Angels with 
the ſun Beams at that Time of the Day. There was little 
Wind, and that which did blow was in the Courſe of the 
Blight, or according to its Line. Thoſe who would enquire 
into the Nature and Cauſe of theſe Diſorders in Plants, are 
extreamly obliged to the Author of theſe punQual Obſerva- 
tions; for comparing them with what we find in theſe old 
Authors, we find that the Nature of Blights is a fixed and 
certain Thing; that they appear in the ſame Manner, and 
obſerve the ſame Courſe, and that they plainly ariſe from the 
lame Cauſe in the moſt remote Parts of the World. 

This ſhews their Origin to be always, and every-where 
from the ſame Principle; and it is not impoſſible upon fo 
much Obſervation, to make a probable ConjeQure what it 
is, and thence to attempt a regular Method of preventing its 
Damage or defending Plants and Trees from it. 

This we ſhall endeavour to trace and direct in the - moſt 
punctual manner. 


CHAP. XIX. Of the real Cauſe and Origin of Blights. 


EFORE we enter on this Enquiry into the Cauſe of 
Blights, we muſt warn the Huſbandman that he diſtinctly 
underſtand what is ſignified by that Name. We have men- 
tioned the Circumſtances and Manner of Appearance of 
Blights, and theſe, according to thoſe Circumſtances, we are 
about to account for; but we muſt remind him that _ 
or 


* Columella de Ruſt, Hales's vegetable Staticks. 
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for want of Confideration, confound together under this Name 
almoft all the Diſorders to which Plants and Trees are liable. 

A Blight, diſtinctly and properly fo called, is a Damage 
ſuddenly happening to Trees and Plants, which appears in the 
Manner of burning, ſcorching, or ſhrivelling up the Leaves, 
and often withering the young Branches. This we have 
ſhewn happens ſometimes in Spring, fometimes in Summer ; 
and this is what is properly called by the preſent Name : if any 
calla Growth of whatever Kind blighted, becauſe it is ſtarved, 
or diſtingurſh by that Name the Damage done by Froſts upon 
too early Bloſſoms, they are to be told theſe Diſorders of 
Plants and Frees come under the Heads of Accidents from 
Froſt, and Accidents from want of Nouriſhment, and will 
be treated of diſtinctly as ſuch. Therefore what is here 
mentioned under the Article Blight is a diſtin Thing, and it 
is of the Cauſe of that alone we treat in this Chapter. 

This Blight ſometimes affects a whole Plantation, or at 
leaft the whole internal Part of it, and fometimes only here 
and there a ſingle Plant. In the firſt Caſe, which is of the 
greateſt Conſequence, it depends in ſome Meaſure on the 
Nature of the Plantation, and therefore may be remedied or 
prevented ; in the other it ariſes from Cauſes quite out of our 
Power, and we cannot do any thing to obviate the Miſchief; 
but it is of the lefs Importance, becauſe it affects but a ſmal} 
Part of the Crop. | 

The Blight which we have deſcribed as affecting the inner 
Parts of Hop Plantations, and which the Antients mention 
as deftroying their Vines, will alſo deſtroy whole Crops of va- 
rious Kinds in the Field: we ſhall ſee the Caufe of this, and 
therefore may reaſonably propoſe a Remedy. 

As it affects the inner Parts of Plantations firſt and moſt, 
and as it follows Rain, there is all poſſible Reaſon to believe 
it is the Effect of a Vapour raiſed in Abundance in thoſe Places, 
and ſtagnating there; on which the Sunſhine operates to the 
Deſtruction of the Plants. 

If this ſhall appear upon farther Enquiry to be the true 
Cauſe of Blights, the Remedy will follow plainly. It con- 
ſiſts in nothing more than keeping the Plantations clearer.; 
ſetting the ſeveral Plants at greater Diftances, and giving the 
Air free way between them. | | 

If the Outſides of the Hop Plantation eſcape, while the 
inner Parts are deſtroyed, what is the cauſe of this, but that 
the free Air coming to the Qutſides diſpels and ſcatters that 
Vapour, which ſtagnates in the cloſe Parts of the Ground 
till the Sun, by its Means deftroys the Plants > This plainly 
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is the Caſe, and there is no other, nor can Reaſon propoſe, 
or will * peer vouch for any other, Courſe. Therefore 
the Remedy will be to make the Plantations more open and 
free to the purifying Air. Moderation is to be uſed in this. 
We know that Hop Grounds muſt be ſheltered from high 
Winds, or all will be deſtroyed ; but at the ſame 'Time that 


left open on ſome others; though they are to be defended, 
they are not to be ſmothered up. This is the Effect of over 
Caution in weak Minds, but nothing is more dangerous. Let 
the Farmer in this Caſe, and all others, take Care that he 
avoid the Common Miſtake of running into one Fault in 
ſhunning another ; it is in this Caſe, as in many others, run- 
ning into a worſe. | 

When the Ground is ſo diſpoſed that the Air can have free 
Ingreſs to all Parts of it, there will be nothing to fear from 
the Fire Blaſts of Summer. What is obſerved of the Hop 
Ground in this Caſe, holds good of all other Plantations : I 
only name that here becauſe this is the moſt particular, and 
in which it is moſt plainly ſhewn. | 

The Way to give the Air this. free Ingreſs and Paſſage, is 
to place the Hills at greater Diſtances than uſual, We have 
laid down the beſt Diſtance in general Inſtances treating on 
Hops; but let the Farmer obſerve, that in Caſes where the 
whole Ground is more encloſed, the Paſſages within muſt be 
opener. | 
"Too cloſe Planting is moſt of all deſtruQtive to Hops, by 
bringing in theſe Blights, and Fire Blaſts, becauſe the Hop 
is ſo tall and large a Plant : butin all others it more or leſs 
affects them in this Caſe, according to their Height and 
ors of Growth, and according to the Expoſure of theic 
ituation. | 


The Summer Blights of Corn, and all other Crops, are 


owing to this ſame Cauſe, the Plants ſtanding too cloſe; in 
this Caſe the hot Sunſhine following large Showers, blights 
Whole Fields. | | 55 
The Caution to be given the Farmer is, that he Plant all 
his Crops thinner than the uſual Cuſtom; and this we have 
recommended to him already, and have ſhewn him that his 
| Produce will not be leſs, but greater for it. As this muſt be 
his general Caution, ſo in particular he muſt obſerve, that 
where the Place is moſt cloſe, the Diſtance of the Plants muſt 
de the greateſt. 
This Caution recommends the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, as 
a Cure for Blights, and indeed there is none ſo certain or fo 
| 8 50 great. 


they are ſheltered from the worſt Quarters, they may be 


uf 
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great. Whoever ſaw a Field of any Crop treated in this 
Manner, blighted : 'tis not only the clearing the Ground be- 


2.22 


tween the Plants, that gives them this Advantage in the 


Horſehoeing Huſbandry, but the affording them more Nou- 
riſhment, that helps greatly. Starving and blighting are two 
diſtint Things; but a ſtarved Plant will be ſooner blighted 
than one that is ſtrong and flouriſhing. 

The Huſbandmen of old time were aware of this: for 
VikG1L preſcribes but one Remedy, which is Labour. In- 
deed this is one great Reaſon for our recommending the new 
Practice of Planting at Diſtances, and breaking the Ground 
between for almoſt all Crops. The Plants are by this ſup. 
plied with abundant Nouriſhment ; no Weeds riſe to ſtarve 
them ; and they cannot ſtarve one another ; and the Seaſons 
and Elements are admitted to their Good, but can do them no 
Harm. The Showers are imbibed by this free and broken 
Earth between them, better than any other Way, and what 
is evaporated has the open Air to expatiate in, and goes off 
blended with it. ' 

If we would be aſſured of the Truth of what is here ad- 
vanced, reſpecting the Cauſe of Blights, our Eyes may be 
made Evidences. Let any Man look into a Hop Ground 
on a Sunſhining Day, after great Showers; in the 
Middle of the Ground, and every were when the Plants 
ſtand thick and cloſe, he will perceive theſe Vapours riſing 
in Abundance, and hanging with a quivering Motion a- 
mong them like a hght Smoak, where there is no Wind: 
if he look at the reſt of the Plantation, through them it 
appears dim and hazy; and if he looks through them at 4 
Church or Houſe, or other diſtant Object, his Eyes will 
ake by Reaſon of the confuſed Look and quivering Mo- 
tion. Let him then examine whether there be theſe Va- 
pours about the Outſides of the Ground, and he will find 
there are not. All is there clear becauſe the Acceſs of the 
Air is free, and they blend among it as they riſe. The 
Blights and Fire Blaſts follow in the Middle and cloſe Parts of 
the Ground, and not on the Edges or among the outſide 
Plants. They come where theſe Vapours have been ſeen 
hanging, and no where elſe. There is this to cauſe them, 
and there is nothing elſe. Therefore in all Reaſon we mult 
conclude theſe Vapours are the Cauſe, and no other. 

We ſee the Occaſion, and the Remedy is eaſy. Let the 
Air have free Egreſs as well as Ingreſs among all Parts of the 
Crop, whether it be of a taller or lower Kind; and no Blights 

will be found. This is beſt obtained by 2 . 
| ractice 
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practice of the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, but any other 
Method of keeping the Plants at a Diſtance, and allow- 
ing oy Air free Paſlage between them, will anſwer the 
Purpoſe. 

Thoſe particular Blights which fall upon only a ſingle 
Plant in a Field, or any Part of a Plant or Tree, ariſe plainly 
from the ſame Cauſe with theſe general and terrible ones we 
have deſcribed already. Their Origin is an undiſſipated Va- 
pour. If it be aſked, whether little Parcels of ſuch Vapours 
ever hang about in the Air, thoſe who are accuſtomed to the 
Uſe of Teleſcopes, can tell us that they do. Tis not eaſy 
todiſtinguiſh ſuch floating little Parcels of Vapour by the 
naked Eye, but when thoſe curious Perſons uſe theſe Glaſſes, 
they often ſee them come acroſs their View and diſturb the 
Sight, 

One thing that Confirms the Opinion of theſe particular 
and partial Blights happening from ſuch little Parcels of Va- 
pours 1s, that they generally come when there 1s little or no 
Wind. A greater Wind would break and diſperſe them. 

This ſeems to be the true Account of their Nature and 
Origin, they, like all other real Blights, are owing to Va- 
pours hanging in the Air, through which the Sun's Rays 
ſcorch the Plants, and this is not wonderful to thoſe who un- 
derſtand what muſt be their Power on ſuch Occaſions. 


CHAP. XX. Of Damages by Eafterly Winds. 


E have ſhewn what is the real Blight, and what the 
proper method of guarding againſt it, and preventing 
ts great Damage; we are here to treat of all the Accidents to 
which Crops are liable, and ſhall therefore begin with ſuch as 
are called by this Name. | | 
There are Spring Blights of the ſame Nature and the ſame 
Origin with thoſe of Summer, the Effect of ſcorching Va- 
pours kept ſtagnating in the Air, and heated by the Sun. 
Theſe are to be prevented in the ſame Manner as the others, 
therefore nothing more need be ſaid of them here: but 
beſide theſe there are two Kinds of Damage done by Eaſterly 
Winds, and by late Froſts, which, though called by this 
Name, are in themſelves altogether diſtin& in Nature ; theſe 
we ſhall conſider ſeparately in this Place. Eaſterly Winds in 
Spring often nip and deſtroy the tender Shoots of Plants of 
all Kinds, and they do this Miſchief by ſtopping the Current 
of the juices in theſe young and tender Parts. 
The Farmer ſees this, and ſo does the Gardener, for both 
are 
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are equally affected by it, but neither of them underſtand or 
indeed look into the Cauſe. | 

When the Juices are thus ſtopt they ſwel! the young Fi- 
bres, and the ſeveral Parts of the Leaves burſt and wither, 
The Juices guſh out in this Caſe, and they become the Food 
of numerous little Inſects. Wherever there is Food for theſe 
Creatures, Nature yields them in great Number to devour it ; 
and conſequently in this Caſe there are preſently ſeen Abun- 
dance of them on the young decaying Shoots. | 

Theſe Inſects are always found upon theſe damaged 
Branches, and by a very natural Error they are ſuppoſed to 
occaſion the Miſchief. The Farmer imagines the Eaſt Wind 
brought their Eggs, and he ſtrews Tobacco Duſt over the 
Crop, or burns wet ſtraw on the Side of the Ground, from 
whence the Wind will carry the Smoak among the Creatures, 
In this he aims to deſtroy the Inſects, as if that would reco- 
ver his Crop: but he errs from the Beginning. The firſt 
Step ſhould have been to guard againſt the Miſchief, arid when 
that has been omitted every following Care 1s vain. 

The Eaſt Wind does not bring theſe Inſects, nor are they 
the Occaſion of the Miſchief : they hatch where there 1s 
Food, the whole Air being full of the Eggs of ſuch Crea- 
tures, and they feed upon the Juices which theſe blaſting Winds 
have ſtopped in their Current. Theſe harmleſs Creatures do 
not eat the Leaves, or tear them; they find them burſt, 
they feed upon what runs from their Wounds, 

The Farmer may know when there is Danger from theſe 
Winds, their Effect is by abſolute drying and ſhrivelling up 
the Parts, and the DeſtruQtion they occaſion is ſolely brought 
on that Way, We know the Effect a drying Wind will have 
upon any tender Leaf expoſed to it, when taken from the Tree 
or Plant: theſe young ſhoots are thus tender while they are upon 
the Branches, and the Effect is the ſame. The wind ſhrivels 
them up. When there are moderate Showers now and then, 
or when there are but good Morning Dews, theſe Eaſtern 
Blaſts do no Harm. The only Seaſons when they are de- 
ſtructive is ſuch as are perfectly dry. Therefore the Farmer 
knows when he is to fear the Damage. ; 

When he ſees a dry Spring, and the Wind ſet in Eaſterly, 
let him go over his Fields and his Orchard, and fee what 
Parts of his Crops are forwardeſt, for they will be in moſt 
Danger. Let him not ſtay for the Appearance of InſeCts, 
but prevent if poſſible the Effect of the Blaſts : and this 13 
to be done by proper Defence and Shelter. The Uſe of 
thick Furze Buſhes may ſerve excellently for this Purpoſe ; 

Aan 
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1d they ſhould be ſtuck in the Ground in cloſe Rows, not 
ily on the Side of the Field where this deſtructive Wind is 
kely to come in, but in different Places, at ſome Diſtance in 
he fame Direction. | 

We ſee the Cauſe here is ſo different from that of a eom- 


on Blight, that the Remedy is to be juſt of the oppoſite . 


lind: in that Caſe the Wind is to be admitted among the 
ants by all Means; becauſe it will carry off thoſe Vapours 
hich are the Occaſion of the Miſchief : and in this it is to 
e kept off as much as poſſible, becauſe it is itſelf the Cauſe 
the Injury. | | 
This may ſerve as an Inſtance of the Neceſſity there is of 
e Farmer's underſtanding the Cauſes and Nature of all 
oſe Accidents that may befal his Crops. We ſee in the 
eſent Caſe, that by the improper confounding of two 
hings of contrary Cauſe and Nature, under the ſame Name 
f Blight, he might be led to practiſe that for a Remedy, 
hich would be the very Cauſe of promoting and extending 
e Damage. 


We have now inſtructed the Farmer to diſtinguiſh the 


auſe from the Effect; and having taken the proper Precau- 
ons in this Reſpect, we may lead him to conſider the other. 


hen he has ſheltered a Crop that may be in Danger on this. 


ccaſion, let him from time to time examine whether his 
recaution have proved effectual. If in any Place he fees his 
ants hurt while they are free from Damage in others, let 
m thicken the Shelter againſt that Place, and then, having 
ovided againſt the extending of the Damage from the ori- 
nal Cauſe, let him take care that it be not encreaſed by its 
tural - Conſequences, . 
We haveſhewn that the Inſects which appear on Plants nipped 
eaſterly Winds, are not the Cauſe of that ſhrivelling and 
thering of their Parts, but they may very much contribute 
the ſpreading of the Diſorder. herever they are firft 
tehed they breed extreamly faſt, and that in a very particu- 


r Manner, They do not wait the ordinary Method of Co- 


lation of both Sexes, but they are all Breeders: and the 
oung produced from them are full of others, which they 
charge from time to time, and ſo on at leaſt for ſeveral Ge- 
rations, This may appear ſtrange to many, and it is one 
thoſe wonderful Proceſſes of Nature, in which for parti- 
lar Purpoſes ſhe departs from her uſual Tract and Courſe. 
ir. DE RxaUMUR, of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
ARIS, the Ray or SLOANE of FRANCE, had the Curioſity 


ſt to diſcover and trace this wonderful Procedure, and many f 


Vol. IV. 3 have 
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have ſince obſerved it: any one may, for the Creatures areW reſt 
common enough; and if one of them, any one at random, toth 
be put into a little Box and kept alive, it will produce its N 
Young ; and any one of theſe Young taken out as ſoon ail to i 
born, and kept in a ſeparate Box, will do the ſame, and it have 
Young after it, The Experiment has been continued through only 
five Generations, This may ſhew us how abundantly the fwee 
Inſects on a nipp'd and injured Plant will encreaſe, and they mor 


will ſpread the Miſchief by wounding other Parts of it. Au celle 
accidental Injury brings them to the Plant, but they are capa ther 
ble of doing a great deal themſelves. Having fed upon the the 
Juices that iſſue out of the burſt Veſſels of the Leaves, they 1 
will pierce them in other Parts in ſearch of more: and thu ther 
the Plant will be full of Wounds. Out of all theſe the and 
Juices will flow, and they will thicken and grow clammy lM is gi 
the Air: and this being the proper Food of theſe Creature held 
not only their own numerous Brood will from time to tin Pur 
encreaſe the Miſchief, but this Quantity of new Food vi goo 
occaſion the repeated hatching of more and more of tha Var 
ſame Kind, brought in the Egg or Embrio as the firſt wem the 
in the Air. Moi 
For theſe Reaſons, when the Huſbandman has found wh cœec 
Part of his Crop has ſuffered by the dry Eaſt Winds, and hal be u 
guarded againſt their farther Damage by improving the Sheltie ¶ catic 
in that Place, let him ſet to work to prevent the ſpreading oi don: 
the Miſchief already done, by deſtroying the inſects, and . the 
ſpoiling their natural Food, | ma) 
This is not to be done by ſprinkling Tobacco Duſt or al Rea 
ſuch Method; for that will only damage ſuch of the Juices ing, 
are already out, and the Conſequence will be, that the Cre neſs 
tures will negle& thoſe Parcels and wound the Plant in nei whe 
Places for more. This ſhews that the natural Conſequen by 1 
of ufing this Duſt by way of Remedy, is the encreaſing ii in t 
Diſorder ; and fo I have found it by Experience. any 
We have obſerved that dry Winds occaſion this Miſchie 1 
and it is dry Weather that ſupports the Inſects which appei Me. 
upon the hurt Plants, Of all the Methods that can be df that 
viſed for their Deſtruction, none will be found ſo effecull beſt 


as the drowning of them. The Plants ſhould be well wi 
tered every Day with a watering Pot, and this repeated con 
ſtantly till natural Rains fall. It will, if not utterly and en 
tirely remedy this Evil, yet certainly abate, perhaps total 
ſtop its Progreſs, 5 
We ſee conſtantly that Rains deſtrov theſe Creatures, 
reſtoſt 


due 
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reſtore ſuch Parts of the Plants, as are not utterly deſtroyed, 


to their former Vigour. 5 
Nothing can be ſo reaſonable, ſo prudent, or ſo proper, as 
to imitate this Relief of Nature by Art, and nothing will 
have ſo good Effect. This watering of the Plants will not 
only deſtroy many of the Inſects, but it will waſh off the 
ſweet Juice that hung on the Leaves, and would have brought 
more: and at the ſame Time that it is anſwering theſe. ex- 
cellent Purpoſes, it will be obviating the very Cauſe of any far- 
ther Injury from theſe Winds, by remedying the Dryneſs of 
the Seaſon, | | 
The Plants ſuffer in their ſhoots by theſe Winds, becauſe 
there is no Moiſture to prevent their ſhriveling up by them: 
and by this Means that Moiſture, ſo needful to the Ground, 
is given by the Hand of the Huſbandman, though it be with- 
held in the Clouds. The watering them all over anſwers this 
Purpoſe extreamly for the Time when it is doing; but the 
good Effect is not limited to ſo ſhort a Continuance. The 
Vapours riſing from the wetted Ground ſoften the Air, and 
the young Shoots and Leaves are kept in ſuch a Condition of 
Moiſture, as to reſiſt the Effect of parching Winds all the ſuc- 
ceeding Day. Let our Farmer on this as all other Occaſions 
be upon his Guard, that he do not, by an ill managed Appli- 
cation of the Remedy, hurt more than the diſeaſe would have 
done. Let him remember, that watering in an Evening, when 
the Nights may be froſty, as they frequently are at this Seaſon, 
may be the entire Deſtruction of his Crop. He mult for this 
Reaſon be ſure to water and waſh his Plants only in a Morn- 
ing, and he need not fear damaging them then ; for the Dry- 


neſs of the Seaſon will make this uſeful in every Reſpect. The 


whole Day coming after the watering, ſome will be taken in 
by the Plant, ſome evaporated ; and the Quantity that remains 
in the Ground at Evening, will not be enough to do the Plants 
any Damage by the Night's Froſt. 


Thus many good Purpoſes will be anſwered at once by the 


Method we have directed; and it will not be impoſſible, but 


that the damaged Part, thus managed, may prove the very 
beſt Piece of the Ground. 


C HAP. XXI. Of Damages by late Freſlr. 


and which is improperly called a Blight, may be remedied by 
due Care: we come here to treat of another Damage of the 


Q 2 fame 


WE have ſhewn, that one of the Accidents which happen 
in early Spring to the Crops of the Field and Garden, 
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fame Seaſon, called in a confuſed Manner by the ſame Name, 
but altogether different in Nature. The unexperienced Eye 
is pleaſed to ſee the early Appearances of Spring in the Gar- 
den and in the Field; but the more judictous tremble for both, 
In our uncertain Climate, nothing is more ſubje& to Deſtruc. 
tion than an early Shoot : we have Frofts frequently very late 
in the Spring, and theſe nip and deſtroy all fuch early Shoots, 
It is therefore our Happineſs, when the Seaſons are more re- 
gularly ſeparated from one another; when the Winter takes 
its Time, and the Spring begins late enough to continue unin- 
terrupted. 

When it has happened that a Crop of tenderer Kinds has 
ſhot briſkly from ſome early ſoft Weather, the ſevere Morn. 
ing that follows nips the tender Leaves and they fall off, and 
not unfrequently the young Shoots with them : this is a Stop- 
page in the Growth that retards it vaſtly, and that is very dif- 
Acultly recovered. 

We fee the Occafion of this Damage, and the Conſe- 
quences ; but nothing is ſo difficult as to propoſe a Remedy 
for it. | | 

The Gardeners, whoſe Bloſſoms and young ſet Fruit are 
frequently injured by this Accident, have Recourſe to a Method 
of Prevention which encreaſes the Diſeaſe. They cover up 
the Trees with Mats, and thus indeed defend them from the 
preſent Froſts; but they make the Shoots by this Means fo 
weak, that they are ſure to be deſtroyed by the next. If the 
Farmer could any Way imitate this Practice, it would be by 
ſcattering Straw or Haulm over ſome tender young Crop: but 
in this Caſe, without the utmoſt Care, more Damage would 
be done than Good, If he ever ſhould be tempted to follow 
this PraQtice, there is but one Way of doing it ſafely, and that 
is attended with a great deal of Trouble: he muſt have this 
Covering of his Plants ſcattered ſlightly on every Night, and 
removed every Morning, raking it together in ſeparate Heaps, 
from whence it muſt be thrown upon the Crop again in the 
Evening. If it were ſuffered to lie on all the Day, the Plants 
would be drawn up ſo weak, that, like the Shoots of the Trees 
in the Garden, they would be ſure to be deſtroyed by the 
next Froſts. | 

Though we can fence off Winds, and wafh away InſeQs, 
we cannot command the Temperature of the Air; nor is there 
any Way of defending our young Grow hs from it, other 
than what is juſt named: but we have on alt Occaſions warned 
our Huſbandman to be wiſe betimes; and j in this Caſe more 
than in moſt others it is neceſſary. 


— 


Let 
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Let him before he commits his Crop of whatever Kind to 
the Ground, conſider the Dangers to which it will be ex- 
poſed ; the Methods that he ſhall have in his Power for guard- 


will be able to judge, and no otherwiſe, of what is the proper 
Method of acting. 

Some of his Crops are required early, and to others it is of 
little Advantage : this we have before explained under the par- 
ticular Articles, and let him well conſider it in this Caſe. The 
earlier he ſows, the earlier his Crop will riſe; and the ſooner 
in Spring it is up, the more it will be expoſed to this Danger, 
Let him run the Hazard; for none but ſuch as will, have a 
proportioned Benefit from their Forwardneſs: and with re- 
ſpect even of theſe, let him be moderate; for it is not being 
out of the Ground at an extreamly early Period that is ſo ad- 
vantageous. The great Benefit ariſes from ſo contriving the 
Crops, that they will be in a Condition of Growth upon the 
earlieſt Setting in of proper Weather. This he can only know 
by Gueſs; but having formed the beſt Conjecture he can, let 
him ſow accordingly ; and if when the Crop is up the Froſts 
2h let him defend it in the Manner we have juſt men- 
tion 


CHAP. XXII Of Damages from Weakneſi and Starving. 


E have obſerved that among the many Diſorders of 
Plants, comprehended under the Article of Blights, in, 
the common Way of ſpeaking, one was that of Weakneſs in 
the Growth from ſome Accideff, which ſtarved it. 
The very ſame Effe& which we ſee produced by a real 
Blight, we ſometimes alſo find attending this Accident; and 
the Account for it is very eaſy. In that Caſe a thick Vapour, 


ſcorched the tender Stalks of a Plant: and in this a like Acci- 
dent happens from the Want of Nouriſhment. Thoſe Parts 
neareſt the root are beſt ſupplied with Juices, and therefore 


they are full, flouriſning, and fine; while ſuch as are fartheſt - 


off from that ſource of Nouriſhment, wither when there is 
not enough to feed all alike. 

"Tis the ſame in this Caſe as in the Human Body: when 
the Heart cannot drive the Blood through all Parts, thoſe far- 
theſt from it ſuffer firſt, the Hands and Feet have the Juices 


irſt ſtagnate in them; and in the ſame Courſe in the ws 


ing againſt them, and the Chance of the Advantage from early 
Growth, and of their Deſtruction or Eſcape. Tis thus he 


by means of a ſtrong ſun, has ſhrivelled the Leaves, and 


_ 
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the Tips of the Branches, and thoſe other Parts moſt remote 
from the root are firſt affected in the Caſe of ſtarving. 

Me name this for the Farmer's ſtrict Obſervation; becauſe 
it will let him into the nature of the Diſorder, without which 
it is impoſſible for him to find the proper Remedy. When he 
examines what 1s called a blighted Crop, let him look care. 
fully to this: no Matter that Inſects crowd, and Leaves cuil 
up, and that all the'ſigns of real blighting appear : if he per. 
ceives all the Tips of the Stalks and Branches affected, and 
few other Parts, he may be ſure the Diſorder rs no Blight or 
Blaſt, but a ſtagnation of the juices in the Tips or Extremitie 
of the Plant, for want of a freſh ſupply to force them on in 
their natural Courſe. | 

Although there is not a Circulation of the Juices in Plants, 
as ſome have ſuppoſed, there is a continual Motion forward tg 
the Ends of the Branches, where a great deal is diſcharged by 
Perſpiration: this we have ſhewn in a former Part of the 
Work. This Motion of the Juices is altogether neceſſary to 
the healthful State of the Plant, and whenever it ceaſes, the 
Part in which it is kept becomes diſeaſed. 
Knowing thus much of the Oeconomy of Nature, in the 

Management of Plants, we ſhall not find it ſtrange that thi 
Stagnation of their Juices happens from ſtarving. When the 
whole is in a flouriſhing State, the Root takes in a great deal 
of Moiſture, which it ſends upward in a conſtant Motion, and 
this drives on the reſt. When there 1s not enough of this re- 
ceived, and the Plant is not vigorous enough to throw it up- 
wards, this Motion grows faint. The Juices ſtagnate and ſtand 
ſtill in the extream Branches: and where they ſtagnate the 
always burſt the Veſſels by the Sun's Heat, and ſweat out. 
This is the Signal of Nature to all the Inſe& Tribe together. 
Their Eggs or Embrios are floating every where in the Air; 
and wherever there is Food for them they ſtick and hatch into 
Life, and they breed abundantly. Theſe come therefore 
wherever there are corrupted Juices in plants; and their Ap- 
pearance is 'as natural from ſtarving as from ſcorching of the 
Plants : from this it has happened that both Accidents are 
called by the ſame name by the Vulgar : but les the Huſband- 
man learn the Difference, becauſe they require a{together dil 
tint Remedies. 
When the Cauſe is ſeen to be a Defect of Nouriſhment, and 
not a ſcorching Vapour, the Remedy is natural, but it is not 
equally eaſy to be applied in all Cafes. The Farmer will here 
ſee another Inſtance of the Excellenceof the Horſehoeing r 
, |  bandry. 
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bandry. This Sort of Blight, as it is called, may always be 
remedied preſently in that Method, becauſe it 1s in our Power 
at any Time to give the Plants a due Supply. 


What cannot he done ſo well in the common Method, yet 


muſt beattempted in the beſt Manner in the Farmer's Power, 
upon the ſame Principle. | | 

It will rarely happen that a Crop raiſed in the new Huſ- 
bandry 1s ſubject to this Diſorder, but when it is, the Remedy 
i to ſend in the Hoe Plow, and tear up the Ground to a good 
Depth between the Rows ; this giving the Plant abundant 
new Nouriſhment, as we have ſhewn, the Diſeaſe is remedied 
at once. The whole Crop ſhoots ſtrongly ; and the little In- 
ſefts, whoſe Food depends upon the ſtarved Condition of the 
Plant, drop and die off of themſelves. 

This is the ſhort End of a ſtarved Condition, from Negle& 
in the Horſehoeing Huſbandry ; for be the Soil what it will, 
ſtarving can only be the Reſult of Neglect in that Method. 
The Earth being broken ſmall is ready to receive the Dews and 
Rains, which will waſh its new-brought Nouriſhment into the 
Roots; and the Roots will be ſent out in vaſt Multitudes to 
receive it: for the conſequence of this plowing near them is, 
that their Roots are all cut off at the Ends, as thoſe of a Plant 
new ſet by a Gardener, and they ſhoot out innumerable others 
in Conſequence. This we have ſhewn before to be the Fact, 
in numerous Inſtances, and remind the Farmer of it in this 
Place, that he may underſtand how perfect a Remedy is this 
Way in his Power. 

When a Crop of ſome of the large growing Plants, for they 
are moſt ſubje& to this Accident, are thus endangered by 
ſtarving in the common Courſe of Huſbandry, the Hand Hoe 
is all that can give them Aſſiſtance, and it muſt be immediately 
employed. There is in this Caſe noclear Interval for cuttin 
deep into the ground, but what Space there is between Plant 
and Plant, muſt be clipp'd as well as it can at the 1 and 
Surface. This will have ſome Effect; and indeed, if witely 
and boldly employed, may have more than the Farmer wi 
at firſt expect. | 


Plants, or their ſtanding too cloſe to one another. 


the Weeds of what Kind ſoever, will be cut up by it; at the 
ſame Time that it breaks the Ground between the Plants, and 
cuts ſome of their ſuperficial Roots. But let the Farmer not 
ſtop here; in this Caſe of 2 moſt probably the Plants 


What has aſſiſted to the ſtarving of the Crop in this Caſe 
is, probably either a large Growth of Weeds among the 


In the firſt caſe this Hand Hoeing is a Remedy, becauſe all 


ſtanding 
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ſtanding too cloſe has been the Occaſion of it; or if not, no 


Way is ſo ſure to recover one half, as to cut up the other. 
This will give the Hoers leave to work more boldly, and give 
more Scope to their Strokes, that they can cut deeper: the 
Earth will be more broken, and the Air, Dews, and Rains 
better let in: the Wind will be able to blow freſh between 
the Plants alſo, and every thing will thus tend to their Re- 
covery. | 

Let not the Huſbandman grudge the Part of his Crop that 
is to be deſtroyed. DAR1vus did well to offer half his King- 
dom; and it would have been happy for him if ALEXANDER 
would have accepted it, and left him the Remainder. In this 

Caſe the Queſtion is not whether the Farmer ſhall have half 
or all; but whether he ſhall have half or nothing. I have 
thus ſeen a Field of Coleſeed ſaved to the Owner in Nox- 
THAMPTONSHIRE, when every body gave it up for loſt ; and 
L really believe it yielded him more Seed from the half, or le; 
than half the Plants that remained, than it would have done 
from the whole, if they had gone onever ſo well in his crowd- 
ed method of Planting them. In this Caſe, as in ſome others 
that IL have ſeen, I am ſtrongly of Opinion, that a great Part 
of the Miſchief happened from the ſowing ſo thick, that the 
Plants choaked and ſtarved one another: and it is certain, that 
there is no Remedy like thinning them to a proper Diſtance. 
When the Huſbandman ſhall ſeethe young Plantation, we have 
directed for his Orchard decaying in the ſame Way, let him 
purſue the ſame Method of Relief, as we have directed in Caſe 
of Crops, by the Horſe-hoeing Method. 

In the common Plantations he muſt dig round the Trees 
With a Spade, breaking the Earth well, and throwing it in care- 
fully and lightly: but in our Method of Planting diſtant for 
cultwating the Land between, let him bring in the Plough, 
Jet him bear very near the Roots of every Tree that is in this 


 ickly Way, preſs the Plough deep, and make the Share, as 


VrxG61r ſays, ſhine from the Furrow. This will give new 
Nouriſhment and new Life to the Plantation; and thus in 
every other Article, where the Miſchief plainly happens from 


A ſtarv'd Condition, let him give the Crop a more abundant 


Nouriſhment, and make it ſhoot ſtrongly. This done, he 
need not trouble himſelf about the Inſects: for, as the Doctors 
ay, when the Cauſe is taken away, the Effect ceaſes. 


C HAP. 
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CHAP, XXIII. Of theNature of Mildew. 
+ H E Farmers are impoſed on in nothing more than the 


Names, Nature, and Cauſes of the ſeveral Accidents 
to which their Crops are liable: and while they are not rightly 
informed in this Reſpect, they can never attempt any thing 
rational for their Cure. They hear certain Words continually 
repeated as the Names of various Accidents ; but thoſe who 
ſpeak, and thoſe who write, confound them one with another : 
we ſhall ſhew them diſtinctly what each Name means; what 
each Diſorder is; and what Remedies are in their Power. 
Nothing is more needful to the Huſbandman than this Know- 
ledge, and nothing is more wanting. | 

Some have aſſerted, that Blights and Mildew are the ſame 
Thing; but theſe err, for they neither are the ſame in their 
Nature or Conſequences; neither are the ſame Remedies or 
Precautions Proper ; therefore this 1s a very hurtful Error. 

Others differing from theſe two widely, in the Vehemence 

of expoſing their Error, fall into another of as bad Conſe- 
quence. They ſay they are not at all alike in Cauſe, or in 
their Nature. This is palpably a great Miſtake ; for they are 
alike in ſome Reſpects, though they are not the ſame. 
We ſhall endeavour to ſet the Huſbandman right in this 
important Article; and in order to it ſhall refer him to what 
he fees in Nature, not what he may have hitherto read in 
Books. Indeed the firſt ſtep toward his arriving at the Truth, 
muſt be his underftanding the Errors which have been delivered 
to him as the real Account of the Accident. 

Nothing can ſet the common Claſs of Writers on this Sub- 
ject in a meaner Light, than the obſerving in the preſent In- 
ſtance, how they have tranſcribed Miſtakes, and copied un- 
meaning Words from one another. 

Old MarKnam fetches Mildews from the Heavens. He 
attributes them to baleful Influences, and malignant Vapours 
of the Sky ; which ſtriking to the Earth, alter its ſweet and 
pleaſant Nouriſhment, and change it into Bitterneſs and Rot- 
tenneſs ; whereby the Corn is ſlain outright, or rendered wi- 
thered, lean, and all unkindly“. 

This Doctrine paſſed for current, till the ſucceeding Days 
of WorLIDGE, who, ſearching nearer Home for the Diſor- 
ders of his Crops, attributes this to a fat and moiſt Exhalation 
from the Flowers, and other Parts of the Vegetables, con- 


denſed 
* Book 2. p. 81. | 
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denſed by Cold in the upper Region of the Air, and thence - 


falling upon the Plants again“. | 

The Language of MaRxHam is florid in his uncouth Way; 
and that of WorLIDGE is familiar enough. In general, the 
farther People in theſe Studies deviate from plain Language, 
the farther they depart from Utility : theſe are Writings meant 


to inform the Mind, not to pleaſe the Imagination. The. 


Fields may laugh and ſing in Prophecy, and ViRG1L may have 
Beauty in his intereunt ſegetes t, for his Georgicks are Poetry; 
but theſe are not the Expreſſions which ſhould be uſed in lay- 
ing down the practical Rules to the induſtrious Huſbandman, 
and explaining their Uſes. | 

WoRLIDGE has delivered his plain, original ConjeQure, 
and many have adopted it; for MARKHAu's was the Error of 
his particular Age, and could not be well received in any other. 

Induſtrious MoRTIMER has copied honeſt WorLipGe, 
not his Thought only, but his Words &; not ſo much as at- 
tempting to reaſon or improve upon him. Wok LI DG x, 


though not exactly right himſelf, yet laid a Foundation, on 


which a little plain Senſe and good Obſervation would have 
arrived at the whole Truth. 

From Mok rIũ ER, CHoMEL tranſlating this imperfe& 
Account, conferr'd a laſting Obligation (ſuch were the 
Words) upon his Country: and from CHoMEL *twas engliſhed 
back again, under the Auſpices of BRapLEytt. | 

Thus we ſee how many write, and how few think: how 
Error goes the Round of different Nations: that which was 
old in BRITAIN, after it had appeared new in FRANCE, grew 
new * at home, in the Tranſlation of that firſt Tranſlati- 
on. From theſe, unaltered, unimproved, and unamended the 
Account made its Way into the Compilations of Ca an- 
BERS*® and of MIiLLER++; and from them into the patched 
Productions of ſtill later Writers below Contempt. 

This is what the Farmer meets with, if he have Curioſity 
to read for Information. This was the State of uſeful Know- 
ledge, in a Country famed for its Improvements, during almoſt 
a Century. The firſt rational Advance he is to make toward 
Truth, is, by ſeeing the Errors and the*Imperfe&ions of theſe 
Accounts ; and the next is, to read it in the Book o — 7. 


* Sy/t. Agriculture, p. 209. + Book 1. & Art of Huſbandry, 
b. 7. p. 303. f Did. Ocrconomic. It The ſame Went tran/- 
lated into Engliſh, Article Mildew. * Encyclopedia. Gar- 
dener's Did. Article Mildew. 7.0 jth. © 
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CHAP. XXIV. Of thereal Cauſe of Mildew. + 


E have ſhewn the Huſbandman that the firſt Accounts 
of Mildew were erroneous, and that the latter have 
been all imperfect. It is not true that Mildews are ſent down 
from the Clouds; nor can they ever be underſtood by thoſe 
who join the Exhalations of the Earth and thoſe of Plants to- 
gether for their Cauſe. Let the Farmer look out into his 
Fields, and when he ſees a ſettled Mildew on his Crop, he will 
find InſeQs, juſt as in the Caſe of Blights, feeding upon a Ho- 


ney-like Moiſture lodged on the Plants; and where it is but be- 


ginning, he will find this moiſture, tho? lefs thick, yet ſweet 
and clammy, covering the young Shoots, tho? the Inſects have 
not found it. 

This ſhews him, that the Cauſe of Mildew is the hanging 
of a thick ſweet Moiſture on the Plants; here is his firſt Step 
to the true Knowledge of the Diſorder : the next is to enquire 
whence this Liquor comes, not from the Clouds or Skies, ac- 
cording to MARKHAM; for only pure and ſimple water can 
get thither, nor did any thing elſe ever deſcend from thence : 
neither can ſuch a Juice riſe from the Earth, as WorLiDGE 
fancies, for there is none ſuch there. Waters may be im- 
pregnated with Minerals, and their Virtues may riſe with 
them; but there can be nothing of the Honey-kind raiſed 
from thence. The Earth can ſend up nothing but what it 
has, let the Sun's Power be what it will; and it has not in it 
the ſweet Juice which occaſions this Accident. | 

To underſtand this rightly, let the Huſbandman perfectly 
inform himſelf what this ſweet Liquor is; it is but one 2 
in whatſoever form it appears. hether it be ſolid or liqui 
it is the ſame Subſtance ; and whether we ſee it in the Form 
of Honey from the Bees Stores, of Manna from the Aſh 
Trees, or of Sugar from the Reed. | 

We ſee there is ſuch a Subſtance in Nature, and but one 
ſuch; and, to underſtand this Diſorder which it cauſes, let us 
enquire whence it comes. It is not dropp'd down from the 
Heavens, nor drawn up by the Sun from the Ground ; this we 
have ſhewn : there remains but one way it ſhould come, and 
therefore that muſt be the true ſource of it. Since it is not ori- 
ginally in the Earth or Air, it muſt be produced in the Bodies 
of Plants; and that is its true Origin. | 


The Juices of the Earth are received into the Roots of 


Plants; and theſe, as we have ſhewn in a preceding Part of this 
| Wor Kk, 
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Work, are only Water and the fine Part of Mould, and 
of Manure : Water alone will, to many Plants, anſwer the 
Purpoſe. 

Of whatever Kind they be in any particular 'Inſtance, 
whether Water alone, or Water and pure Earth ; or, laſtly, 
Water, Earth, and the fine Part of Manure, they have no- 
thing of this ſweet Taſte, nor of the Honey or Sugar Nature, 
They are received into the Veſſels of the Plant, and there, 
by an Operation to be admired, not to be underſtood, they are 
converted partly into the ſolid Parts of the Herb, and partly 
into theſe ſweet Juices. 

We know this is done, becauſe taſting theſe Subſtances firſt 
we find they are not of this Nature; and examining the Juice 
of the Plant afterwards, we find that is ſuch ; but we cannot 
enter into the Secrets of Nature ſo far as to find how it is 
done. Let the Farmer, more humble than the Philoſopher, 
be ſenſible of this, and know where to ſtop his Enquiries, It 
is enough for all uſeful Purpoſes, that be knows this Juice is 
there, no Matter how it comes. This ſweet Juice of Plants 
is extracted by the Bees from their Flowers, in its own propet 
Form, and lodg'd in their Combs as Honey. From the Su- 
gar-Cane, the Juice being boiled down, leaves it in Form of 
Sugar; nor is that peculiar to this one Plant: the Juice of the 
Maple-kind is, in ſome Parts, boiled to Sugar, in the ſame 
Manner; and that of the Birch, or any other Tree, or Plant, 
properly managed, may. 

This Juice, which is thus ſeparated in the Flowers, or 
lodged in the Sap, may ſhew itſelf on the Outſides of the 
Leaves and Branches. It does this on the Oak in our Coun- 
try, and is there called Honey Dew; and in Ir ALx, parti- 
cularly in CALABRIA, it does the ſame on the Leaves and 
Branches of the Aſh, and is called Manna. This is the Cir- 
cumſtance that comes neareſt to our preſent Purpoſe. In the 
Courſe of Nature this ſweet Liquor ſhould be kept among the 
Sap, except the little that is ſeparated in the Glands of Flow- 
ers; but we ſee that in theſe two Inſtances it will ſhew itſelf 
in a ſeparate Form on the Leaves. 

It is not the Oak alone in our Kingdom that has: this Honey- 
Dew upon its Leaves ; nor is the Aſh the only Kind that has 
it, in hotter Countries, in the ſhape of Manna. The Manna 
of BRIANCoN in FRANCE, is gathered from the Larch Tree, 
and that of Pers1A from the Alhagi, yet theſe are both true 
and genuine Manna. | 

This Juice, which is thus contained in all Plants, may by 
Accident be brought out to the Surface, and being there 
diſlodged, 
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diſlodged, it will ſhew itfelf firſt in a clammy Moiſture, and 


afterwards, according to the various Circumſtances, in a 
tough Matter like Honey, or ina dry and firm Subſtance, 
as Manna. Experiments have been made to- prove that the 
FrxencH Manna did not come from the Clouds, but was the 
real ſweet 3 of the Plant, which perfectly ſettle this 
Queſtion. Boughs have been cut off clean in the Manna- 
Seaſon, and the Manna has been found upon them ſome time 
after, tho? they had lain within Doors. 

This, and many other Obſervations of a like Kind, ſhew 
that the ſweet thick Subſtance found on Plants, is not rais'd 
from the Earth, or dropp'd from the Sky, but is ſweated out 
by the Plant itſelf. | ; 

Trees can bear this better than tenderer Herbs, and to this 
is owing the Difference of its Effects, in not hurting the one 
Kind, and injuring greatly the other. 

This ſweet Juice is the Cauſe of Mildew ; and the Farmer 
knowing its Nature and Origin, will rationally be led to enquire 
into the Manner of its doing the Damage, and thence to the 
proper Remedies, 


CHAP. XXV. Of the Accidents which bring on 
Mildews. 


HE Reader will ſee from this plain Account of the 
Cauſe of Mildew, what is the Difference between 
that and the Blight ; we have ſhewn that it is occaſioned by a 
Condenfation of the Juice of the Plant within, and this from 
a ſweating of it out. Tis ſeen, therefore, that though not 
the ſame Diſorder, they are allied in their Nature; but as their 
Cauſes are different, ſo are their Methods of Cure. 
The Cauſe of Blights is often a cold Wind ; but the Oc- 
ſion of Mildew is frequently a hot Sun, and a perfectly till 
Seaſon. This agrees very well with the rational Account of 


the Nature of theſe Accidents ; for Cold is moſt likely to 
coagulate the Juices in the veſſels, and Heat to draw them 


out of them. x 
The pooreſt and even weakeſt Trees and Plants are moſt 
ſubject to Blights becauſe in them there is the leaſt Force of 
Nature to carry on the Motion of their Juices againſt the 
Effect of Cold; but, on the contrary, the richeſt and ſtron- 
geſt Plants are moſt ſubject to Mildew, becauſe they bear the 
richeſt and the moſt abundant Juices. From theſe Obſerva- 
vations, conducted by a firſt eſtabliſhed Knowledge of the 
a Fay 6. Principle 
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Principle and Cauſe of the Diſaſter, we ſee the Errors of the 
Conjectures made by others, and the unhappy EffeQs they 
have taken upon their Practice. | 

Where moſt Manure and moſt Tillage are uſed, the Plants 
will be richeſt : and where, with equal Tillage, there is more 
Manure, thoſe Plants will, in the natural Degree, be richer 
than where there is leſs. On this is founded the Obſervation, 
that where there has been moſt Dung uſed, the Crop is moſt 
ſubject to Mildew. But thoſe who have credited the Ac- 
counts heretofore given of this Accident, being occaſioned by 
Vapours from the Earth, having been led into a very erroneous 
Imagination by it: they have thought that the Vapours of 
the Dung cauſed the Mildew; whereas that Manure had 
indeed done nothing but its proper Office, and the Crop had 
fallen under this Misfortune from the great Richneſs the Plants 
received from it. Upon this Printiple the Farmer will fee 
that a good quantity of Manure will defend a Crop from 
Blights; and tho? it makes the Plants more liable to Mildew, 
that may be guarded againſt by other Meaſures. 

Let the Huſbandman keep in his Mind the DiſtinQ Nature 
of the Blight and Mildew, for this Reaſon : he ſees they re- 
quire a different Kind of Caution ; and in ſtarving his Crop 
to prevent the one, he may run it into the Danger of the 
other. | 

There is at all Times a great Quantity of Moiſture ex- 
haled from Trees and Plants, and the abundant Diſcharge of 
this, when there is not a due Supply, may occaſion both the 
Accidents of Blights and Mildew ; the firſt in the Spring, the 
other in Summer. It is the Opinion of Dr. HALEs, that 
when the Moiſture is exhaled from Trees, in a cold Spring, 
faſter than it is ſupplied from the Root, this occaſions that 
Blight in which we ſee the Bloſſoms and Leaves of Trees fall 
in Spring® : and, on the other Hand, when in the Heats of 
Summer the Quantity exhaled is vaſtly great, and the Plant 
is rich in theſe ſweet Juices, they may be exhaled when there 
is not a ſufficient ſupply of the others; and this the more, the 
greater the Heat is, and the richer the Ground has been made 
by Manure. 1 

This is an Accident in the Courſe of Nature, which often 
happens without any Damage following it; but when the 
Weather is leſs favourable there is great Miſchief : this being 
the real Cauſe of Mildew. Cob | 

In the Heat of the Day this ſweet Juice comes out; r 
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while the Heat continues it is not much perceived. It muſt 
have been rendered thin, in order to its getting out of the 
Veſſels ; and the Heat which affected that Change in it, keeps 
it in the ſame Condition, duringthe Time the Sun is above the 
Horizon. | 

At Sun-ſet this Juice would thicken from the cooler Tem- 

rature of the Air; but then the Dews cover the Surface of 
the Plant with Water ; this blends with the thick Juice which 
lies on the Leaves and waſhes it away. | | 

Whatever has been once diſſolved in a watery Liquor, will 
readily diſſolve in it again; and as this thick ſweet Matter was 
originally mixed with the watery Juices in the Veſſels of the 
Plant, it naturally and readily will mix with the Dew, which 
is alſo watery. This is Philoſophy, and this is Truth: the 
plaineſt Words beſt convey Knowledge. 

The Farmer ſees the natural and proper Courſe of Things, 
and in this there is no Accident, No Mildew is ſeen upon the 
Plant, tho? the Honey- Juice has been exſudated, becauſe it 
has been waſhed off again before it had Time to do Miſchief. 

If it had lain longer, it would have ſpread itſelf over the 
Surface of the Plant, ſtopped up its Pores, and ſpoiled its 
Growth; and it would have invited Inſects to feed upon it, 
which would have ſpread the Miſchief farther, as we have 
feen in Blights. | 

When the thick Juice is thus quickly waſhed off the Plant, 
no Harm happens : when it lies longer, the Mildew follows ; 
this is the Courſe of the Accident, | | 

There are Nights in which there is very little Dew; and, 
in this Caſe, as the thick Juice will remain on the Leaves, 
there is the Foundation laid for the Diſorder: but there are 
yet many Chances for the Crop's eſcaping. If a Shower of 
Rain falls the next Day, it will waſh away all, and there can 
be no Miſchief to the Plants: if this do not happen there is 
the Chance of another Night of Dew, and this will ſtill take 
Place. Even a third Night's Help from Dew, after two dry 
ones, will. anſwer the Purpoſe if there be a briſk Wind in 
the Morning ; but if otherwiſe there commonly comes on 
the Damage. Þ | 

A Wind at any Time, whether after Rain or after Dew, is 
of the greateſt Service againſt this Diſorder ; and it 1s for this 
Reaſon Corn, in open Fields, eſcapes this Danger more than 
in Encloſures. W | 

Every Article of Improvement has its Diſadvantages, which 
muſt be guarded againſt, otherwiſe they may ns 

| | | nce 
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lance the Benefit, Thus in the preſent Inſtance, the en- 
cloſing Land, and enriching it with Manure, both make the 
Crop the more liable to this Accident of Mildew, but they 
defend it from many others, d encreaſe the Product ſeven- 
fold. Therefore the Buſineſs of the Huſbandman is to guard 
againſt the Damage attending theſe Improvements, while he 
reaps their Benefit. 

He will now underſtand perfectly the two fundamental 
Points, 1. What is the Cauſe of Mildew; and 2. What are 
the Accidents that bring it on. He will therefore have a ra- 
tional Foundation for his Practice in guarding againſt the 
Diſorder, and in endeavouring to remedy it when it ſhall fall 
upon his Crops in ſpite of all his Caution, 


CHAP. XXVL Of the Prevention of Mildew. 
HEN the Huſbandman's Land is rich, and his Crop 


| ſtrong, let him be upon his Guard to perceive this 


Accident if it happen, that it may not be gone too far before 
he attempt a Remedy. 

Let him provide againſt it by making his encloſures larger 
for Corn Land than for Paſture ; and by leaving Openings at 
certain Diſtances, at the Height of about five Feet. | 

This is a new Practice we are ſenſible, but it is of the 
greateſt Importance. It may prevent half the Miſchiefs that 
happen to Crops in encloſed Ground. 

We have ſhewn in ſpeaking of Blights, the great Ne- 
ceſſity there is of the Air having a free Paſſage among Plants 
of every Kind; and this is always more or leſs obſtructed by 
Encloſures. The Winds that hurt a young Crop come 1n 
only from certain Quarters, theſe therefore may be defended 
thicker than the others; and this high Opening in other 
Places will give all the Advantage of Winds without their 
Damage. 

When this is done, there will- be much leſs Danger of 
Mildew than on other occaſions, but as it will happen ſome- 
times in open Fields as well as Encloſures, 'tis plain this can 
be no abſolute Remedy. . 

When the Days are hot and there is little Wind, and the 
Nights are without Dew, then the Farmer is to watch for 


Fear of being ſurprized by Mildews. On examining he will 
find when the Miſchief begins, and he will perceive this 


thick Juice ſticking to the Stalks, Leaves, and young Ears 
of his Corn. It will diſcolour them, and he will find it firſt 
by his Eye from that Circumſtance, and then by the Touch, 


for 
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for it will ſtick to his Fingers. The Conſequence of this is, 
that the Crop withers; the Veſſels that ſhould take in Moi- 
ure from the Air, as well as throw out the abundant Juices 
f the Plant are ſtop'd up, and the proper Courſe of Nature 
obſtructed. We have explained in a preceding Chapter, 
n what manner Trees and Plants are kept in a healthful State, 
and this free paſſage of their Leaves, and the reſt of their 
Surface, is a vaſt Article in their Oeconomy. The Top of 
he Corn Plant uſually ſuffers moſt by Mildew, and if it re- 
nin any Time, though it ſhould afterwards go off, yet the 
orn in the Ear never ripens kindly, but is lean and poor, and 


ght. 


It is of conſequence to the Farmer to know when this 


lccident happens, for this Reaſon; becauſe whatever Re- 
edy is in his Power muſt be applied in Time, otherwiſe the 
liſchief will remain even after the apparent Cauſe is re- 
oved. 

With reſpe& to the other Means of Prevention they are 
ew, and not very certain of Succeſs; however, as they can 
e attended with no Damage, it will be right to try them. 

The Fields being known where Mildews are moſt likely to 
appen, there muſt be Caution uſed accordingly. 

As Wheat is more ſubject to Mildew in theſe Places, than 
ther Kinds of Grain, and as it is known that the Freſhneſs 
f Manure makes it the more liable to the Accident, no ſmall 
ncloſure that has been newly dung'd, ſhould be fown with 
Vheat 3 but it ſhould in theſe places follow ſome other Crop, 


5 we have ſhewn various Methods of managing it in that 


deſpect. 

Of all the Kinds of Wheat, that which is called bearded 
Vheat is leaſt liable to Mildew z this Kind ſhould be ſown 
referably to any other, in Places where the Mildew is likely 
d happen. The reaſon of bearded Wheat eſcaping better 
an other Kinds is, that its Juices are thinner, though they 
equally rich ; ſo that when they are drawn forth by the 
un, they do not hang upon the Plant in that clammy Manner. 
This Incident in Nature ſhews the Method of attempting 
prevent the ſame Accident by Art, by thinning the Juices 
| the Plant. Manure takes various Effects, and the two 
ontrary are Dung and Soot. Experiments ſhew, that the 
uices of Plants enriched by Dung are the thickeſt of all 


inneſt, although the Encreaſe in Grain be as great from 
Vol. IV, ; R ond 


owever the uſeleſs Part of the Plant thrives, the Ear will be 


thers ; and that the Juices of thoſe enriched by Soot are the 
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one Manure as from the other. For this Reaſon let the Far. 

mer manure with Soot, where he has Reaſon to fear the 

Mildew ; and he may by that Means prevent it. 

Thoſe Reaſons have always moſt Weight which are up. 

Ba by Experience, and we have his Authority in this 
e. 


hk, op. Po os * 


HERTFORDSHIRE is the County where moſt Soot is uſed 
as a Manure, and I ſpeak from Experience, that no Count 
is in general ſo free from this Accident. 

Finally, the Farmer will find by examining from Year tg 


| Year, his own Crop, that the Wheat which is ſown lateſt | . 
moſt ſubject to Mildew ; and that which is ſown early very , 
ſeldom ſuffers by this Accident. U 

This is a very important Conſideration; and he will find ii 
the moſt eſſential of all Means for Prevention of this Diſo o 
der. Every Advantage is on the Side of early ſowing oil , 
Wheat, and this is among the principal of them. Milde 

come uſually at a certain Time of the Summer; and the " 
Corn that is tendereſt at that Time, is more ſubje& to bl 
damaged by them; when it has got a certain Degree oil 
Strength, this Accident will not be able to take much Efet 6 
upon it. - R 

A good Huſbandman, when he ſees what will, in ever 
Reſpe& moſt favour his Crops, eſpecially this of Whea a 
which is the richeſt of them all, will provide according 
that he may take the Advantage; and of all the Times in tg - 
Year he will find the Month of Aucus to be the beſt . 
this ſowing. | 

The Farmers who have been taught to believe Mildevg 1. 
came from the Clouds, have been led into a weak neglct oo . 
preparing againſt them: our Reader, who ſees what they at he 
and how cauſed, will find on the other Hand that ſo muy; | 
may be done to prevent this Miſchief, that upon providing ! C 


Time for the taking every Precaution, he will be under almoſ g, 
a moral Certainty of their eſcaping. 

If he will give his Encloſures Air Paſſages, ſow his Whe 
in them at an early Seaſon, and that after another Crop, n 
upon Dung, and with the Advantage of Soat Dreſſing, it 
Will need to have very little Fear of this terrible Acciden 
It may happen at any Time, and under any Circumſtance pa 
for there is no guarding againſt the Extream of ſome Seaton; tn. 
but he will nine Times in ten eſcape by this Practice; ani f 
ſee his own Fields healthful, while his Neighbours are wo ge. 
little. We ſhall, in the ſucceeding Chapter, ſhew what WF}. 
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to be done by Way of Remedy when the Accident happens : 
but *tts much better to prevent ſuch Accidents as theſe, than 
to remedy them, and happily for the Farmer it is much ea- 
ſier. N 


CHAP. XXV. Of the Remedies of Mildew. 


HE N the Crop has, by a Neglect of any of the 

needful Cautions laid down in the preceding Chapter, 
fallen under + the Misfortune of a Mildew, the Farmer is not 
to give it up at once, as entirely loſt, but to endeavour every 
thing for remedying the Diſorder. He could not go about 
this without the Knowledge we have given him of its Nature, 
but if he conſider this, and obſerve the Relief he ſometimes 
obtains from Nature, he will be led into a right Path for the 
helping himſelf. Art, on moſt Occaſions, does beſt when it 
moſt imitates Nature; but in theſe Caſes there is no Way elſe 
by which it can be ſerviceable. 

The Mildew is a thick clammy moiſture, which remaining 
upon Plants ſtops their Pores, and obſtructs their Growth, 
and the ripening of their Seeds. Nature waſhes it off by 
Rains, and blows it away when diſſolved in Dew by Rains. 

If Rain and Wind come ſoon after the Accident, the Far- 
mer therefore knows he has nothing to fear; but a few 
Days if they do not, will be of vaſt prejudice to him, there- 
fore this is the Time he is to ſeize for the doing himſelf 
Service. - | 

If a little Rain fall gently, and without any Wind, let 
him go into his Field and ſee whether it have done the Buſi- 
neſs: let him examine the Corn by his Sight and Touch, and 
he will ſoon find whether the Remedy ſent by Nature has 
been, or will be, effectual. If he find the clammy Liquor 
> WM vaſhed away he may ſit down in Peace; but if it remain upon 

the Corn he may expect Damage, and mult prepare to aſſiſt 
in the Remedy. | 

[ have ſeen when a ſoft Rain, coming immediately after a 
' Mildew, has been of the greateſt Diſadvantage, inſtead of any 
Benefit. The Mildew itſelf has only lodged upon the Tops of 
ſome Plants, and on the ſtalks and Leaves of others in ſmall 
Parcels, ſtaining them and corrupting them more or leſs in 
thoſe particular Spots. But when ſuch a drizzling Rain has 
"I fallen, it has diſſolved the thick Juice which cauſed the Mil- 
dew, without being able to carry it off. In this Manner it 
has ſpread it in a Kind of Glazing over the greateſt Part of 
the Plant, whereas naturally it would have only affected a few 

R 2 Places. 
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Places. This is the worſt fort of Mildew that can happen; 
and in this Caſe, when Nature has taken the firſt ſtep, but is 
not able to perform the whole Cure, Art is to be called in to 
her Aſſiſtance. : 

In this Situation which the Farmer will eaſily know from 
the Account here given of it, let him fend a couple, or ac. 
cording to the fize of the Field, more ſtout and careful Fel. 
lows in: let each of theſe cut a long pliant, and well tufted 
Aſh Bough, and leave all the Branches, Shoots, and Leaves 
upon them, except a few that may be cut off, juſt for the 
Convenience of Handling them. | 

Let theſe Men thus prepared go into the Furrows, dividing 
Piece by Piece the whole Field between them, and let them 
{weep off the wet and Mildew together, with ſoft ſtrokes of 
their Aſh Boughs. 

Theſe, with their Leaves, will make a Kind of ſoft and 
full bodied Bruſhes, which will ſweep off all without breaking 
a ſingle Stalk. The ſtrokes are to be made firſt very gently 
down, and then with a gentle flanting upwards, carrying on 
the Boughs a yard or two before they are brought above the 
Tops of the Plants. This is a ſecure and perfect Method of 
getting rid of the Mildew when ſome Rain has fallen, andM " 
there is no Wind to aſſiſt. It does the Buſineſs much more 
perfectly: it is a way of waſhing and wiping every Stem; ( 
and is in this Manner done with very little Trouble. 

When a Mildew 1s ſeen upon the Crop, and there comes P 
no Rain to waſh it away, the firſt Conſideration is, whether tl 
there be a good favourable Dew. In this Caſe the ſame A.M": 
ſiſtance may be given by Art, as in the other; and the Da-W © 
mage altogether prevented. 'The Dew will hang in large tl 
Drops, and is more eaſily got off than the Rain; and it melts tl 
the Mildew as effectually. If it remain till the Sun evaporate it 
then the Mildew is left behind, for Heat draws up only Wa- F 
ter; but if it becarried off any way before the Sun's Heat b 
take this Effect, the thick Juice, cauſing the Mildew, is car- ** 
ried away with it, and all Damage is prevented. | 

| Abriſk Wind, blowing early in the morning, will effect f. 
this; but, if there be none, ſome ſuch Courſe*muſt be uſed G 
$ as in the former Caſe: but as the Dew hangs in larger Drops = 
i] than the Rain, it will be eaſier diſſodged, and therefore ail © 
; ſhorter method may be taken than the bruſhing it off by Aſh- 
1 Boughs. To this purpoſe, a Couple of Men muſt be ſent 
. into the Field an hour before Sun-Riſe, with a long Cord; 
is | they muſt walk in the Furrows at the Diſtance of the Length 
1 pf the Cord; and one holding one End, and the other * 
; 1 ; ther 
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ther; they are thus to draw it over the Crop: this will lay ſo 
much hold, as to ſhake off all the Dew- drops; and the clami= 
tay Juice, which Cauſes the Mildew, will go with them. 

This is a ſhort, eaſy, and expeditious Method, ant it rarely 
fails of Succeſs ; no Injury whatever is done to the Corn, and 
the clammy Juice, thus rubbed off and ſcattered on the 
Ground, diſſolved as it is in the Dew, ſerves as a kind of Ma- 
nure; for nothing is richer than it, and the Whole gets to 
the Root. 

In theſe Caſes, we ſee the Boughs or the Cord ſerve in the 
Place of Winds, to ſhake off the Water in which the miſ- 
chievous Matter is lodged. But we have obſerved that, as in 
ſome Inſtances, there may want Wind, while there is Water 
enough, ſo in others, there may want both. "There may be 
no Showers, and the Nights may yield no Dew: this is a 
Condition nearly deſperate to the Huſhandman : no bruſhing 
or ſhaking will diſlodge the tlammy Moiſture, when it is not 
diſſolved firſt; and even the ſtrongeſt winds would, in this 
Caſe, anſwer ho Purpoſe. | 

As the Office of a Wind may be performed by Art, as 
we have ſhewri, ſo that of Rain and Dew might, if there 
were Conveniencies; but they are commonly wanting or. fuch 
Occaſions. 

If the Crop be of ſmall Extent, and there happen to be a 
Pond or Spring of Water near, the Owner may ſprinkle over 
the whole with an Engine, with a Fan full of ſmall Holes at 
its Top; and, after this, the Boughs or the Cord, according 
to the Exigence of the Caſe, will anſwer the Purpoſe. Thus 
the Mildew may be diluted and cleared off, by Means altoges 
ther artificial: but there ſeldom are Opportunities of doing it: 
indeed, never in the full Extent in very large Concerns. 
However, by this the Huſbandman ſees the Compaſs of what 
he can do, or what he can attempt, and he may ſuit his Ope- 
tations to the Occaſions, | 

The Crops of Corn are not the only ones which may require 
the Huſbandman's Care in this particular; many other 
Growths are as frequently affe&ed by it ; indeed, all Kinds 
are more or leſs liable to it, and he is therefore to watch in 
every inſtance, and uſe this Precaution for every particular; 
which in many other Kinds, will come more eaſily into Uſe 
than in this. 5 

We have recommended to him the Planting of Hops, and 
2 him very great Advantages from that Crop; but 

ps are no more exempt from Milde w than other Growths 5 
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frequently they are damaged, and ſometimes they are altoge- 
ther deſtroyed by this Accident. 

There is no Crop need more careful Watching on this Ac- 
count. We have laid down the Methods of examining whe. 
ther it be coming on; and, according to the early Notice of 
the Miſchief, obtained by theſe Means, will be the Proſpect of 
Succeſs in the Remedy. | 

As ſoon as the leaſt Appearance of it is perceived, let the 
Plants be watched; and, after a Shower, if any falls, or if 
not, early in'the Morning, while they are wet with Dew, let 


them be well ſhook, Poles and all; if this do not prove ſuff- 


cient, let them be bruſhed with the Aſh-Boughs, taking Care 
not to hurt them, for it will be eaſy with theſe leafy Bruſhes 
to wipe over ever Part, and not bruiſe or break any. 
When there is Rain or Dew this Method will be ſure of 
Succeſs in the mildewed Hop-Ground ; and when there is nci- 
ther, the Engine muſt be called in to ſprinkle the Plants. 
This may be done very conveniently and eaſily in a Hop- 
Ground, tho? it can ſcarce be performed at all in a Corn- 
Field of any Extent; and it will be very well worth the La- 
bour, becauſe it will anſwer a double Purpoſe : it will at once 
clean the Plants, and Water the Ground. This is always uſe- 
ful, in the higheſt Degree, to Hops, when the Seaſon is dry 
toward the Time of their growing to Ripeneſs: and frequently 
it will happen, that the Produce ſhall be greater after this, 
than if no ſuch Accident had happened. 
| Having thus gone through the Care of the Land, and Ma- 
nagement of a Crop under every Circumſtance, nothing re- 
mains for the compleating this Part of our Work, but the in- 
forming the Farmer how he may beſt preſerve his Corn when 
he has reap'd and threſh'd it: and this we ſhall give in the 
Words of a Correſpondent, to whom we have been often be- 
fore obliged on the moſt intereſting Occaſions 3- and whole 
Diſcoveries and Improvements on this Head demand the 
'Thanks of the Publick, more than the Labours of moſt other 
Enquirers. | 1 | 
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A 
Db R SU RTT 
OF A 


Ventilating Granary, 


For the Preſervation of Corn in a State of Reſt ; with 


, 


the Plan and Conſtruction of it : Alſo, ſome Obſervas 
tions and Directions about ſound, and tainted or ills 
ſaved Wheat, with Reſpect to their Preſervation in 
this Kind of Granary. F 


Principles upon which this Gratiaty is built, 


A R, conſequently Dryneſs and Coolneſs, duly adminiſ- 
I tered together, with ſufficient Security againſt Verminz 
ſeem to be the Eſſentials neceſſary to the moſt convenient Me- 
thods of preſerving Corn, for all its Uſes, for ſeveral Years tos 
gether in a Granary or Magazine, without ſtirring. ; 

N. B. A Granary or Magazine, on theſe Principles, ſhould 
not be built in a confined Situation; as, near the ſhade or 
Shelter of Trees or Buildings, but where the oppoſite Eaſt 
and Weſt Sides of ſuch Granary may be properly expoſed to 
thoſe Points : in which Caſe moſt of the intermediate Points 
between them and the North and South, will act upon this 
Granary more or leſs, according to the Velocity of the Wind, 
by fixing the Folding Doors thereof properly, at ſuch Times 
when the Corn is to be ventilated. 2: FA T 


RerxzRENCES to the PLAN. n 


Plate 1. Elevation of the Granary or Magazine to be built 
of Brick or Stone, of various Dimenſions, according to the 
Occaſions of the Owner; but here (as a Specimen) only 46 
Feet long by 17 broad, from Out to Out. . 

1 Fe fag Section of the Granary Lengthways through tha 
A oy $M 
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B. B. B. B. The Garret, all in one Chamber, into which 
the Corn may be received by Means of a Crane or pully fixed 
over the Door (k) (Plate 1) on the North Gable of the Build. | 
ing ; to which Door a Ladder, or Flight of Stairs on the Out- 
fide of the ſaid Gable may communicate, This Garret may 
occaſionally be made Uſe of as a Store Room for Corn, that 
has already been preſerved two or three Years in the Cham. | 
bers below, marked (C. C. C.) or for other Kinds of dry , 
Goods, leaving a few Air Holes only in the Gable Ends of 
this Garret Story. | 

C. C. C. Three Chambers where the Corn is to be firſt * 
repoſited, in order to receive the neceſſary Ventilations for a |! 
Year or two, or more, till perfectly cured or fold ; each 
Chamber here, about 13 Feet ſquare, by 12 high ; to be di- 
vided from each other by Brick Partitions (m. m.) carried up 
from the Ground. The ſides of theſe Chambers to be neatly 
covered with Stucco Plaiſter. | 

G. G. G. The Floors of theſe Chambers, to be ſupported | 
with whole double Deals laid Edgeways, and covered with | 
narrow Deal Boards, not exceeding fix Inches in Breadth, 
leaving a Space of near an Inch between each Board, that 
Room may be given for the Air to aſcend equally through 
theſe ſeveral Interſtices in the Floors, in order to ventilate the 
Corn contained in theſe Chambers, as Occaſion requires. (vid. 
Plate 3. Fig. 1.) Theſe Floors, or at leaſt the Interſtices be- 
tween the Boards, to be covered with cloſe Wire Grating, | 
that will not admit the Grain to paſs through; or the Floors 
may be covered entirely with a proper thin, but ſtrong Hair 
Cloth, nailed down round the Confines of the Floors, before 
the Corn is lodged. . 

G. G. G. Small Trap Doors (vid. Pl. 3. Fig. 1) to be 
made a Foot ſquare each, one in the Centre of each Floor; 
which may be opened occaſionally, to let out the Corn into 
the Ground Chambers for Uſe or Sale; and may at ſuch 
Times, if a briſk Wind ſets in and through the Ground Cham- 
bers, prove a good Winnowing to ſuch Corn to prepare it for 
Market, eſpecially if the ſaid Trap Doors be humoured by 
the Hand, ſo as to let fall the Stream of Corn thin and dif- 
fuſed on the clean ground Floors. Theſe Trap Doors to be 
free from Wire Grating or Hair Cloth, over their Dimenſions; 
to be affixed by Hinges, ſo as to open into the Ground Cham- 
bers; at other Times kept faſtened with a croſs Iron Bar Sta- 
ple and Pad-Lock, to prevent Imbezelment. The Ceilings of 
the Chambers C, C. C, muſt be made as much Air Proof as 
95 | | 1 may 
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may be, either by ſome excellent cloſe Plaiſter Ceiling, or 
only by caulking the Joints in the Garret Floor above, pitching 
the Seams afterwards, and daſhing drift Sand on the Seams af- 
ter the hot Pitch Bruſh, by which Means no Air can paſs out of 
the Chambers C. C. C. except through the Flues (L. L. L.) 
L. L. L. The Flues, to be made of a Piramidal Figure, 
with Beams erected at the four Angles of each Flue, well 
barred and braced together, and covered with Laths and Plaiſ- 
ter, ſo as to be tight and Air-Proof ; to be four Feet ſquare 
each at their Baſes, and well fixed in the Garret Floor, and 
to the Roof Timbers ; to be erected directly over the Trap 
Doors (G.G.G.) and elevated twelve or fourteen Feet above 
the Ridge of the Roof of the Building ; their Openings at 
their Tops to be a Foot ſquare each ; a Piece of Braſs Net- 
Grating to be fixed half an Inch within their Muzzles, to pre- 
vent Sparrows or other Annoyances deſcending to the Corn be- 
low, and alſo to admit of a Cover or Valve, falling cloſe on 
their Muzzles. Theſe Muz7les to be well guarded from Rain 
and Snow by proper Umbrellas, elevated a little above them, 
and well fixed to the Continuation of the four Beams of the 
Flues. The Valves juſt mentioned to be made of ſquare 
Pieces of Oak Board, exceeding the ſquare Dimenſions of the 
Orifices of the Flues, by two Inches on every Side ; a Plate of 
Lead of five or fix Pounds weight, to be nailed on the Top 
of each Valve; the Valves underneath to be lined with Buff, 
well ſoaked in Pickle, to attract the Moiſture of the Air, ſwell 
and ſtop cloſe. Theſe Valves to open or ſhut by Means of a 
ſmall Cord, faſtened to a very ſhort croſs Sling of the like 
Cord, which croſs Sling communicates, and is made faſt to 
four Staples in the four Corners of each Valve; that the Valves 
may be raiſed and lowered evenly on their reſpective Muzzles, 
by Means of a ſmall Cord paſſing over a Pully fixed under 
the Centre of the Umbrella, and down between the Lath and 
Plaiſter ; and the boarded Lining of the Flue comes out to 
hand in the Garret, through a ſmall Hole in one Side of the 
Flue, which Hole ſhould be made through a piece of Wood 
fixed in the Framing of the Flue; and the upper Edge of the 
ſaid Hole, on the inſide of the Flue, ſhould be guarded by a 
ſmall Roller of Wood, to eaſe the Friction of the Cord upon 
drawing up the Valve, and keeping it in that Situation by a 
Weight ſomewhat ſuperior to that of the Valve itſelf, hung 
to the Cord End in the Garret, or the Cord may be made faſt 
to a Hook in the Garret Floor, making Allowance for the 
lengthening and ſhortening of the Cord by the Weather, that 
it may not be in Danger of breaking; theſe Valves or Covers 


ſhould 
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ſhould alſo be guided in their raiſing and lowering, by four 
fixed upright ſmooth wooden Bars, which may lodge them 
equally on the Squares of their reſpective Flue Mouths, Theſe 
Valves or Covers might be contrived to be opened and ſhut by 
other Methods, but this ſeems to be one of the moſt ſimple, 
and leaſt liable to Diſorders and Repairs. The chief Uſe of 
theſe Valves (and a very conſiderable one) is the keeping out 
the moiſt foggy Air from deſcending upon the Corn, when the 
Granary is not to be ventilated | 

1.1.1, Trap Doors in the Garret Floor, for laying in the 
Corn into the Chambers C.C.C to be two Feet and a half 
{quare each, well fitted to their receiving Jambs, and made 
tight with Clay well tempered with Salt and water, after the 
Chambers are charged with Corn. 

D.D.D. The Ground, or loweſt Chambers that ſhould 
be admitted in a Building of this Nature, the Sides of which to 
be ſmooth plaiſtered, that Rats or Mice may not be able to 
aſcend to the Corn-Floor, nor ſhould any Goods or Lumber 
be admitted into theſe Ground Chambers, becauſe they would 
diminiſh the Diameter of the Quantity of Air to be admitted 
into them, and conſequently of its Weight and Preſſure ne- 
ceſlary to force its Way up through the Interſtices left in the 
Corn Floors, as before deſcribed. 

E. E. E. Large Folding Doors to each Ground Chamber, 


opening outwards; which, when ſet open and properly fixed, 


may catch the drying Side Winds, and dire& them into their 
reſpective Chambers. The like folding Doors to be on each 
Side of the Building, Eaſt and Weſt, oppoſite to each other, 
ſo that upon ventilating the Corn above, the Windward Doors 
only are to be opened; at all other Times, when moiſt Wea- 
ther prevails, all the Doors, as well as the Valves before- 
mentioned, to be kept ſhut and cloſe as poſſible ; for which 
Reaſon theſe Folding Doors are to be truly fitted to their 
Jambs, as alſo to their upright centre Poſts where they meet, 
bolt and lock, or by a ſtrong croſs Bar and Pad-Lock on their 
Outſide ; and the Borders of theſe Doors, at all their Meetings 
on the Inſide, ſhould have a Liſt of Buff nailed rgund them 
with Sprigs, in order to prevent an Indraught of moiſt and 
foggy Air, as much as poſlible. Ib: 
Mice and other groſs Vermin, will find great if not inſuper- 
able Difficulty, to get Admittance into this Granary ; and In- 
ſects infeſting it, may be deſtroyed by Brimſtone ſet on Fire 
occaſionally in the Grind Chambers, keeping the folding 


Doors, as well as the Valves above, cloſe ſhut at ſuch Toes 
- 0 
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of ſtoving, and it ſhould be well ſtoved before it be repleniſhed 


with Corn. 5 : 

It is ſufficient only to remind many People, that the Acid 
Fume of Brimſtone confined, kills all Inſects within its Cir- 
culation, and no Doubt diſcourages their Approach for ſome 
Time after; and may probably tend to abate Fermentation in 
the Grain, which is generally, if not always, occaſioned by 
ſuperabundant Moiſture and Heat. 


REASONS offered for the Operation and Effects of this VexTI- 
- LATING GRANARY. 


When the dry ponderous Air is directed into the Ground 
Chambers, by their folding Doors, and ſtrongly preſſed in by 
the continual impelling Force of its own Current; being there 
accumulated, it will endeavour to expand itſelf on every fide, 
by its own elaſtick Spring: and ſo paſſing through the Inter- 
ſtices, before-mentioned, in the Floor above it, at the leaſt 
reſiſting Vents will inſinuate itſelf through the Wire Grating 
or Hair Cloth, into the numerous Interſtices between the 
Grains of Corn; through which its Motion will be greatly 
expedited by Means of the Flues above, when open; as the 
Air at their Tops being above forty Feet from the Ground, 
will be much rarer than in the Ground Chamber below, 
where it will be greatly condenſed by the Preſſure of the ſu- 
perincumbent Atmoſphere, and alſo by the impelling Wind or 
Current of Air, continually driven into the loweſt Chambers. 
The Air therefore, always endeavouring to expand itſelf in the 
loweſt Chambers, to thoſe Parts where it finds leaſt Preſſure 
and Reſiſtance, will continually tend from the loweſt Parts up- 
wards, and ſo produce an adequate Circulation of Air through 
the whole Bulk of Corn, whereby it will be ventilated and 
kept cool, dry, and ſweet, though in a ſtate of Reſt, for ſe- 
veral Vears together, and longer than the private Owner 
ſhould lie out of his Money. 


Farther Obſervations on the Uſefulneſs of this Kind of Granary. 


In this Kind of Granary, Wheat may be lodged in Bulk 
ten or twelve Feet ſquare every Way, or whatever the ſquare 
Contents of the Corn Chambers be, the Wheat may lie 
therein within a Foot, or half a Foot of the Ceiling, but half 
a Foot is a good Diſtance at firſt laying in the Corn, forit will 
ſoon ſink lower as it dries. This is a vaſt Advantage in Stowage 


over the old Granaries, where they dare not lay the 9 
or 
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for along Time after laying it in, above eighteen or twenty 
four inches deep, and that too, frequently turned and aired by 
Hand-labour and Expence, for fear of its heating, muſting, 
and breeding the Wevil; whereas this Kind of Granary, ven- 


tilated as it were, per ſe, and in a Manner without any Trou- 
ble or Ex pence attending it, will preſerve at leaſt five Times 


the Quantity of Wheat upon every Foot of its Flooring more 
than the old-faſhioned Granaries can do. 

N. B. The Ground Chambers need not be above ſeven 
Feet high, under the Floor Timbers; and a Brick Floor, ot 


one of Clay, Lime, and Smiths Duſt well tempered together, | 


is fitteſt for the Ground Floor. | 

In large Military or Publick Magazines, greater Bulks of 
Corn may be ſupported by upright Props under the Floors, 
and the Ventilation proportioned by adding more Flues to each 
Corn Chamber, and proportioning the Dimenſion of the fold- 

ing Doors thereto, or the number of them. | 
The Author having never ſeen or heard of any Granary 
of this Kind in Practice, ſubmits it to publick Scru- 

tiny, Cenſure, or improvement. 


The Diſtinfion and Difference between ſound and tainted or da- 
maged Wheat, and their different Treatments in Order 10 
their Preſervation in this Kind of Granary. 


If Wheat be dry and well ſaved at Harveſt, free from black, 
blighted, or ſooty Ears, has afterwards had its due Sweat and 
Melioration in Rick, Cock, or Barn, for five or ſix Months, 
and after threſhing out, has been well cleanſed and ſcreened; 
ſuch Wheat may truly be called ſound, and when lodged in 
this Kind of Granary, may be eaſily preſerved therein for 
many Years, by ordinary and moderate Ventilations. 

For Inſtant&e, being threſhed out in January or FEBRU- 
ARY after reaping, well cleanſed, and lodged in this Granary; 
it may be ventilated once a Week, if Opportunity offers, for 
the firſt two or three Months in Spring, which will be a great 
Advantage to the Grain, before the ſultry heats of Summer 
come on, when it ſhould be ventilated as often as a proper 
Breeze or Gale of Wind offers, and once a Month, a few 
Matches of Brimſtone ſet on Fire in the Ground Chambers, 
as before directed; in the Autumn, the Winter, and Spring 
following, two or three "Times a Month may be ſufficient to 
© ventilate, without applying the Brimſtone Fumes ; but the 

ſecond Summer ventilate twice or thrice a Month, and apply 
the Fumes once or twice during this ſecond Summer _— 
| | W. 
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which Time it may be ſufficient to ventilate once a Month 
during the ſecond Autumn, Winter and Spring, and twice a 


Month during the third ſummer, when it may be ſaid to be 


thoroughly cured. 

It may not be amiſs during the firſt Year or two after the 
Wheat is lodged in this Granary, to inſpe& the Condition of 
the Corn, by opening the Trap Doors in the Garret Floor, 
eſpecially in Summer Time once or twice; for as Moiſture or 
Vapour of the Corn will always riſe to the Surface of the 
Bulk, though the Centre may be dry, ſo the Appearance of 
the Surface, as to Moiſture or dryneſs, may regulate the 
Number of Ventilations neceſſary for its Preſervation. 

It is certain from Experience, that found Corn that has 
been well preſerved in common Granaries, by frequent Turn- 
ings and Winnowings, and afterwards laid two or three Feet 
deep, or more, ſeldom fweats, gives, or ferments after the 
firſt two Years, except it receives accidental Wet or Moiſture, 
from which it is eaſily freed with a little Care; whereas it is 
a long Time parting with its natural internal Moiſture, which 
is the greateſt Enemy to its Preſervation. bs 

It is no leſs certain that Wheat, being well preſerved by any 
Method whatſoever, has, after ſeveral Years ſo kept, been 
found to produce more and better Flour for Bread, than ſome 
of the ſame Field and Crop did ſoon after its being threſhed 
out; becauſe the aqueous Humidity of the Grain evaporat- 
ing by keeping ſome Years, the Flour comescleaner from 1ts 
thin Bran under the Stone. 

It is equally certain, that Wheat ſo preſerved for ſeveral 
Years, has proved very good Seed Corn, and probably not ſo 
liable to produce the ſmutty Ear; Exceſs of Moiſture, either 
in the Seed, the Soil, or the Seaſons, being the chief Cauſe 
of that grievous Complaint, except the Seed itſelf be ſmutty, 
and then the Crop alſo will be ſmutty notwithſtanding dry 
Seaſons. | 

But if Wheat has been ill-ſaved at Harveſt, or be in a 
contrary Condition, in any or all Reſpects, to the found 
Wheat deſcribed above, which would certainly give it a 
ſtrong Tendency to heat and Fermentation, ip a Bulk of ten 
or twelve Feet deep, and ſo induce the Wevil, and other 
Maladies, to the further Damage or Deſtruction of the 
Wheat, It will therefore in this Caſe be neceſlary firſt to 
cleanſe well by Screen or Tryer, after which give it a very 
gentle and flow drying upon a Kiln, equal only to a ſtrong 
Sun Heat, till the Grain be ſomewhat hard under the Teeth ; 
then laying it pn a Floor to cool, for ſome Hours, put | into 
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Sacks half filled and tied faſt, and ſo rub the Wheat well 
therein on a ſmooth Floor with both Hands, frequently turn- 
ing the Sacks over every Way, in order to looſen and free the 
Grain from its black footy Duſt ; then winnow clean, after 
which it may be laid into this Granary ten or twelve Feet 
deep, and there treated in every Reſpect like Wheat origi- 
nally ſound. 

Such Wheat, after ſuch Treatment, will turn out much 
better for Bread, though kept two or three Years or more in 
this Granary, and ſell for a good deal more Money than it 
would have fetched in its firſt tainted and foul Condition. 

Yet fuch Wheat, though by this Method made proper for 
Bread, ſhould by no Means be uſed for Seed; for Kiln- 
drying, more or leſs} abates or deſtroys its vegetative Quality; 
and even without drying, a diſtempered Seed ſeldom or never 
fails of producing a diſtempered Crop. 

J'S 
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Of the Diſeaſes of Cattle and their Remedies. 
In FIVE SECTION:S. 
SECT. L OF HORSES. 


The 1 N-T-R OD -UC:T-1-Q-N. 
E have now according the Courſe and Method ark 


ed out in our Plan, gone thro' every Article of the 
Farmer's Concern reſpecting the Choice of his Cattle for 
Stock; and the Growth and management of every uſeful 
Plant that he ſhall have Occaſion to cultivate. We come 
now to conſider thoſe Diſorders to which the ſeveral Kinds of 
Cattle are liable, the Methods of guarding againſt them, and 
the Medicines moſt approved in their Cure. 

We have had Occaſion to obſerve, on many Occaſions, 
how greatly. the Farmer is miſ-led by thoſe who ſhould give 
him Information in reſpect of the Management of his Crops; 
but this is an Article leſs underſtood, and more injudiciouſſy 
treated than any other; and it is, at the ſame Time, of the 


greateſt Concern. The Loſs of his Cattle is not to be re- 
| cruited 
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cruited but at a very conſiderable Expence; and the Care of 
them is, in general, committed to Perſons ſo very ignorant, 
that little better than their abſolute Loſs can be expected, 
when they fall into any conſiderable Diſorder. They muſt 
have Strength indeed, and good Luck into the Bargain, if they 
can eſcape from their Diſeaſes and ſuch DoQtors. 

Unhappily, while thoſe Perſons, who undertake the Cure 

of theſe Creatures, are ſo ill qualified to ſucceed in it, the 
Farmer himſelf is leſs able to judge right, than they are to 
act. It is a Part of needful Knowledge fartheſt of all re- 
moved from his Enquiries, and he is obliged to ſubmit to 
every thing. 
A few names of Diſorders got by Rote, are generally the 
whole Stock of the Country Leech's Knowledge, and theſe 
he applies at Random to any Diſorder that comes before him, 
boldly, becauſe he knows none can contradict him. 

A ſmaller Store of Remedies ſerves his Purpoſe, than of 
Names for the Diſorders; for theſe are People who, like the 
advertiſing DoQtors, cure many Diſeaſes with one Medicine. 
Their Phyſic they uſe as much at Random as the Names of 
Diſorders; and the unhappy Farmer 1s ſtripped both of his 
Cattle and his Money by their Ignorance. If they deſtroy the 
Beaſt, which would, if let alone, have of itſelf recovered, 
he is perſuaded the violence of the Diſorder killed it, and ſa- 
tisfies his Mind that he has done all he could. 

This is the Condition of the Knowledge Country Pre- 
tenders, in general, have of the Diſeaſes of Cattle: *tis 
impoſſible to repreſent it worſe than it is; but from this 
Condition of Ignorance we hope to reſtore it in the ſucceeding 
Chapters. ; | 

We ſhall inſert in them nothing but what is the Reſult of 
Experience. We ſhall inform the Owner what he may do 
for his Cattle himſelf, and lay down ſuch plain Rules for the 
Condud᷑ of others, that he will be able to know whether they 
act according to Reaſon and Knowledge. 

If the Practitioners will ſtudy in the ſame Pages, we pro- 
miſe them, they will find only Truth and what Experience 
confirms : we requeſt them to peruſe them carefully, not only 
for the Farmer's Sakes, but their own ; and hope they will 
conſider the Harſhneſs of what we have been obliged to 
ſay, as no more than a juſt Repreſentation of their Need for 
better Information: *tis one of thoſe Wounds that is neceſſa 
to be opened deep, in order to reach the Cauſe of the Mala- 


dy; and tfiey know theſe ſoon heal when proper Methods are 
followed. | 


The 
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The Freedom we have taken with their profeſſion, is to 
let the Farmer into his Danger, in repoſing two much Conß. 
dence in his Knowledge; for it is for his Service we are 
writing: at the ſame Time we ſhall obſerve, that there are | 
many particular Practitioners of more Knowledge; and to | 
theſe we refer what we ſhall publiſh on the Subject, deſiring | 
them to be Judges between us and their more ignorant Bre- 
thren, whether they do not deſerve all we have told the 
Farmer concerning them, by their raſh PraQice, and whether 
what we ſhall propoſe to them be not founded on the true 
Principles of the Art, We write for real Uſe, and have no 
Reſpect of Perſons. 

The Horſe is the moſt valuable Creature in the Farmer's 
Stock, both with Reſpe& to his Price and his Uſe. The 
whole Care of chuſing, managing, and breeding this Ani- 
mal, we have delivered in a preceding Part; but, in this 
Place, he claims a very particular Regard, both for the fre- 
quent Diſorders to which he is liable, and the familiar and ea- 0 
ſy Methods by which the far greater Part of them may be re- A 
medied, when they are rightly underſtood. | 

We ſhall give Directions for preparing the ſeveral Kinds ( 
of Medicines uſeful on ordinary Occaſions; and we ſhall alſo 
enter upon the worſt Diſeaſes to which he is ſubject, not con- 
tenting ourſelves, in the cuſtomary Way, with ſetting down 
the Name of the Diſeaſe, and then the Remedy for it ; but 
explaining what it is, before we give Directions what ſhould - 
be done to cure it. Without this, all that can be written is 
| uſeleſs; and this has been the Reaſon that from what has hi- 
therto been publiſhed on this Matter, ſo little Good has ac- 
crued, or ſo ſmall a ſhare of Knowledge has been commus- 
nicated either to the Farrier or to the Farmer. 


CHAP. I. Of the Glanders. 


E have taken for the firſt Conſideration, under the 
Article of the Diſeaſes of Horſes, this which is the 
moſt important of- them all, and, in general, the leaſt un- 
derſtood. | 

Many have called it incurable; and indeed, according to 
the old Practice, it muſt have been ſo: for if ever a Horſe re- 
covered under that Management, Nature muſt have per- 
formed the Cure: it is impoſſible they ſhould ſo much as have 
aſſiſted in it, who knew nothing of the Seat and Nature of the 
Diſeaſe. | 0 FAR 
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Of late Vears ſome Perſons of Skill have undertaken 
the Cure of Horſes; Anatomy has been called in to aſſiſt 
in the Operations, and Diſſections made of morbid Bodies 
of that Animal, to ſhew the Cauſe, Situation, and Nature 
of their Diſeaſes. 

From this rational Method of Study, we have been made 
acquainted with the Origin and true Nature of the Diſorders 
of theſe Creatures, and thence may proceed properly to the 
Cure. 

With Reſpect to the Glanders, this was more wanted 
than in Regard of any other Diſorder; and it is but very 
lately we have attained the Knowledge. A Farrier to the 
King's Stables in Parts, his Name LArossk, made the 
Diſcovery ; and the Royal Academy of Sciences received and 
adopted it. This is the true Road to Knowledge; when the 
moſt honourable Aſſemblies will receive and give their SanQi- 
on to Truth, from every Hand that offers it, and do Honour 
to any one who can do Service to the Public. 


CHAP. II. Of the miſtalen Notions concerning the 
-  Glanders. 


HE Glanders is a Diſorder ſo well known, that it 

may ſeem ſuperfluous to give any Account of its Ap- 

pearance; but nothing is leſs underſtood, in general, than 

its Cauſe. Dt 

It is a Running at the Noſtrils. Firſt there is a whitiſh 

Liquor diſcharged ; afterwards, as the Diſeaſe gathers Strength, 
a browniſh Matter ; and, laſt of all, a bloody Water. 

All theſe are voided in very great Quantities, ſo that the 
Horſe is offenſive to the Sight, and the Diſcharge waſtes him 
continually. 

This is the Diſeaſe called the Glanders, which has deſtroyed 
Thouſands of Horſes; and from which very few have eſcaped 
that were once ſeized with it : not that the Diſorder is incura- 
ble, but that from a univerſal Miſtake, concerning its Nature, 
none knew how to go about to cure it. | 7 
The Reader will be aſtoniſhed, that among ſo many Con- 
jectures as have been made about this Diſeaſe, none came near 
the right ; and that People ſhould ſearch in the remoteſt Parts 
of the Body for the Seat of a Diſorder, which all the Time 
was ſituated where it appeared. ; 

The various Opinions that have been advanced concerning 
the Origin and Nature of the Diſeaſe, have occaſioned vari- 
ous and almoſt innumerable Methods of treating it to be pro- 
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Poſed, and theſe Opinions being all erroneous as to the Cauſe, 


it is no Wonder that not one Horſe was ever cured by the | 
Methods eſtabliſhed on thoſe Principles. Where the Truth 
is not known, wrong Gueſſes are endleſs, and all that is 


founded upon them muſt be alſo erroneous. 
The oldeſt Authors on theſe Subjects, ſuppoſed the Seat 
of the Diſorder to lie in the Brain; and they imagined that, 


at laſt, the Brains themſelves run out thro? the Noſtrils, and 
to that attributed the Death of the Creatures: miſtaken and 
erroneous as ſuch an Opinion was, theſe were got nearer the | 


Place of the Diſorder than many who followed. 
The next Conjecture was, that the Diſeaſe lay in the Back- 
Bone; and that the Diſcharge thro? the Noſe proceeded from 


the Marrow of that Part. This was a received Opinion | 


many Years among our Farriers, and is fo, in moſt Places, 
to this Day; from whence they call the Diſorder, The 
Mourning of the Chine. , | 

Later Authors have ſuppoſed the Diſeaſe to be in the Liver, 
ſome in the Lungs, ſome in the Kidneys, and others in the 
Spleen : to all theſe proper Remedies have been propoſed ; and 
the Glanders has been attempted to be cured by Diuretics 
and Deobſtruents. WE CET 

Mr. SOLLEYSEL, an Author of great Credit, adopts al 
theſe Parts as poflible Seats of the Diſorder; and traces the 
Matter by Way of the Cæliac Vein, up to the Head, where 
he ſuppoſes it is lodged upon the Parotid Glands, and thence 
diſcharged through the Noſtrils. This appeared fo learned, 
that it was ſuppoſed it muſt be true: People are always ready 
to reverence what they do not underſtand; and the Farrier 
and the Farmer thought nothing could be a Secret to a Man 
who could uſe ſo many Words they never heard before. On 
this was founded a Practice for the Cure, which, like the reſt, 
was as ineffectual as the Syſtem was erroneous. 

After this, the Lungs were conſidered as the Seat of the 
Diſorder. Others attributed it to Knots and Swellings under 
the Caul: the Authors of the Dictionary of Txtvaux, 4. 
dopt the former of theſe Opinions; and the latter is found 
among the Syſtems in our Mr. CHamBrrs. 

We have named theſe ſeveral Opinions, to tell the Farmer 
that they are erroneous. Experience, Diſſections, and cer- 
tam Obſervations, - have ſhewn they are falſe : let him there- 
fore take Care that he is not miſ-led by them, and that he 
place no Dependance upon the Methods of Cure founded 
upon them. RP Ones” | 

Y q 
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In general, all internal Medicines are uſeleſs in this Caſe. 
The Horſe may have a bad State of Blood at that Time, and 
this may render the Cure, in the Method here to be propoſed, 
more difficult. In this Caſe, the common Sweetners of the 
Blood may be properly given at the Time he is under Cure; 
ſuch as Brimſtone and Antimony among his Corn, but other- 
wiſe they are not wanted. | 


C H A P. III. Of the real Situation and Cauſe of the 
Glanders. | 


FTE R all that has been written plainly or pompouſly, 
learnedly or ignorantly, on this Subject, it is plain 
from obſerving the Nature and Progreſs of the Diſorder, 
and from the fruitleſs Attempts founded on theſe Opinions 
to remedy it, that the Caufe doth not lie either in the Brain 
or the Back-Bone, the Liver or the Lungs, the Spleen or the 
Kidneys. 

Anatomy, Obſervation, and a certain and regular Method 
of Cure, founded upon thoſe Experiments and Obſervations, 
prove that the Seat of the Diſorder is where it appears; that 
no Part of the Creature is affected but the Noſtrils ; and that 
the Diſeaſe really lies in the Glands, which are ſituated in the 
thin Skin that covers their Inſide. 

When the Glanders are only in one of the Noſtrils, a 
ſtrict Examination ſhews that the Gland, or, as Farriers call 
it, the Kernel, which lies near the Jaw-Bone on the ſame 
Side, 1s found to be ſwelled and inflamed, and not that on the 
other Side; but as ſoon as both Noſtrils run, then both theſe 
Kernels are found to be ſwelled in the ſame Manner. 

This Diſorder may very naturally proceed from a Cold, 
without the Blood's being at all concerned in it; though it 
may happen, in other Caſes, that the Blood is bad at the 
ſame Time, and then the Diſeaſe will be more difficult ta 
cure. . 

When theſe Kernels are inflamed, the Running at the 
Noſe comes on, and this is the firſt and gentleſt Stage of the 
Diſorder. The Horſe's holding down his Head to feed, and 
its natural Situation, combine to increaſe this Running; and 
thus a Diſorder is begun in a natural Way, and continued by 
natural Means, which is generally ſtrengthning itſelf, while 
the Farriers are attempting its Cure by Drenches ; not one of 
which can poſſibly have the leaſt Effect upon it, becauſe they 
are levelled at an imaginary Cauſe, 3 
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For the Satisfaction of thoſe who would not part with the 
Opinion of the Glanders proceeding from Diſorders of the 
Lungs and Spleen, or the Liver and Kidnies, all theſe Parts 
have been examined by Diſſection, in Horſes that have died 
with the Diſorder upon them in its utmoſt Violence, and they 
have been found all ſound : therefore it is plain they have no 
Share in the Cauſe: it lies wholly, as we have ſhewn, in 
the Parts where it appears. It may come from a ſimple Cold 
in the Horſe, without any other Diſorder to cauſe it; tho? it ma 
alſo, in ſome Inſtances, be occaſioned by the Matter of a Diſcaf, 
falling upon that Part, or be rendered worſe by a bad State off 
Blood. In theſe, which are particular Caſes, the Method of 
Cure is however to be the ſame with the ſmall Allowances we 
have made already on that Head, of a bad State of the Blood; 
as to the other Caſe, it requires no particular Conſideration ; 
for though a Diſorder of another Kind may have been the Cauſe 
of the Glanders, by ſettling on that Part, yet, when once ſet- 
tled there, it 1s the ſame as if the Glanders had come in a natu- 
ral Way; and the ſame Method will prove a Remedy. 

To explain the Seat and Nature of the Diſorder perfectly 
to the Farmer, we are to inform him, that there is a thin 
Skin which lines every Part of the Noſtrils of a Horſe. This 
is the Seat of the Glanders. He will obſerve in the Noſe of 
a Horſe, a Partition going all along the Inſide, which di- 
vides it into two Parts, or the two Noftrils. This Parti- 
tion is covered in every Part with the Skin we have nam- 
ed: it is thin, ſoft and tender; and in it there are many ſmall 
Kernels. Theſe feparate a ſoft Moiſture for rendering the 
Skin ſupple and ſenſible; and this is all they are to do in their 
natural State; the Abundance of their Diſcharge being a 
trifling Thing, and thrown off without Offence: but theſe 
Kernels will, by being diſordered, ſeparate a larger Quantity 
of a fouler Matter, and this is the Glanders. 

On each Side of the Partition which divides the two Noftrils, 
there are large Holes or Cavities. The fame Skin which 
covers the Partition itſelf, is alſo continued to them, and 
forms a Covering to their Bottoms and Sides; but in this 
Part, the Kernels are fewer and ſmaller than elſewhere, and 
they only ſeparate a very ſmall Portion of the Moiſture for 
juſt keeping the Skin there ſoft. | 

This is a very happy Proviſion of Nature; becauſe the 


- 


| loweſt and innermoſt Parts of theſe Hollows are ſo deep and 


winding, that if any Redundance of the Matter had been ſepa- 
rated there, it could not have been diſcharged as in the other 
Parts ; 
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Parts; and Nature would have been loaded and obſtructed by 
the remaining of it upon the Place. 

The Skull of a Horſe is compoſed of ſeveral Parts; and 
in that Piece which forms the Forehead, juſt above the Place 
of the Eyes, there is a Space or Gap between the two Plates 
of the Bone: theſe make what are called the frontal Sinus's; 
hut the Farmer, without troubling himſelf with remembring 
ſuch Names, will underſtand that there are ſuch Cavities; 
and this will be enough for his Purpoſe. 

Theſe Cavities are covered throughout on the Inſide with 
this ſame Skin, which covers the Partition of the Noſtrils; 
and it has in this Part the ſame Sort of Kernels as elſewhere. 

All this Skin, and all the Kernels in it, are the Seat of the 
Glanders. In the Beginning, the Kernels only ſwell, and 
diſcharge a great deal too much Matter; and theſe in the 
Hollows of the Forehead-Bone moſt of all. They are there- 
fore the main Seat of the Diſeaſe. When it becomes violent, 
they are ulcerated or grow full of little Sores; then they 
diſcharge a more offenſive Matter; and at length the whole 
Skin of this Part is enflamed, ſwelled, and eaten to Pieces, 
and then comes the Diſcharge of a bloody Matter. 

This is no fanciful Suppoſition, but is the exact and real 
Fact found by Examination. 

When the Head of a Horſe, violently affected with the 
Glanders, is opened, not only the Kernels are found to be 
ſwelled and ſore, but all this Skin is full of Ulcers; and it 
is ſeen to be grown much thicker than naturally, and fuller of 
Blood-Veſſels; and theſe are eaten to Pieces at their Ends. 
From theſe flows the Blood, and from the ulcerated Glands 
the Matter, which are ſeen to come from the Noſtrils of the 
Horſe in this Diſorder; and this is the true Nature and Cauſe 
of the Diſcharge: the Glanders is nothing but this, extending 
itſelf over every Part. 

We have told the Farmer of the natural Hollows there are 
on each Side of the Partition of the Noſtrils; and have ob- 
ſerved, that Nature, in a State of Health, occaſions ſo little 
of the natural Liquor of the Kernels to be ſeparated here, 
that it ſerves only to moiſten the Skin, becauſe if more were 
ſeparated there, as in other Parts, it could not be diſcharged, 
and would be a Burthen to her. This Miſchief happens in 
the Caſe of the Glanders. ; 

The Kernels in theſe Cavities are diſordered like the reſt ; 
they grow ulcerated, and they diſcharge a great deal of 
Matter, which lodges, againſt the Intent of Nature, in theſe 
Hollows, and they are found full of it in a very offenſive Con- 
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dition, on the diſſecting the Heads of Horſes dead with this 
Diſeaſe. | . 
In the ſame Manner alſo, the Kernels which are in that 
Part of the Skin which lines the Sides of the Hollow in the 
Forehead-Bone, grow ſwelled, enlarged, enflamed, and ul- | 
cerated; and the Skin itſelf grows thick, raw, and bloody. 
All this joins to confirm the Truth of that Syſtem, which | 
places the Seat of the Glanders in this Skin, or Lining of the 
Noſtrils and its Glands, and declares it not to be in the Liver 
or elſewhere; becauſe in all Diſſections of Horſes dead witn 
the Glanders, this Skin and its Kernels are found thus ſwelled, | 
inflamed and ulcerated, and the Entrails are, as we have ſaid, |} 
at the ſame Fime found perfectly ſound and good; unlels } 
when the Creature has had ſome other Malady beſide. 
Theſe Hollows of the Forehead Bone in Horſes dead with | 
the Diſorder, are found, like thoſe by the Side of the Par- 
tition, full of thick offenſive Matter, and the Change in the 
Skin itſelf is greater here than in any other Part. In a 
Horſe that has died without the Glanders, this Skin upon 
Diſſection is found to be thin, fine and ſoft, and there is 
never ſeen in it any Blood Veſſel: doubtleſs there are ſuch, 
though too ſmall to be perceived by the Eye; but in this Cale | 
of a Horſe dead with the Glanders, the Skin in this Part is 
thick, hard, and inflamed; and there are Blood Veſſels ſeen all 
over it, with their Sides and Ends eaten to Pieces. In each 
Noſtril are two Subſtances rolled up like Horns, and in the 
ſame Manner covered with the Skin which covers the Par- 
tition, and lines the Cavities; and in this Part this Skin is in 
the ſame Manner found to be. enflamed, thickened, full of | 
Blood Veſſels, and ulcerated. 4 
By this it is plain, that as the Skin we have deſcribed is the 
real Seat of the Glanders, ſo it is univerſally affected by that 
Diſeaſe whenever it appears, and no Parts of it eſcapes. 
The Diſeaſe firſt ſhews itſelf in thoſe Parts of this Skin 
where the Kernels are biggeſt, and this, is particularly the Caſe 
in the Hollows of the Forehead Bone; ſo that they may be 
called in a particular Manner the Seat of the Diſorder : but it 
purſues its Courſe through the whole Extent of that Membrane. 
It is in general much the ſame Structure that we find upon 
Diſſection in the Head of a Horſe, and in that of one of our 
own Species: but there is a particular Difference in thoſe | 
Glands or Kernels we have mentioned under the Jaw Bone, 
which one by one ſwell, as the Diſeaſe affects firſt one, and 
then the other Noſtfil. 1 
There 
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There are the ſame Glands or Kernels in Men, and Ana- 
tomiſts call them the Sublingual Glands: but it is particular, 
that in Men they open into the Hollow of the Mouth ; ſo 
that whatever they diſcharge 1s ſpit out, or otherwiſe ma- 
naged as the Spittle : but in Horſes they do not open into the 
Mouth, but turn backwards, and paſs behind the Holes of the 
Noſtrils. 

The Mouth in Mankind is in a great Degree moiſtened by 
theſe Glands; and to ſupply that Office in Horſes, as theſe 
have their opening turned another Way, there are innume- 
rable ſmall Kernels all over the Inſides of the Lips. Now 
though the Kernels we have juſt named are ſwelled in the 
very firſt Appearance of the Glanders, yet the others within 
the Lips are not at all affected, the Diſeaſe not being concern- 


ed with the Mouth, but only with the Glands of the Skin of | 


the Noſtrils. 

It alſo appears to be a Diſorder ſolely and particularly of 
this Skin and its Kernels, for it very rarely ſpreads to any 
other Part. In the extreme Degrees of the Diſeaſe, the 
Partition of the Noſtrils which is covered by this Skin will be 
eaten, by the Sharpneſs of the Humour thus ſurrounding it on 
every Side; but no Diſſection ever ſnewed any other Bone to 
be affected by the Diſeaſe. 

The Farmer who conſults his own Reaſon upon the Reſult 
of all that has been ſaid, will be convinced, in Spite of all 
that the whole Liſt of his favourite Authors have written, 
that the Seat of the Glanders is entirely and only in this Skin 
of the Noſtrils, and its Kernels: and he will thence be led 
to purſue the Cure upon the only rational Plan, the attempt- 
ing it only in that Place, 

If the Liver, -the Lungs, ar the Brain, or any other of 
theſe Paris, were the Seat of the Diſeaſe, the Creature muſt 
be pining, and diſordered in other Reſpects beſide this; and 
ſooner or later would be carried off; whereas we ſee on the 
contrary, that this Diſorder ſhews itſelf on Horſes otherwiſe 
in perfect good Condition; and that when it has rendered 
them unfit for better Services, and they are delivered over to 
Hackney Coachmen, they live. a long Time with it, and 
ſhew no Sign of any other Diſtemper. This, and the. 
Healthful Appearance of thoſe Parts when the Horſe is opened, 
ſhew that nothing there has been either the Cauſe of the Diſ- 
order, or * been ſo much as affected by R m 
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CH AP. IV. Of the Cauſes of th: Glanders. 


W 


ſomething as to what may be the accidental Cauſe of it. 


The Glanders may ariſe from a common Cold, as a ſtuff- 


ing up of the Noſe in our own Species is the common Effect 
of the ſame Accident; and in this Caſe the firſt Approaches 
of the Diſorder are to be guarded againſt, for they may be 
ſtopped, and that Miſchief eaſily prevented, which it will be, 
after it ſhould get rooted, very difficult to cure. 

Thus, when a Horſe has got a Cold, and it falls upon his 
Noſtrils, let the Farmer remember that the Glanders are ſitu- 
ated in this Part, and that a cold is their natural Beginning; 
Let him remember that every Cold which falls upon thi; 
Part may ſettle into that terrible Diſorder, and conſequently 
take the firſt Care to remove it. | 

He will perceive when a Cold ſeizes this Part, by the 
Horſe's ſnorting and frequently toſſing about his Head, and 
afterwards by the Noſtrils being more than ordinarily wet. 

In this Caſe nothing is ſo natural as its turning to the Glan- 
ders. If the Horſe be in a feveriſh Diſpoſition at the ſame 
Time, the Skin and its Kernels will enflame as well as ſwell, 
and all the Symptoms may very naturally follow. 

This may give our Huſbandman a juſt Notion of the Dan- 
ger of a Cold to his Horſes: a great Phyſician, when his 
Patient told him he had only a Cold, anſwered, Would you 
« have the Plague?” and there is the ſame Reaſon for con- 
, that Diſorder in the moſt ſerious Light, when it affects 

orſes. 


If it ſeize upon the Noſe let the Horſe be immediately 


blooded largely: then give him twice in the Day a good 


warm Maſh, and ride him gently afterwards. Keep him 
_ and clean, and the next Day give him the common 
urge. 

If this do not anſwer let him be blooded the Day after, as 
largely as at firſt, and purſue the ſame Courſe one Day more, 
and it rarely fails. | 

F have practiſed this myſelf, and I have recommended it ta 
others ; and I am certain with the greateſt Succeſs, I have 
all the Reaſon in the World to believe I have prevented the 
Glanders in many a Horſe; and can ſay with the mo 
| | rut 


E have ſhewn the Farmer what this Diſeaſe is, and 
ſhall from that Explanation naturally lead him to the 
proper and only Method of Cure : but as every thing here is | 
practical, we ſhall introduce between theſe Conſiderations 
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Truth that I never had one, ſince J have followed this Prac - 
tice, that has fallen to that Diſorder, which I reaſonably at- 
tribute to taking this Care in Time. 

A Cold ſeizing upon the Noſe is not the only Thing that 
may cauſe the Glanders. A Surfeit may very naturally take 
the ſame Effect. This fouls the Blood, and produces groſs 
Humours in Abundance ; and theſe may very naturally be 
diſcharged by the Kernels in this Skin, ſuch being their na- 
tural Office. This may ſwell, inflame, and ulcerate the 
Skin of the Noſtrils, and be an immediate Cauſe of the 
Glanders; and in this Way that Diſeaſe would probably be 
more 1 than any other Way, and more difficult of 
Remedy 5 ö 

In his Caſe however the Method of Cure muſt be the 
ſame, only with this Caution, that Sweetners of the Blood 
muſt be given at the ſame Time. If this Caution ſhould 
be omitted, the Diſorder might break out in the ſame Place 
again. | 
" farther Caution muſt be given the Farmer, that before 
he attempts to cure a Horſe by the Method to be delivered in 
the next Chapter, he be aſſured that the Diſorder is what he 
takes it to be: if he will obſerve carefully the ſeveral Symp- 
toms we have ſet down, he cannot be deceived ; but he muſt 
take Care that he do not ſuppoſe every Running at a Horſe's 
Noſe to be the Glanders; for in that Miſtake he may ſome- 
times ſet about a troubleſome and harſh Method of Cure, for 
2 Diſorder that would perhaps have gone off of itſelf, or with 
a ſingle Bleeding; or he may, in ſome Caſes, attempt to re- 
medy that which is, in its own Nature, incurable; and in the 
End diſgrace the Method, becauſe it would not cure a dif- 
terent Diſeaſe. 

To explain this more fully, he is to obſerve the Difference 
between a Cold ſettling upon the Noſtrils, and the Glanders. 
We have ſhewn this may bring on the Glanders, but it is not 
that Diſeaſe itſelf, and ſlighter Methods will cure it. On the 
other hand, an Abſceſs in the Lungs may diſcharge itſelf at 
the Noſtrils of a Horſe, and this, though it on a flight Obſer- 
vation reſemble the Glanders, yet is altogether diſtinQ in its 
Nature, Origin, and Situation; and therefore cannot be 
reached by the proper Cure of that other Diſeaſe. 

When a Horſe runs at the Noſe, let the Farmer obſerve 
the Nature and Colour of the Matter. If this be ſharp, 
corroding, and ill-coloured, it looks like the Glanders, 
therefore let him next look into the Inſide as far as he can; 

d if he perceive the Skin ſwelled, inflamed, and * 6 
| ittle 
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little Sores, there 1s little Room to doubt of its being this f 
terrible Diſorder. Let him next obſerve whether it runs con- 
tinually, Which if it does it is another Proof; and laſtly, let 
him examine the Horſe in all other Reſpects, and if he find 
him in every other Circumſtance well and healthy, he may 
conclude with Certainty that this is the Diſeaſe, and proceed 
to the Cure. 

On the other Hand, if the Matter be thick and white, 
and the inner Part of the Noſe not infamed or ulcerated; and 
if it run very little while he is at reſt in the Stable, and en- 
creaſes on his being put to work; and finally, when he has a 
Difficulty of Breathing, and a rattling in his Breaſt as he 
takes his Breath, all theſe Symptoms conſidered together, will 
ſhew that the Diſeaſe 1s not the Glanders, but an Abſceſs in 
the Lungs. 

This is a Diſorder which the proper Method of Cure for 
the Glanders cannot reach, therefore it will be vain to try it; 
and indeed, as nothing can cure ſuch a Malady, it is in vain to 
attempt any thing for it. , | 


CHAP, V. Of the Method of Cure for the Glanders. 


E ſee that the Glanders is a Collection of Ulcers in 
the Skin of the Inſide of the Noſe, and its Glands; 
this is the whole Fact, and knowing this we may advance ra- 
tionally to the Cure. 8 N 
The only Method of effecting this muſt be by cleanſing 
and freeing the Parts from the Lodgment of this ſharp Mat- 
ter, and the healing of theſe ſeveral Ulcers. 2 
That might be done in the fame Manner as external Sores 
are cleanſed and healed, but the Difficulty is how to come at 
theſe for the dreſſing, cleanſing and healing them. It is plain 
this cannot be done by the Noſtrils, for there is no Way ot 
getting freely .and properly at the Complaint by this Method, 
therefore the firſt Thing is to be, to make the Opening to the 
Place where Nature has not given any. We know now that 


the principal Seat of the Diſeaſe is the Glands or Kernels of 


this Skin, within the Cavity of the Forehead Bane, and we 
are to proceed accordingly. FN he 
When the Skull is cracked, and beat in by a Fall or Blow 
in our own Species, the Surgeon cuts a Hole through it in 
another Place, that he may have Way to come at the de- 
preſſed Part within. This Operation is very terrible but ver) 
ſafe: it is practiſed continually, and with Succeſs. What we 
are ourſclves able to endure, certainly this coarſer Creature 
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may. On this has been founded the only rational Method 
ever laid down for the Cure of the Glanders. 

A Hole is to be pierced through the Skull of a Horſe, in 
ſuch a Place as 1s leaſt liable to Inconvenience, and moſt pro- 
perly ſituated for the throwing in proper Liquors to the Seat 
of the Diſorder. 

The firſt Conſideration in this Reſpect is, whether the 
Glanders be ſeated only- in one Noſtril, or whether it have 
ſeized on both : if only one be affected, then one ſuch Open- 
ing through the Skull will be enough : if both Noftrils be in- 
fected with the Diſorder, then two ſuch Openings are to be 
made, one for each. 

The Place for this Opening to be made therefore is, on 
one Side or both Sides the Head. It may be done without 
the leaſt Inconvenience or Hurt to the Creature, and it will 
give a free Paſſage to the neceſſary Applications. The beſt 
Place for the Hole to be opened is at ſome Diſtance below 
the Eye; and there is not the leaſt Danger from the * 
ration. 

In the performing it on the Human Species, if any bad 
Conſequences ever attend it, they are not ow ing to the cuttin 
a Hole through the Bone, but to the injudicious Hand of the 
Operator hurting the Brain in doing it. Now in Horſes the 
Brain does not come ſo low as to the Eyes; and therefore in 
makirſg two Holes, or more if neceſlary lower down, there is 
not the leaſt Danger of any bad Accident. 

The Safety of this leading Operation being thus ſhewn, 
the Uſe of it is evident. The proper Liquors for waſhing 
and cleaning of the Parts, are to be thrown in at theſe Open- 
ings by a Syringe; and the Holes are to be ſo made that the 
Syringe being pointed upwards, the Hollow in the Forehead 
Bone, which we have ſhewn to be the' great Seat of the 
Diſeaſe, may be thoroughly waſhed by it. It would be very 
much to be wiſhed, that the opening could be made juſt where 
this Hollow of the Forehead Bone is ; ; but that lies ſo high 
that a Farrier might do Miſchief. The Brain is ſituated there 


for the Part is conſiderably above the Eyes, and more to- 


ward the Middle of the Head, but it will anſwer every good 
Purpoſe of this Method if it be made lower, and the Liquor 
be thrown up into it. In this Method one Aperture or Hole 
may be made to anſwer the Purpoſe in moſt Caſes, though 
there will not be the leaſt Diſadvantage in making two or 
more for better Convenience. 


Though the Cavity or Hollow in the Forcbedd Bone lies 
higheſt; yet the Hollows we have deſcribed before at the 
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Sides of the Partition of the Noſtrils are the moſt difficult to | 
be well cleaned. Upon two Principles alone turns the whole | 
Method of Cure in this Caſe; the firſt is, that there be | 
Way by which the Liquor intended for waſhing and cleanſing 
the Parts can be conveyed to them through a Syringe; and | 
the other is, that when the Matter is thus waſh'd off from 
the Skin and its Kernels, there be a Paſſage for the Liquor | 
and that foul Matter to go off freely together. 

Now in Reſpect of the Matter lodged in the Hollow of the 
Forehead Bone, that being waſh'd away by the Liquor from 
the Syringe will very freely and naturally diſcharge itſelf, to- 

ether with that Liquor, out at the Noſtrils; but it is not fo 
in the natural State of Things, with Reſpe& to the Matter 
which fouls the Inſide of the Hollows ſituated at the Sides of 
the Partitions of the Noſe; for we have ſhewn already that 
they are ſo deep and crooked, that there is no Way of getting 
any thing once lodged there, out of their Bottoms, by the 
natural Paſſages. 
This incurs the Neceſſity of another Opening in the Bone, 
to be made by Art, but as this muſt be much lower than the 
other, there can be no Danger in the making it. All below 
the Eyes in a Horſe's Head ſhould be conſidered as the Bone 
of the Noſe, not the Skull; we underſtand by Skull the 
bony Covering of the Brain, and there is no Brain within or 
near that Part. 

Thus the Farmer ſees that an Opening in this Place is 
altogether neceſſary, and not at all dangerous. It would be 
in vain to waſh off the Matter in theſe Cavities ever ſo clean, 
if, when that were done, a Part of it muſt of Neceſſity be 
left in the Cavity, together with ſome of the Liquor of 
the Syringe; but this is eaſily to be diſcharged in this 
Manner. 

Upon this Conſideration, the very beſt Place for making 
this Opening to waſh and clean theſe Cavities, is to pierce 
through the bony Diviſions ; and then to open another Hole 
ſomewhat lower, to give Paſſage for all that is waſh'd out. 

The beſt Direction for the exact Place of theſe Holes is, 
that the Farmer and the Farrier together examine, the Skull 
of a dead Horſe. They will there ſee how theſe ſeveral Ca- 
vities are placed, and by that know better than by any formal 
Directions of Words or Figures, where to make them. 

When theſe Holes are opened, and the Syringe is uſed, 
the proper Method is to throw in the. Liquor forcibly; and 
then to ſtop the Noſtril, that it may be forced out at this 
Hole, by which Means all will be perfectly cleared; and by a 

: Repetition 
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Repetition of this cleanſing, and an Injection of proper Li- 
quors, the Diſeaſe will be perfectly and thoroughly cured. 
This reduces the Glanders to the Condition of an outward Ma- 
lady, and it is thus to be remedied in the ſame Manner. | 

fn Caſe of the Matter, together with the Injection, not 
coming freely and perfectly out at the lower Opening, nothing 
more is needful than to make Way for it by thruſting in the 
Point of any ſharp Iron Inſtrument. It frequently happens 
that the Bones have a particular Conſtruction in this Part; but 
when they have it is attended with no farther Difficulty. This 
Conformation may ſtop in the Matter, or a Part of it, and 
the Opening thus made never fails to diſcharge it. If the 
Opening made by the Point of the Inftrument, ſhould cloſe 
up before the Time, it may be kept open by burning it with 
z red hot Iron. 

This Method of Cure was propoſed in Fx AN CE, and there 
very well received ; and there is no Queſtion of its Succeſs 
wherever it ſhall be introduced. We have ſhewn the whole 
Deſign and Nature of the Operation, and ſhall in the next 
Chapter treat of the beſt Methods of preparing the needful 
Liquors for injecting. | 


CHAP. VI. Of the Liquors to be injected for a Cure of 
the Glanders. | 


E have now to lay before the Farmer the moſt proper 
Liquors for performing the Cure, and theſe we ſhall 
adviſe to be of three Kinds; the firſt cleanſing alone, the ſe- 
cond cleanſing and healing, and the third Spirituous and Styp- 
tick. g | 
For the firſt Liquor let him proceed thus: ſet on three 
Gallons of Water to boil, and have ready three Pounds of fine 
Stone Lime new made. When the Water boils pour it into a 
Pan, large enough to hold three Times the Quantity, and by 
Degrees put in the Lime. There will be a great ſwelling and 
boiling up, and when all is over, and the whole thoroughly 
cold, the Water will ſwim clear and tranſparent at the 'Top, 
-and the Lime will be ſettled in a white Powder at the Bottom. 
Pour off this clean Liquor, and ſet it by all Night; then in 
the Morning there will be a Skin upon it; ſcum this off and 
bottle up the clear Water. This is Lime Water of an exact 
Degree of Strength for the intended Purpoſe. Let the Far- 
mer be ſure not to buy it, but to make it himſelf in this Man- 
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To a Quart of this Lime Water put a Quarter of a Pint of 
Vinegar, and half an Ounce of Baſket Salt; let it all melt to- 
gzether, and then it will be fit for Uſe. 

Two Openings being made in the Head of the Horſe, let a 
Pewter Syringe be got, that has a good Strength to throw the 
Liquor out, and that will hold about half a Pint. 

S2t on this Quantity of the Liquor juſt named, to warm; | 
and when it is of ſuch Heat that the Hand can be bore in it 
ever ſo long without Pain, it is fit for Uſe. Hold the Noſtrils 
of the Horſe together, and drive in this Liquor carefully and 
forcibly. It will run ont partly at the lower' Hole, and partly 


at the Noſtrils, when they are let open, as they ſhould be at 


a proper Time, when the greateft Part of the Liquor has gone 
the other Way. 

When this Syringe-full has been uſed in this Manner, heat 
as much more, and throw it up in the like Way. Then let 
the Horſe reit twelve Hours, after which repeat the ſame Me- 
thod exactly. 

Morning and Night are the beſt Times of doing it; and this 
is to be continued four Days, but with the Uſe of the ſecond 
Liquor in the Middle, and at the End of that 'Time. 

The ſecond Liquor is thus prepared. Set a Fire Shovel 
over a very gentle Fire, and put into it a quarter of an Ounce 
of green Copperas beat to Powder : ſtir it about till it becomes 
2 dry grey Duſt. Put this into two Quarts of Molaſſes Spirit; 
and add a little Scrapings of Oak Galls. Shake this up and 
ſet it by all Night. In the Morning it will be black like Ink, 
and this is a cheap and eaſy Way of preparing the famous 
Styptick of HELVRETIVs. 

Upon the ſecond Day uſe the Water with the Syringe, at 


Four o' Clock in the Afternoon, inſtead of late in the Even- 


ing; and, towards Night, warm half a Pint of this black 
*TinQuure. 

Ihrov this up with the Syringe | in the ſame Manner as the 
other; and leave the Horſe to his Reſt. 

The ſame do on the Evening of the fourth Day, and then 
prepare the third Liquor. 

Powder a Quarter of a Pound of Alum, and add to it the 
ſame Quantity of white Vitriol. Put them into a ſtrong Earthen 
Pipkin, without any Water, and ſet them over the Fire; they 
will melt and afterwards dry again. - 

Then take them off, grind the Whole to Powder, and put 
it into a large Jar: pour upon it a Gallon of the Lime-Water 
Juſt directed to be made, ſtir them well together with a Stick, 
and leave them all Night. * 
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In the Morning pour off the clear Liquor, leaving the Set- 
tlement behind; add to it a Quart of ſtrong Vincgar, and bot- 
tle it for Uſe. 

This is to be the Liquor for injecting, after the four firſt 
Days. 

Every Morning and Evening warm a Pint of this, and care- 
fully throw it up by the Syringe, obſerving to ſtop the Noſtrils 
at firſt, that the greateſt Part of the Liquor may each Time 
run out through the lower Hole in the Face: then let fome 
of it come laſt of all through the Noſtrils; by this Means, 
every Part of the affected Skin will be waſhed and cleanſed 
twicea Day by this excellent Liquor; and, by Degrees, the 
Whole will heal. 

Every other Day, inſtead of Evening, the laſt Injection of 
the Water muſt be performed in the Afternoon, as directed 
in the preceding Article; and at Night of each of thoſe 
Days, the Black Tincture is to be injected, as directed 
before. | 

This is a plain, rational, and ſafe Method of Proceeding ; 
and by this Means the Glanders will be perfectly cured, at a 
very ſmall Expence, and with no great Trouble. Many ſer- 
viceable Horſes will be preſerved from the Dogs, or from the 
meaneſt Employments, and rendered as valuable as if the Diſ- 
eaſe had never attacked them. 

As to the Time required to perfect a Cure, it will be dif- 
ferent, according to the Degree of the Diſorder; but, in ge- 
neral, it may be called three Weeks or a Month ; the Progreſs 
of the Cure will be ſeen by the Stoppage of the Running; and 
it will always be adviſeable to continue the Injections a Fort- 
night after the Cure ſeems perfect, every other or every third 


Da 

if the Fleſh grow faſt about the Openings, it muſt be kept 
down by a hot Iron; for there muſt be preſerved all the Time 
a free Paſſage for the Liquor, both in and out ; and if the Horſe 
be otherwiſe diſordered, Brimſtone and Antimony are to be 
mixed and ſprinkled over his Provender. 


C H A P. VII. Of Purging a EHbrſe. 


J* HERE are a great Variety of Occaſions on which this 
Creature may want purging, and many Sorts of Phyſic 
may anſwer the Purpoſe ; but before we come to the Method 
of preparing any of theſe, it will be neceſſary to give the Far- 
mer oP Directions concerning the Uſe of ſuch * 

orſe 


Feen 
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A Horſe muſt be prepared for a Purge the Day l efore it is gi- 
ven him, or it will take very little Effect; and then it will 
operate more or leſs, according to the Management of him 
during the Time. 

'The Day before a Horſe is to be purged, give him a good 
Quantity of Water with ſcalded Bran in it, and let him have 
it warm. Keep him quiet, and the next Morning, before he 
has any thing to eat, give him the Purge. Any one of the | 
following will anſwer the common Purpoſes, with little 
Charge. 


* 


1. A Purge with Ales. 
Take an Ounce and a Quarter of Horſe-Aloes beaten to 


Powder, and a Quarter of an Ounce of Cream of "Tartar, 
mix theſe up with an Ounce and a half of freſh Butter, and 
half an Ounce of Powder of Anniſeeds, work this up into a 
Conſiſtence, and roll it round into two Balls. Rub theſe over 
with Butter, and give them to the Horſe; they will, by Means 
of being greaſed, ſlip down very freely; and after them give 
him a Horn of Small Beer made warm. 

The Doſe is to be made larger or ſmaller, as the Horſe is 
larger and coarſer fed, or finer limb'd, and managed more de- 
licately. There is as much Difference between the Conſtitu- 
tion of a Cart-Horſe and a Racer, as between a Drayman 
and a Perſon of Quality; and they muſt in all Reſpects be 
treated accordingly, not only in the Strength of the Doſe, but 
in the Management afterwards: for what ſuits one will be 
quite improper for the other. 


2. A Purge with Jalaß. 


Take Powder of Aloes an Ounce, Powder of Jalap a Quar- 
ter of an Ounce, and powdered Ginger a Dram: mix all 
theſe up with two Ounces of freſh Butter, and make the 
Whole into a Couple of Balls, or more ; greaſe them on the 
Outſide, and give them to the Horſe with ſome warm Ale at- 
terwards. Theſe are two common Receipts, but they are of- 
ten ill proportioned in the Quantities ; ſomething of this Kind 
ſtands under the Name of a Purge for Horſes, in moſt Books 
that treat of theſe 'Things ; but the Quantity of the Anniſeeds 
is too great, in the common Directions for the firſt ; and this 
will make a Horſe ſick afterwards ; and to the other there are 
commonly added uſeleſs Ingredients. "Theſe are approved 

Proportions, 


* 
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Proportions, and they will anſwer almoſt every Occaſion there 
can be for a Horſe's being phyſicked in this Way. 


C HAP. VIII. Of managing a Horſe with bis Phyſic. 


E have directed how a Horſe is to be prepared for his 
Purge, by giving him a proper Drink the Day before : 
but it is needful we tell the Farmer how he is to conduct him 
when he has ſwallowed it. | 

Let the Balls and the Beer be given him early in the Morn- 
ing, and let him then be rid out gently for a Quarter of an 
Hour. Then bring him cool in, and let him be ſet up two 
Hours without Food. | 

After this Time give him a ſmall Quantity of good Hay, 
and a Quarter of an Hour after that ſome warm Water. 

An Hour after this give him ſome ſcalded Bran, He will 
purge kindly after this Manner of Management ; and after 
this he ſhould be rid out a little again ; then when he is brought 
in, he ſhould have ſome Bran and Water warm, with but a 
ſmall Quantity of the Water. Then let him be rid out again; 
in this Manner a Horſe is to be treated with his Purge, and, in 
general, it will be eaſy to make it work more or leſs at Plea- 
ſure, by giving him more or leſs Exerciſe, and more or leſs of 
the Bran and Water, 

If the Purge have been too violent, and will not ſtop, the 
following Aſtringent Drink will always ſtop it. 


An aſtringeni Drink. 


Boil three Pints of ſtale Beer, and ſome Pieces of Cruſt of 
brown Bread : to this put an Ounce of Whiting, and a Quar- 
ter of an Ounce of Diaſcordium, made without Honey : if 
this does not ſtop it, in four or five Hours, give the ſame 
Quantity of Whiting, and double the Quantity of Diaſcor- 
dium, in only one Pint of the Beer and Bread. This will 
make _ altogether quiet and eaſy, and he will be in his Body 
as uſual. | 


CHA P. IX. The Careof a Horſe in taking bim up from 
Graf*. | 


hp is a common Thing, and generally very proper, to purge 
a Horſe when taken up from Graſs; but this muſt not be 
done immediately on taking up; he ought to be kept in the 
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Stable a Week ; and he ſhould have ſcalded Bran twice before 
the Purge. | | 

There muſt be a great deal of Care taken of a Horſe, in ge- 
neral, in the taking him up from Graſs, otherwiſe he will fall 
into Diſorders very difficult to cure, It is much better to pre- 
vent them by a timely Care. 

He muſt be dry when taken up from the Paſture, otherwiſe 
he will very likely grow ſcabby. 

BarTHOLOMEW-Tide is the lateſt he ſhould be left out, if 
of any thing of a tender Make; for after this Time he wil 
have more Cold and leſs Nouriſhment. ; | 


The Dews are very nipping after this Seaſon, and the Graſs 


has loſt its Strength ; ſo that partly for Want of Nouriſhment, 
and partly for the chilling of his Blood, it is much if he eſcape 
ſome Diſorder. Many a Horſe has been rendered unſervice- 
able the greateſt Part of the Winter, and been an Expence 
into the Bargain, from the leaving him out a little too long. 

It is a very good Method with a delicate Horſe, to trim him 
as ſoon as he is taken from Graſs. To this Purpoſe, he is to 
be led out in a fine warm Day, and when he is trim'd, ſome 
Soap and a good Quantity of warm Water is to be got ready. 
He is to be rubbed over with the Soap, taking Care it does not 
get into his Eyes or Ears, and then waſhed with the warm 
Water and ſome Flannel-Cloths : this 1s to be done twice over, 
and he is then to be led into the Stable, and gently rubbed 
with a Cloth till perfeQly dry. 

This Cleaning is very comfortable to the Creature, and at 
the ſame Time takes off all Sorts of Foulneſs got at Graſs, of 
which there are many Kinds, not to be met with in the Stable. 
He is then to be kept a Week or more in the Stable, and 
purged and blooded, This Courſe naturally and perfectly 
reconciles him to the'new Method of living, and he falls into 
no Diſorder. 


CHAP. X. For a Cold. 
HIS is a Diſorder ſo well underſtood, that it cannot be 


miſtaken, nor does it need any Explanation. 

Boil in a Quart of Ale three Ounces of freſh Liquorice- 
Root, beat very fine into Threads. Strain the Liquor off, 
preſſing it hard, and add to it three Drams of Elecampane 
Powder, one Dram of Powder of Anniſeeds, a Quarter of a 
Pint of Oil, and a Quarter of a Pound of Honey; mix all 
well, and give it warm. If it does not take Effect the firſt 

| | | Time, 
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Time, let it be repeated three or four Times, and it ſeldom 
fails. 


Balls for a Cold of long Standing. 


Put into a large Bowl fix Pounds of Wheat-Meal, mix with 
it two Ounces of Powder. of Anniſeeds, Cummin-ſeed one 
Ounce, Linſeed three Ounces, Fenugreek-ſeed one Ounce 
and a half; ſtir theſe: well about, then mix half a Pound of 
Liquorice Powder, and a Quarter of a Pound of Flour of 
Brimſtone, add theſe to the reſt. Laſtly, add Bay-berries 
and Juniper-berries, powdered, three Ounces of each, and 
the ſame Quantity of Powder of Elecampane. 

When all are well ſtirred and mixed together, break ſix 
Eggs, throw away the Whites, beat up the Yolks with two 
Quarts of Mountain Wine. Add to this a Pound and a half of 
Honey, and a Pint of Sallad Oil. Mix all theſe perfectly well 
together; then bring in the Powder, and work the Whole ta 
a Paſte. If this ſhould be too ſtiff, a little more Wine muſt 
be added; and, if too ſoft, ſome Flour muſt be put in, till 
the Whole be of ſuch a Conſiſtence that it will conveniently 
roll into Balls. | 

Theſe are to be made of the Bigneſs of a Hen's Egg, but 
round. This rolling them up is only for the Convenience of 
keeping; when they are to be uſed they are to be diſſolved. 
Two is the proper Quantity for a Doſe, and they are to be 
melted in the Creature's Water, Morning and Evening, for 
fifteen Days. 


-CHAP. XI. For the Sleeping Evil. 


$ % HE Sleeping Evil in Horſes, is the ſame that we call 
the Lethargy in our own Species, and it will be as fatal 
to them as it is to ourſelves, if not remedied in Time. The 
Cauſe is their eating a great Quantity of coarſe Food, and 

having leſs Work than uſual. : 

It ſhews itſelf by their being ſluggiſh, and continually ſleep- 
ing or dozing : the Remedy is the following Ball. 

Pound in a Marble Mortar a Handful of the Plant called 
Wall-Pepper, or ſharp Stone-Crop; it is a common creeping 
Plant upon Walls, and bears yellow Flowers. Put to this a 
very little White Wine, and ſqueeze out the Juice. Grind in 
a Mortar four Ounces of Elecampane Powder, and one Dram 
of Powder of Pellitory of Sr AN; add the Juice to theſe, and 
then put in a Quarter of a * of Cas TIL Soap, on 

A | 


by a little at a time, to hring it to a ſoft Paſte. Keep this in 


T HIS is a Diſorder that principally affects the Head and 


Set on two Quarts of Ale to boil, and as it heats ſtir in 4 
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and beat all well together; and then put in Liquorice Powder 


a Pot, and every Morning, before he has taken any Food, 
ive him a Piece of it as big as a maße Walnut, greaſed. Let 
Fim drink Milk and Water, warmed, after it, and keep him 
ſtirring. 
This is a Receipt I have ſeen try'd many Times, and never 
once found it fail to make a perfect Cure. 


CHAP. XII. For the Gargle. 


Throat of the Horſe, and, if not taken in Time, is 
very dangerous. It is alſo unfortunate for the Farmer in ano- 
ther ReſpeQ, for it is contagious; and, from one Horſe will 
ſpread itſelf through a whole Stable. | 

It is moſt dangerous in the Autumn of the Year, and ge- 
nerally attends very dry Seaſons, when there being a Scarcity 
of Water, the Horſes are forced to drink what is foul and | 
bad. 

I have alſo known it plainly cauſed by Horſes feeding upon a 
poor bad Graſs in wet Places; where there generally lies Wa- 
ter over the Ground ; but 1t happens to be dry at theſe Sea- 
ſons, Some Horſes are fond of this filthy Food : I have ob- 
ſerved their Chaps all dirted with eating it down to the Stumps; 
and generally the Gargle has followed. | 

A Horſe that has the Gargle hangs down his Head and is 
reſtleſs : he breathes with Difficulty ; his Eyes are gummy, 
and his Head ſwells; he rattles in the Throat, and he goes 
weakly and ſtaggering: | | 

As ſoon as the Farmer ſees this Diſorder in a Horſe, let 
him ſeparate the Creature from the Reft ; and it will be very 
proper to bleed them all by Way of Prevention. 

Then bleeding the ſick Horſe more largely than the others, 
give him the following Drench. 


Dram of Saffron cut ſmall with a Pair of Sciffars, and Half an 
Ounce of Philonium Romanum. Bruiſe two Heads of Gar- 
lick and two good Handfuls of Worm wood, preſs ent the Juice 

- ſqueezing it very hard, and pour this to the Reſt; let it boil a 
little, and then ſet it off. 

This is for two Doſes ; if the Horſe be very bad, he may 
have one in the Morning and another at Night; and if not ſo 
violently taken, one at Night only will do, keeping 15 
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tity, and then let him be quiet. 
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three Hours without Food before, and giving him nothing 
after it. | 
Let this be repeated every Day, or every other Day, ac- 
cording to the Degree of the Diſorder, for four Times, and let 


him all the while be kept warm, and give him boiled Oats 
and ground Malt in a Maſh. 


CHAP. XIII. Por Roughneſs of the Coat and Swelling of 
the Heels. 


W HEN a Horſe grows rough in a Stable, in Spite of the 

uſual Care, and his Heels ſwell, the following Mixture 
is to be given him with all his Food. 

Take a Pound of Flower of Brimſtone, half a Pound of 
Turmerick, and a Quarter of a Pound of Crude Antimony 
in Powder. Sift theſe together; by which Means they will 
be thoroughly mixed, and ſtrew a little of it over and among 
all his ViaQuals. 


CH AP. XIV. For a ravenous Appetite. 


HERE is a Diſorder in our own Species, which Doctors 
call a Canine Appetite, that is an Appetite like a Dog, 
greedy and devouring every thing, with no Advantage to the 
Body. Horſes are ſubject to the ſame, and they will conſume 
more than their due Quantity of Food if it be given them, and 
ſtill be poor and lean. In this Diſorder they ſwallow their 
Meat without chewing it. It is much more common than 1s 
thought; and we adviſe all who are concerned with Horſes to 
regard it. They may know it by watching the Horſe's Man- 
ner of eating, and by obſerving his Stools. 
If he ſnatches at every thing, and eats greedily and vaſtly 
quick, it is a ſuſpicious Circumſtance : and if his Food be ſeen 
in a Manner entire and unaltered in his Dung, it is a Proof. 
When Horſes have this ravenous Appetite to a great Degree, 
their Provender wilt go through them quite unaltered, and 
they will grow poor and weak till they are uſeleſs. In this 
Caſe give the following Drench. Mal 
Mix together a Gallon of Milk and a Quart of Oil: ſtir in 
as much raw Wheat Flour as will mix in without making it 
too thick for ſwallowing eaſily. Give him a good Drench of 
this every Morning before he taſtes any Food, and about half 
an Hour after offer him ſome Hay. He will not be fo raver- 
ous, though he has eat nothing: give him a moderate Quan- 
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done for a Horſe in this terrible Diſorder of the Head, the fame 
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When he has been rode out a little, or worked for ſome 


. Hours, give him ſome more Hay. He will ſnatch at it and be 


ravenous as uſual z but let him have only a little at a Time, 
and let him ſee no more. This Way feed him to the Fill by a 
little at a Time, till he will not eat any more; then ſet a good 
Quantity before him, but don't let it remain a great while in 
his Sight. 

Repeat this Conduct every Day for a Week, and he will 
eat like other Horſes. I have ſeen this tried very frequently 
and ſucceſsfully. 


CHAP. XV. For the Staggers. 
HIS is a very terrible Diſeaſe, and has been fatal to 


many a ſtout Creature. 

The principal Cauſe of it is the Careleſſneſs of Servants, in 
turning a Horſe out to Graſs while he is hot from 'Travel or 
Labour. This gives him a violent Cold, which loads his Head 
with a tough Phlegm. 

A Horſe is known to have the Staggers by his tottering, ſtag- 
gering, and going weakly and faintly. His Eyes will be wa- 
teriſh, and at firſt he will thruſt his Head into the Litter, and 
by toſſing it up and down ſhew his great Uneaſineſs : in the 
more violent State of the Diſeaſe he will beat his Head againſt 
the Wall in his Agony. | 

This is a Diſeaſe ſo dangerous, that it ſhould be watched in 
the beginning ; for it is then much eaſier cured than afterwards, 

The firſt Thing is to bleed him; and this muſt be largely. 
Tf the Diſorder be perceived in Time, a good Bleeding alone 
is often a Cure. Some adviſe bleeding in the Flank, but it is 
of no Conſequence in what Part, except in the Head itſelf; 
which, if the firſt Bleeding do not ſucceed, may be very well 
done during the Uſe of the other Remedies. 

We ſee frequently, that a natural Bleeding at the Noſe car- 
ries off Diſorders of the Head in ourſelves almoſt immediately. 
The Sailors have a Way of bleeding themſelves in violent Head- 
achs, between the Griſtles at the End of the Noſe, and they 
find great Relief from it: and Dr. Dover tried very hard to 
bring 1 the Cuſtom of bleeding in the ſame Part more art- 
fully. I have known it tried ſometimes, and always with Suc- 
ceſs; but neither the Surgeons nor the Patients liked it, ſo it 
preſently dropped. The Good accruing from this bleeding, 
though in never ſo ſmall a Quantity, ſhews what may be 
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Way. The Country Farriers Method of doing it is a very 
coarſe one, but I have ſeen it ſucceed well, and great Good 
ariſes from it. 

They ſharpen a tough ſmall Oak Stick, and ſplit it at the 
End like a Fork. They thruſt this up the Horſe's Noſtrils, 
and ſet them bleeding; and this is very ſucceſsful. Tt may 
be done after two Days, if the following Medicines do not 
take Effect. 

Two Hours after the common bleeding give him the fol- 
lowing Glyſter. Heat two Quarts of Emetick Wine, and 
diſſolve in it a quarter of a Pound of Unguentum Populneum: 
throw up this as a Glyſter and let him reſt. | 

Mean time prepare the following Medicine : boil together 
two Ounces of Powder of the Scoria of Liver of Antimony 
and five Pints of ſtrong Beer. When it has boiled five Minutes 
_ it off the Fire: diſſolve in it a Quarter of a Pound of 

utter, : 

An Hour after the firſt Glyſter has come away give this 
in the ſame Manner, and then walk him gently out in a warm 
dry Place. Rub his Legs well with Wiſps of Straw ' wetted 
in ſome Water, and feed him with Bran and Bread, and 
warm Water. ; 

Two Hours after the ſecond Glyſter has come away, diſ- 
ſolve an Ounce of Venice Treacle in a Pint of White Wine, 
and give it to him as a Drench : and preſently after give him 
another Glyſter thus made. 

Boil a double Handful of Mallows Roots and all in two 
Quarts of Spring Water to a Quart; then add to this when 
ſtrain'd off two Ounces of Sal Polycreſtum, the ſame Quan- 
tity of Venice Treacle, and three Quarters of a Pint of Oil: 
give this warm, and ſet him up for Reſt. 

The next Day let one or other of theſe Glyſters be repeated 
as Occaſion may require; and put into his Ears ſome pounded 
Rue, black Hellebore Root and Pepper mixed up with Bran- 
dy. Sow up his Ears to keep this jn, and let it remain there all 
Day. Give him the following Drink, Boil in two Quarts 
of Ale two Ounces of Turmerick, and the ſame Quantity 
of Aniſe Seeds in Powder; add to the ſtrained Liquor a 
Quarter of a Pint of Brandy and give it for a Drench. 

The Diſorder is a very ſevere one; ſo that it commonly 
ſoon terminates either in the Death of the Creature, or in 
his Recovery from the immediate Danger : but ſometimes, 
though he get ſoon out of Danger, he recovers ſlowly. In 
this Caſe the Glyſter need not be repeated, but he ſhould con- 
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tinue in a Courſe of the Drench for ſome Time, and be kept 
carefully warm and well rubbed. | 

There is alſo a famous Remedy which often aſſiſts the 
others greatly; or ſometimes ſucceeds by itſelf : it is this. 

Dig up a Dock Root and quarter it; cut a Slip of the 
'Thickneſs of Half a Finger, and an Inch long: ſpread a 
Plaiſter of common Pitch of Half the Breadth of the Palm 
of the Hand: theſe two Things being in Readineſs, cut a 
Slit through the Skin to the Bone in the Middle of the Horſe's 
Forehead: lay in the Piece of Dock-Root, and cover it with 
the Plaiſter. 

Tf it runs in twelve Hours, the Horſe will be likely to re- 


have recovered many a Horſe in my own Stable; and I can 
therefore recommend them from Experience. Indeed I ſhall 
ſet down here none but ſuch as I have either tried myſelf, or 


have been told of from the Experience of People of Credit. 
CHAP. XVI. Per the Farey. 


'T HE Farcy is not ſo deſperate or violent a Diſeaſe 23 
the laſt deſcribed ; but it is the moſt loathſome that can 
be conceived: it is a creeping Ulcer, that ſpreads and runs 
in a moſt offenſive Manner, and is not eaſily remedied when 
got to any Height. | | 

The firſt Appearance of it is in hard Knobs and Lumps; 
and theſe ſpread till they over-run the greateſt Part of the 
Body in this filthy Manner. © 3 

It is owing to a diſordered State of the Blood from bad 
Food and unreaſonable Fatigues; and when a Horſe is in a 
Condition to receive the Diſeaſe, ſometimes it will be catched 
by ſtanding near another that has it. Indeed when the Blood 
is diſpoſed for it, a very little external Injury will bring it on; 
the ſpurring with a ruſty Spur, the wounding the Mouth with 
the Bridle, the galling with the Belt, or any other Hurt. 

Often a Horſe will itch fo in ſome Part with the Foulneſs 
of his Blood, that he will rub till he breaks the Skin, and the 
Diforder ſhall begin that Way, and ſpread quickly. The 
principal Cauſe is what we have named, unreaſonable Fatigues, 
and Heats and Colds ſuddenly upon them : but we muſt warn 
the Farmer of one Way of its coming which few are aware 
of, which is the fattening up a Horſe haſtily, and taking him 
from a laborious Life to a quiet Stable. . TIE 

I have ſeen this Error frequently made: A Farmer hav- 
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ing a Deſign to part with a Horſe, has taken him up to fatten 
in a Hurry; and inſtead of anſwering his Purpoſe, has given 
him this Diſorder. ; 

It is to be cured moſt eaſily when taken in Time; but the 
Generality of the Country People are ſo unuſed to theſe Con- 
ſiderations, that they don't perceive the Diſeaſe till it is at 
the Height. | 

I ſaw a Neighbour James BARNES's Horſe in 1738 cured 
perfectly, when it was taken in Time, in about a Fortnight; 
and it was done thus: Firſt the Horſe was blooded largely i 
the Neck ; then the whole Body of him was carefully — 
over, and ſeveral of the Knobs were found in different Parts, 
beſide the two or three that were burſt. 

A Liquor was thus made to rub them. Take Half a 
Pound of Wood-Soot, and the ſame Quantity of Soap Lees, 
boil them up together; put in two Ounces of Allum, and 
an Ounce of Verdigreaſe, and a little Water, and ſtir all 
well together; then put in a Dram of Powder of Euphorbi- 
um, and four Ounces of Powder of white Hellebore Root : 
let the whole boil up together, and then pour it into a Jar. 

Within this the Horſe was rubbed in all the Places 
where the Diſeaſe appeared; and at the ſame Time a good deal 
of Flower of Brimſtone was given him in his Food. The Cure 
was perfected by this Means, and the Diſeaſe never returned. 

Another Method is to anoint the Places with Ratſbane 
mixed up with Butter; and at the ſame Time give him the 
following Drench. Take a Handful of the inner Bark of 
the Elder, the ſame Quantity of the inner Bark of the Wal- 
nut Tree, and the ſame of Berberry Bark; cut all theſe ſmall, 
and put them into two Quarts of ſtrong Beer: let them boil 
a conſiderable Time. Near the End of the boiling throw 
in a Handful of Wall Pepper ſhred fine. When it has 
boiled up once or twice with this, ſtrain off the Liquor, 
preſſing it hard. 

Put to the ſtrained Liquor a Quarter of an Ounce of Grains 
of Paradiſe, and an Ounce of Powder of Turmerick, and 
give it for one Doſe. 

This muſt be repeated every Day as long as the outward 
Remedy is uſed; and the beſt Management of the Horſe 
during ſuch a Cure, is to give him moderate Exerciſe and 
moderate Food: any Fxtream is equally wrong. 

When the Diſeaſe is in its worſt State, the Sores will not 
give Way to any of theſe Applications. They muſt be 
burnt with a hot Iron, and then the ſame Courſe followed 
that Has been directed already: for the ſame Remedies -_ 
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would take no Effect before, will anſwer the Purpoſe after the 
Effect of the hot Iron. | 


CHAP. XVII Of the Malanders. 


& HIS is another external Diſorder of a Horſe very pain. 


ful and troubleſome, and very difficult of Cure; inſo- 
much that ſome ſay nothing more is to be attempted than to alle. 
viate the Pain; and that it is dangerous to ſtop the Diſtemper, 

This is a very unhappy Error; for there is no Degree of 
the Malanders but may be cured by proper Management ; and 
that with perfect Safety. | 

This Diſeaſe ſhews itſelf on the fore Legs, upon the inner 
Part juſt againſt the bending of the Knee. TL 

It is not a Knob or Ulcer like the Farcy, but a hard, dry, 
flat Scab, of which ſometimes there is only one great one, 
ſometimes ſeveral ſmaller, and theſe are ctacked and chopped 
upon the Surface, and have ſtiff Hairs like Briſtles growing 
upon them. 

This is the whole of the Diſorder: it ſometimes is very 

violent and inveterate, ſometimes more flight. When it is 
very bad it makes the Horſe halt ; and when leaſt, it occaſions 
him to go ſtiff till warmed with Exerciſe. 
The general Cauſe of the Malanders is bad Management, 
It is the common Diſorder of Horſes kept in a ſlovenly Man- 
ner, and much more rarely affects thoſe which are managed 
more carefully, _ Os | 

Thoſe Horſes are moſt ſubject to it which have moſt Hair 
upon their Legs; and they are the difficulteſt of Cure. 

One eſſential Difference the Farmer is to make in his Con- 
duct, for a Horſe under this Diſorder, which ariſes from this 
Conſideration, that ſometimes the Malander is only a Soreneſs 
in the Part, while the Horſe is otherwiſe in Health; ſome- 
times the Blood is corrupt and bad, and in this Caſe the Diſor- 
der is more violent in its Degree, and more difficult to be cured. 

When the Malander is only the Effect of Careleſſneſs, and 
*tis upon a Horſe otherwiſe healthful, the Method to be ob- 
3 this. ; 

Let him be kept to his uſual Work and uſual Food, and 


let the following Waſh be made for the Part. Set on a Sauce- 


an with three Quarts of Water, put to it half a Pound of 
33 Seed bruiſed, and a Pound of freſn Marſhmallow 


Root cut in Slices. Boil all this till it is like a Jelly, ſtrain it 


off hot and preſs it hard out, then add to the thick Liquor half 
a Pound of Opodeldock Ointment, Make ſome of this hot 
| | Morning 
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Morning and Night, and dipping Flannels in it, wrap them 
round the Leg where the Complaint is, as hot as the Hand 
can bear to touch them. Let this be ſeveral Times repeated; 
and at the laſt of all, wet ſome of the Ingredients, which 
muſt be ſaved when the Liquor has been preſſed out, with 
ſome of the Liquor hot, and lay them upon one Flannel, co- 
ver them with another, and wrap the whole round each Leg, 
tying it round ſo as to keep it on, but not tight. 

Let this be done every Day twice, as directed, till the 
hard Subſtances begin to ſoften; after this once in four and 
twenty Hours will do; and there will thus be a perfect Cure. 

Before the firſt Dreſſing let the Hair be clip'd round about 
the Place, and the whole Part about the Malanders waſh'd 
clean with warm Soap Suds. Let this be repeated at Times 
during the Cure; and after it is perfected, let the Legs be 
kept very clean in this Part, for fear of its returning. 

In this Manner a Horſe will be cured very eaſily, and very 
certainly, that has no Taint in his Blood: but it there be that 
added to the outward Malady, Care muſt be taken accord- 
ingly, by giving inward Medicines at the ſame Time. 

When this is the Caſe the Owner will perceive it by his 
Habit of Body ; and by. the outward Remedy not taking its 
defired and natural Effect, he is then to proceed thus. 

Let a Pound of crude Antimony in Powder be mixed with 
ſour Pounds of Flowers of Brimſtone; and let ſome of this 
be ſprinkled among all hig Food. This is better in ſuch a 
Caſe than giving it in Ballgor Drenches, for he takes it with 
his Nouriſhment a little at a Time, and often ; and, accom- 
panying the Food in its Paſſage through the Inteſtines, its Vir- 
tue into the Blood, together with the nutritive Part of the 
F | 

L have heard many who ſhould know ſomething better than 
the Vulgar, ſay that they would not cure a Horſe of the Ma- 
landers if they could, for all that is prudent is to keep him 
from growing lame with them. They have an old Proverb 
that has miſled them from Father to Son for many Genera- 
tions, which is, That curing the Malanders is ſhutting up 
the Wolf in the Sheep Cot. But they may be ſure of this, 
not only in the preſent Caſe, but in all others whatever, that 
there will be no Danger or Damage in curing any outward 
Diſorder, when the Blood is at the ſame Time rectified 
within. | | 

We have ſhewn the Difference already, that when the 
Complaint is only external, outward Remedies alone may be 
truſted, but when the Blood is affected inward Things muſt 

hens | | ra 
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be given to aſſiſt. The Danger even of a Miſtake in theſe 
Cafes, is not ſo great as theſe Perſons apprehend ; for when 
the Blood is in Fault, and no Care has been taken to amend 
it in the Cure, the common Conſequence is only, that it 
breaks out again. 


CH AP. XVIII. For Over-wearineſ*. 


W HEN a Horſe has been inconſiderately rode or worked; 


and no right Care taken to recruit Nature by good 
Food or Reſt, he will be jaded, poor, diſpirited, and ill-look- 
ing; and in wrong Hands may be utterly loſt or ſpoiled. In 
this Caſe he will not eat at all, or not enough; or when he is 
brought to that his Food will do him little Service. In this 
Exigence Recourſe muſt be had to Medicines, before he will 
have any real Benefit from his Provender ; and what I have 
found to anſwer this Purpoſe, better than any other Prepara- 
tion, is the following Drench. Mix in half a Pint of white 
Wine halt an Ounce of Venice Treacle, and half a Dram 
of Powder of Saffron; give him this every Night for four 
Times. It will warm and ſtrengthen Nature in every Part; 
he will recruit in Strength and Spirtt during the Night, and 
rifing in the Morning from a good Reſt he will eat freely and 
heartily. of apr 
He muſt have choice Food, clean ſoft Water, and gentle 
Exerciſe, and leſs than a Week will recover him. | 


CH AP. XIX. For inward Heat. 


I T may always be perceived that a Horſe is out of Order 
by his own Uneaſineſs. If he be reſtleſs and faint, with- 
out any ſeeming Cauſe, and if, upon putting a Hand in his 
Mouth, his Breath is found to be hot, and his Palate and 
Tongue inflamed, give him the following. 

Mix together a Pint of new Milk, two Ounces of Honey, 
three Ounces of ſweet Oil, and half a Scruple of Salt Pru- 
nella. Give him this every Morning, and keep him an Hour 
after without Food, repeat it till he is recovereds Three 
Dofes uſually perfect the Buſineſs, if not he may take more. 


CHAP. XX. Fer a ſcurfy Skin. 


LL Creatures arc liable to Foulneſs of the Skin, when 

they are not taken good Care of : this is ſometimes at- 
tended with other Diforders, ſometimes not. 8 

0 
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When there is no other Complaint joined with it, the Re- 
medies are to be only external. Then proceed as follows. 

Make ſome very ſtrong Soap Suds, and put in ſome Vine- 

r, and ſome Powder of white Hellebore. 

Firſt clean the Horſe well dry; then rub him all over with 
a Bruſh, wet with the Soap Suds, and then waſh him all over 
with the ſame, by throwing ſome over him, working it in 
with the Hands and rubbing with a coarſe Cloath. 

After this let him be taken in and dried thoroughly, and 
give him ſome Food and clean Litter. 

Mix up a Pound of Flower of Brimſtone, a quarter of a 
Pint of Oil of Turpentine, and as much Hog's Lard as will 
make the whole into an Ointment. Rub him well with this 
an Hour after he is thoroughly dry from the waſhing. 

'The next Day boil a quarter of a Pound of white Helle- 
bore, and a Pound of Dock Root, in a Gallon and half of 
Water. Make this into Suds, by beatipg it up with a good 
Quantity of Soap, and waſh him with it. Then -anoint him 
with the ſame Ointment as before. 

Repeat this every Day for ſeven, eight, or nine Days, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Complaint, and he will be cured : 
laſt of all waſh him well with the Suds, without anointing 
him after it. 

This 1s certain to prove a Cure, if there be nothing but 
the outward Complaint : but when it has proceeded from bad 
Food, bad Water, and ill Management, as well as Unclean- 
lineſs, then the ſame outward Method is to be uſed ; and he is 
to have Flower of Brimſtone and Powder of Antimony 1n- 
wardly, as we ordered in the laſt Receipt. 

There is no Need to alter the Medicines when the Deſign is 
the ſame, and there is no Way fo good of giving them. All 
external Foulneſſes are to be cured with Eaſe and Certainty 
and in a very little 'Time in this Manner. 


CHA P. XXI. For fore Heels. 
E T on an Earthen Pipkin, with a Quart of freſh Urine. 


Put to this an Ounce of Roman Vitriol, and four Ounces 
of green Copperas ; let theſe melt, and then put in the Gall 
of an Ox, and a quarter of an Ounce of Oil of Vitnol. 
Rub the ſore Part gently with this every Morning and Night 
till it is well. | 
Then waſh it very clean with Soap Suds, and keep it clean 
from time to time for Fear of a Return. | 
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If there be a great Running from the Part after the firſt 
two Days, put in a quarter of a Pound of Allum to the 
iquor. 


For a Cold caught at Graſs, 


This is not dangerous in itſelf, but ill Management may 
bring it to be fixed, and to have the worſt Conſequence. 
Timely Care ſoon remedies it; and the proper Courſe is this. 
Set on a Pipkin with a Pint of Ale, and half an Ounce of 
Liquorice Juice, pg ag þ called Spaniſh Liquorice. Stir 
it about, and when the Liquorice 1s thoroughly diſſolved 
take the Horſe up, and give it to him early in the Morning : 
ride him half an Hour ſoftly after this; and then turn him 
out. | 

Repeat this every Day till he is cured, which is generally in 
a Week. i 


CHAP. XXII. For the Cbolicł. 


1 Horſes which are kept with great Care are leſs 
ſubject to the Cholick than others; but none are ex- 
empt from it entirely: it is a very common Complaint in the 
Farmer's Stable; and when it is not properly managed in 
Time, will frequently be attended with very bad Conſe- 
quences. | | 
The moſt uſual Cauſe of this Diſorder is the feeding upon 
coarſe green Food: let the Farmer therefore, when he per- 
ceives this Diſeaſe coming on, change the Food of the Horſe ; 
and give him ſome warm Bran and Water, with a few Drops 
of Oil of Juniper. 5 | 
Often this alone proves a perfect Remedy; but when it 
does not anſwer ExpeQation let the Farmer loſe no Time, 
but give him the following Glyſter. 
Boil two Handfulls of Maflow Leaves, Stalks, and Roots 
together in three Quarts of Water, till it comes to two 
Quarts, then ſtrain it off. Set on the clear Water again, 
with a quarter of a Pound of Caraway Seeds; and a quarter 
of a Pound of brown Sugar, let it boil up two or three Times, 
then ſtrain it off, and add to it a quarter of a Pint of ſweet 
Oil, and a Spoonful of Oil of Turpentine. Let this be 
given as a Glyſter and walk him after it. | 
Two Hours after this is come away give him three Drams 


of Philonium Romanum, diſſolved in a Pint of warm Water, 


as a Drench. This very ſeldom fails. 1 


Bo 


ſor 
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If it does not anſwer by the next Morning, repeat the Doſe, 
Keep him from bad Food, and give him warm Water with 
ſome Bran to drink, and he will perfectly recover. 


C HAP. XXIII. For the Convulſions in the Bowels. 


18 HIS is a Name by which the Farriers and others con- 
cerned in Horſes expreſs a Degree of the Cholick much 
worſe than the preceding, and often very dangerous. 

The Farmer will know it by theſe Signs. The Horſe 
ſtretches out his Legs, his Neck, and his Belly at Times; he 
rubs himſelf againſt the Walls; ſtamps upon the Ground vio- 
lently with his Feet; and lies down and gets up again many 
Times together. His Belly looks ſwelled, and in the Begin- 
ning of the Diſorder his Mouth is very hot; afterwards it is 
cold, and then he 1s in great Danger. 

Firſt bleed him moderately; then give him the ſame 
CO. as laſt directed, only adding to it a quarter of a Pint 
of Gin. 

Diſſolve one Dram of Philonium Romanum, in half a 
Pint of Mountain Wine: add to this a quarter of a Pint of 
ſweet Oil, and two Tea Spoonfuls of Spirits of Hartſhorn 
give him this as a Drench, and ride him or walk him ſoftly 
after it. | 

If this does not anſwer in three Hours. Grate a couple 
of Nutmegs, put them into a quarter of a Pint of Gin: 
add a quarter of a Pint of ſweet Oil, and one Dram of Pow- 
der of Saffron. 

Give him this and walk him ſoftly. 

If there be no Amendment repeat the Glyſter. 

Then give him theſe two Drenches alternately once in four 
Hours, till he is well. I have ſeen more than one Horſe 
2 by this Diſeaſe for want of Care, but never knew this 
all, | 


CH AP. XXIV. For Cracks about the Feet. 


HEN this Diſorder is taken in the Beginning, it may 
be very well cured by the Method we have already 
directed for the Cure of ſore Heels; but when it comes to 
an inveterate Height, and the Cracks are deep, and their 
Edges hard, it is to be treated in a different Manner, and 
2 Care muſt be taken or there 9805 Lg ſound _—_ 5 
Lo this Purpoſe, boil together a antity arſh- 
mallow Roots and Bran in ſome Water, and ſtraining 5 off 
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beat it up to a thick Lather with Soap. Let the Heels all 
about the Cracks be thoroughly ſoaked and waſhed with this, 
and then dry them. | 

Make the following Ointment. Set on an earthen Pipkin 
with a quarter of a Pound of Hog's Lard, and the ſame 
Quantity of Venice Turpentine. When they are melted 
throw in half an Ounce of Bees-wax fliced thin, and when 
that is melted, duſt in half an Ounce of powdered Verdi- 
greaſe, Stir it all very well together; and when it is mixed 
take it from the Fire, and ſtir it now and then till it is cold, 
that the whole may unite thoroughly. 

When the Heels are dry from the waſhing, anoint them 
very thoroughly and very carefully with this, both on the 
Edges and within : then ſpread ſome of it upon Leather, and 
wrap round the Heels. Let this be kept on by tying, and 
not removed till the next Morning: then let the whole Dreſ- 
fing be repeated as at firſt, waſhing, anointing, and covering 
them up. Let this be repeated every Day, and there will be 
a ſpeedy Amendment, and in ſome Time a laſting Cure. 


CHAP. XXV. For ſwelled Heels. 


T HIS is an Accident to which many Horſes are liable 
that are kept in Stables, when they have no other 
Complaint whatſoever. Bleeding is ſerviceable, and it is no 
Way ſo well performed as by Leeches upon the Part. 

For this Purpoſe there is no Need of that Trouble that is 
taken in bleeding our own Species this Way, for Nature will 
teach the Leeches to do it. In. a Morning let the Horſe be 
led into a Pond that is ſhallow, and has a good many of them 
in it. Let him be kept ſtanding there ſome little Time, and 
there will a good many of them faſten on'him of themſelves. 
There let them take their Chance: they will preſently make 
2 good Bleeding, and the Horſe will ſoon recover without any 
farther Trouble or Concern. | 


CHA p. XXVI. For 8 


IXISSOLVE t-two Ounces of Caſtile Soap in as much 
Spirit of Wine as will do to melt it: the Soap muſt be 

cut into thin Slices, and put into a Jar with the Spirit of 
Wine, and ſet in a warm Place. When this is diſſolved put 
in Half an Ounce of Camphire; that will melt preſently, 
and then the whole will be fit for Uſe: it is a Kind of Opo- 


deldock, and will anſwer all its Purpoſes. Let the * 
| | art 
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Part be rubbed with it very well with a warm Hand every 
Night and Morning, till the Cure is compleated. 


CHAP. XXVII. For running Eyes. 
* HE Eyes of Horſes are the Seat of many Diſtempers ; 


ſome of them very difficult to be removed, and ſome 
requiring the manual Operation of the Farrier : but there are 
others leſs violent, that yet are troubleſome ; and may, if not 
taken into timely Conſideration, grow to Danger: this of 
Running is one of thoſe, which may always be cured by the 
timely Uſe of the following Water. 

Take four Handfuls of Ground- Ivy, cut it ſmall, and then 
beat it in a Marble Mortar. 

Boil ſix Eggs hard, chop the White to Pieces and put to 
the Ground-Ivy, then beat them again. 

Then put in Half a Pint of Mountain-Wine, and a Quar- 
ter of a Pint of Roſe-Water; and add an Ounce and Half 
of White Vitrol, and the ſame Quantity of White Sugar 
Candy firſt beat to Powder in another Mortar. Beat all theſe 
well together, and then put them into an earthen Pan. Strew 
ſome Baſket Salt, about an Ounce, over them, and covering 
the Pan ſet it in a Cellar to remain ſix Hours. 

Then make a Bag of thin Flannel like a Jelly-Bag, hang 
it up and ſet a Pan under it. Pour in all that is in the Pan, 
and there let it remain till the whole Liquor is gone through 
without ſqueezing. 

Put this up in a Bottle, and every Morning and Evening 
drop ſome of it into the Horſe's Eyes, and rub them gently 
with it, dipping the End of a ſoft Feather into it for that 
Purpoſe. In a few Days it will make a Cure. 


CHAP. XXVIII. Fer a Film growing on the Eyes. 


B OIL an Egg hard, ſeparate the Volk and chop the 
White to Pieces. Mix with it ſome Baſket Salt, and 
put it into the Shell of another Egg that can be kept whole, 
and ſet it oyer the Fire. Let it ſtand till it will come to a 
Powder. | | 

Mix this with two Ounces of Honey and three Grains of 
White Vitriol in Powder. Put this a little at a Time into 
the Eye with a Feather, and it will often make a perfect Cure. 
This muſt be done as ſoon as the Diſeaſe ſhews itſelf; for it 
18 not to be depended upon afterwards. 
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CHAP. XXIX. Por Cramps. 


ORSES are ſubjeQ to Cramps as well as we; and 
H they are very painful. They are diſcovered by the 
Creature's Uneaſineſs, and by the drawing up of his Limbs : 
the Cure 1s this: 

Put into a large Bottle a Pint and Half of Vinegar and a 
Pint of Oil ; ſhake them well together ; then wet a Woollen 
Cloth well with them and wrap it round the Limb. If the 
Cramp do not go off before this is dry, repeat the ſame Thing, 
wetting the Cloth well again, and it rarely fails to compleat 
the Cure, 


CHAP. XXX. For the Anticor. 


42 A be 


HIS is a Pain in the Breaſt of a Horfe, often very trou- 

bleſome, and frequently the Fore-runner of Danger. It 

riſes from the eating too great a Quantity of rich freſh Food : 

as when a Horſe has been turned looſe at once into a Clover 
Field and left to himſelf, or the like : the Cure is this : 

Firſt bleed him moderately ; and then give him the Aloe 
Purge we have before directed. If he is not much better let 
him be blooded again the Day after, and the Purge repeated, 
as there may be Occaſion, and all the Time let him have 
moderate wholeſome Diet, and ſome Exerciſe. 

This Diſorder in Horſes is very like a Surfeit in our own 
Species, and is to be cured in the ſame Manner : nothing is 
required but cooling and opening the Body : and if it be nat 
done the Diſorder will gather Strength, and much worſe will 
follow. 4 

The Farmer will eaſily know by the Horſe's going, and 
his Motions of various Kinds, whether he is growing worſe or 
better after the firſt Doſe and the firſt Bleeding. If he faulter 
in his Legs, and have a Stiffneſs in his Neck that he can 
ſcarce bow it down, all is going wrong: if he take frequent 
Tremblings, it is worſe : the Bleeding muſt then be repeated 
immediately, and the Purge be given every other Day till he 
is well. The Quantity of, Blood Joſt at two, three, or 
four Bleedings upon ſuch an Occaſion, will never do the Crea- 
ture any Harm; and the Cure entirely depends on it. 
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CHAP. XXXI. Por Sickneſs at the Stomach, 


T HIS Diſorder is uſually owing to a great deal of Pro- 
vender, or to the eating freſh Meat too careleſsly. I 
have ſeen a Horſe from an over- feeding upon Clover caſt up 
all he takes both of Food and Water; and in this Manner he 
will go on to his DeſtruQtion, if not timely remedied. The 
Cure 1s this : 0 | 

Make a Quart of Ale hot, and diſſolve in it Half an Ounce 
of Venice Treacle, a Quarter of an Ounce of Philonium 
Romanum, and a Dram of Powdered Cinamon. Give him 
this as a Drench; and, if it ſtays upon his Stomach, give 
him an Hour afterwards a Feeding by Hand of ſmall Bits of 
Bread, and a very little Lock of Hay between them. This 
will continue upon his Stomach, and he will recover. 

If the Drench did not ſtay upon his Stomach, give him 
the following : Heat half a Pint of Red Port Wine with a 
Lump of Sugar: put into a Baſon three Drams of Salt of 
Wormwood, ſqueeze in four Lemons, and ſtir it about till 
the Salt is diffolved : then when the Wine 1s boiling hot ſtrain 
this to it, and give it him for a Drench. This will be ſure to 
ſtay upon his Stomach, if the other does not ; and afterwards 


he is to be fed as before directed. 
CHAP. XXXII. For the Yellows, 


fs HIS is a Diſorder ariſing from an overflowing of the 
Gall, and it may be called the Jaundice in Horſes; 
for it ariſes from the ſame Cauſe as that Diſeaſe in our own 
Species; and is to be cured by the ſame Kind of Medicines. 

This Diſorder firſt ſhews itſelf by a Vellowneſs in the 
Whites of the Horſe's Eyes. Then the Skin of the under 
Part of his upper Lip next to his fore Teeth is tinged yel- 
low; and then he grows faint and unable to perform his Bu- 
ſineſs. He will fall down as he is in the Stable, be covered 
with Sweat as he ſtands ſtill, and often ſhiver. 

In this Caſe beat in a Mortar a Hat Crown full of freſh 
Celandine ; add to this four Ounces of Powder of Turmerick 
and a Pint of White Wine. When all is well beat together 
preſs out the Juice, and put to it in a large Bottle one Dram of 
Powder of Saffron, and the clear Juice of four Lemons. 
Shake all well together. 

Bleed the Horſe in the Neck moderately; and an Hour 
after give him for a Drench a Pint of hot Ale and a Quarter 
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Spleen, according to its Name; and this Herb is a certain 


2.92 Diſeaſes of Cattle. Book VI. 
of a Pint of this Mixture. Let the ſame be repeated every 
Night and Morning till he is perfectly recovered; giving him 
moderate Exerciſe. 


CHAP. XXXIII. Por the ſwelling of the Spleen. 


" HIS is a Diſorder which renders a Horſe feeble and un- 
tractable : he faints in the Stable, loaths his Food at 

ſome times, and ſnatches at it voraciouſly at others; and he 
is frequently looking to his left Side, lying down upon it, and 
rubbing it againſt any thing. | | 
'The Remedy for this is to be ſought in the Fields: the 
Herb Agrimony 1s a certain Cure : but it muſt be taken for 
ſome Time. The Diforder riſes from an Obſtruction in the 


Cure for all Complaints of that Kind. 

Gather a good Quantity of this Plant feeſh out of the 
Fields, and cut off the tender Tops. Beat theſe in a Mortar, 
and add a little Sugar, make them into a Conſerve, and ſet 
this by. 

T bon pound the reſt of the Plant, and mix ſome Beer with 
it by Degrees as it is beating: and when it is all a Maſh prels 
out the Juice. 

Roll up a Ball of the Conſerve, and rubbing it over with 
Butter give it to the Horſe in the Manner of a Pill. After 
it give him Half a Pint of the Juice preſſed out as before 
direQed and made warm. 

Let this be repeated every Morning and Night ; and give 
him moderate Food and good Exerciſe. He will not be able 
to bear the Exerciſe well at firſt, but he will do better daily; 
and by that it will be ſeen that he is growing well: the Courſe 
muſt be continued till he is quite recovered ; which will be 


known by his leaving off rubbing and looking at his left 
Side. 


CH AP. XXXIV. Por the Heat of Urine. 
T HIS is a Diſorder in a Horſe, the ſame with the Stran- 


gury in our own Species; but it is to be cured more 
eaſily if taken in Time. I have obſerved it very often in 
Autumn, and ſcarce at all any other Seaſon of the Year; 
and I am convinced it is owing to certain Inſects the Cattle 
of many Kinds eat at that Time, in cropping the young 
Shoots of Trees, Shrubs and Hedges. 


Every 
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-- Every one knows that the taking of the ſmalleſt Quantity of 
the Drug called Cantharides or Spaniſh Flies, occaſions a ter- 
rible Stoppage and Heat of Urine. Cantharides are a Kind 
of green Beetles found upon the Buſhes in Spain, and we 
have the very ſame Kind, but ſmaller, in ENGLAND. They 
live among the young Shoots of Trees at that Seaſon, and 
now and then are ſwallowed up by the Horſes that crop them: 
in this Caſe a Heat of Urine comes on, and the Horſe is in ter- 
rible Pain: the Part ſwells and inflames, and he is continually 
wanting to make water, though he can make only a Drop or 
two, His Blood is enflamed at the fame Time; and if due 
Care be not taken, the Conſequences will be dangerous. 
Chop to Pieces four Pounds of the Roots of Fennel, fix 
Pounds of the Roots of Mallows, and two Pounds of the Roots 
of Parſley. Set them on to boil in a Copper with eight Gal- 
lons of Water, and put in three Pounds of French Barley. 
Let them boil heartily together for half an Hour, ſtirring them 
well about: then when the whole is a little cooled, ſtrain off the 
Liquor, and ſqueeze it hard from the Ingredients. 
Give the Horſe equal Quantities of this Liquor and Milk 
mixed together warm for his Drink; and let him drink as 
much of it and as often as he will. | 
The Heat of his Blood will make him thirſty, and the Quan- 
tity of 'this Liquor he ſwallows will ſoon be a Cure. 
If the ſame Diſorder happen at any other Time of the Year, 
and from any other Cauſe, this Medicine will alſo cure it. 


CHAP. XXXV. Per Difficulty of Urine. 


HIS is a Diſorder the Farmer muſt be careful not to 
confound with the other ; for they ſomewhat reſemble 
one another, though they have different Cauſes, and require a 
different Method of Cure. 

The former is an Inflammation of the urinary Parts; but 

this is only an Obſtruction by Gravel. MG 
It is ſeen by the Creature's ſtraining very hard to void his 
Urine, and often without being able to make any. In this 
Caſe let the Part be examined ; and if there be no Heat or In- 
flammation, it is a Sign this is the Caſe. Alſo if the Diſeaſe 
be of more Continuance, and if the Horſe can ſometimes void 
a great deal; all theſe are Signs it is an Obſtruction, and not 
an Inflammation ; and the Farmer being ſure of this by the 
Symptoms, is to proceed thus. Hi. 
Let him boil a large Quantity of French Barley in Water, 
and mix the Liquor with all the Water he drinks ; and let 
| | U 3 him 
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him give every Morning the following Drench. Take N 
of Arſmart and Parſley-pert, of each a quarter of a Pint; 
Sweet Oil fix Spoonfuls, and Oil of Turpentine half a Spoon- 
ful : give it warm, and an Hour after let him drink plenti- 


fully. 
C HAP. XXXVI. For bloody Urine. 


I IS is a Diſorder that ſhews itſelf very evidently; ſo 
there can be no Miſtake of its Nature. 

It is generally owing to over- working; and this will ofteneſt 
be the Conſequence, when with a great deal of Work the — 
ture is fed poorly. 

The Remedy is this. 

Bruiſe a large Quantity of that wild Craneſbill, which is 
called Herb Robert: ſqueeze out the Juice, and add to every 
Pint of it half a Dram of Allum powdered, and two Drams of 
Dragon's Blood. Give half a Pint twice a Day till he is well. 


CHAP. XXXVII For the ves. 


HIS Diſorder is a Swelling in the Kernels, between the 

Chap and the Neck of a Horſe. It generally proceeds 

from Cold ; and when it is attended with much Inflammation 
may be dangerous. The Remedy is this. 

Bleed him largely, and pour into his Ears Juice of Rue 
mixed with a good Quantity of Pepper. Tie the Ears round 
to keep it in; and if he be not better the next Day repeat the 
Bleeding, and afterwards give him the common Purge ſet 
down before. 


Fg 


CHAP. XXXVIII. For Soreneſs in the Neſtrils. 


HIS is a Diſorder that is very troubleſome to Horſes 

kept at Graſs; and they are found to be moſt ſubject to 

it which are fed in ** wet Grounds. It is to be cured by an 
outward Application in this Manner. 

Bruiſe ſome Plantain and preſs out the Juice. To a Pint 
of this put a Pint and a Quarter of Vinegar, and two Drams 
of Alum. Mix all very well together; and firſt waſh the 
Part clean: then anoint and rub it gently with this Liquor. 
Repeat this every Day once or twice ; and if it do not take 
ſpeedy Effect, put in more of the Allum : according to the 
Nature of the Diſorder more or leſs will be required : but this 
is generally ſufficient. 
| CHAP. 
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CHA P. XXXIX. Por bleeding at the Noſe. 
OREN is an Accident to which Horſes are liable, in the 


ſame Manner as our own Species; but it is uſually 
much more violent in them than in us. Itis to be treated ac- 
cording to the Degree of it in a diſſerent Manner. 

If it be very violent the Horſe muſt be immediately blooded 
in the Flank, and while he 1s bleeding the following Mixture 
is to be prepared. Bruiſe in a Mortar equal Quantities of 
Clown's Allheal and Wood Betony, add to it a little Salt, a 
little Allum, and ſome Colcothar of Vitriol; when all is beat 
together thruſt ſome of it up the Noſtril thai bleeds, and keep 
it firmly to the Place till it is ſtopped, 

As there may be Danger of its breaking out again in the 
Night, there ſhould be a Quantity of the ſame Mixture thruſt 
up in the Evening, and by Means of a Bandage properly made, 
it ſhould be kept in. 

When the Occaſion is leſs violent the Bleeding may be 
truſted alone; and when moſt ſlight of all, the Herbs pounded, 
without any Addition, will anſwer the Purpoſe. 


CHAP. XL. Of Diſorders of the Mouth. 
A Horſe is ſubje ct to various Diſorders of the Mou th, which 


are known by different Names, and ſome of theſe re- 
quire the Hand of the Farrier; but the greater Part may be 
cured by the Farmer himſelf. 
The Growth of bad Fleſh over the Gums, which is called 
the Lampas, is to be remedied by burning with a red hot Iron, 
and for this the Smith or Farrier is fitteſt, becauſe Practice is 
the beſt Director. But for thoſe Cracks and Warts in the 
Palate, and all the little Puſtules and Inflammations to which 
it is liable, the Remedy is this. Gather a good Quantity of 
freſh Leaves of Wormwood, ſtamp them and preſs out the 
Juice, mix an equal Part of this and of Ægyptian Ointment, 
and ſtir theſe well together; then, with a Piece of Rag tied 
to the End of the Skewer, rub over the ſeveral Parts that are 
ſore, and they will be cured in a few Times dreſſing. Swell- 
ings under the Tongue, are cured in this Manner, | 


CHAP. XLI. Por boſe Teeth. 


& ſometimes happens that the Teeth of a Horſe will be ſore, 
i9 that he cannot chew his Meat, and at Times they will 
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be looſe ; theſe are great Inconveniences, and muſt be reme- 
died ſo far as may be, as ſoon as they are perceived. For this 
Soreneſs in the Teeth uſe the following Waſh. 

Gather ſome Leaves of Wood Betony, and boil them in 
Ale till it be very ſtrong of them: then ſtrain it off, and mix 
with it an equal Quantity of the ſharpeſt Vinegar. Heat this 
as hot as can be well borne, and waſh the Gums about the 
Roots of the 'Teeth with it every Night and Morning: at the 
ſame 'Time feed the Horſe for ſome Days with the ſofteſt 
Food that may be, and then leave him to his common Life 
again. | 

8＋ his generally proves a Remedy for Soreneſs of the Gums; 
but when the Teeth come to be looſe the Caſe is much worſe. 
In this Situation, after the Gums have been well waſhed with 
the Liquor before directed, bring in ſome freſh Leaves of Ele- 
campane, and rub the Teeth and Gums with them : ſome- 
times this will take Effect. Let the Horſe be blooded, and let 
him be fed for ſome Days with ſoft Meat, as boiled Oats, and 
the like Things: for the not forcing them is a very great Ar- 
ticle in the Cure. 


% 


CHAP. XLII. For Foundring. - 


VERY one who is at all accuſtomed to Horſes knows this 
terrible Complaint. The Cauſe of it is commonly hard 
Service and bad Management ; from theſe joined together the 
Creature gets a Diſorder in the Feet, ſo that he is hardly able 
to ſtand upon them. He will quake and totter, and will be 
ſcarce able to keep up in going. | 

This is the Nature of foundering, and the Farmer ſhould 
have a particular Care of thoſe Things which occaſion it. The 
ſetting up a Horſe when very hot in a cold Stable without Lit- 
ter is one Cauſe. The riding him into ſhallow Water, and 
letting him ſtand with his Feet under it a conſiderable Time, 
when very hot, is another; and many other careleſs Tricks of 
the ſame Kind may have a like Effect. 

But beſides theſe there are other Accidents that will occa- 
ſion it: as the wearing ſtrait Shoes, and travelling a. great deal 
upon very rough and hard Ground. | 

Sometimes a Horſe is foundered on all his Feet, which 
commonly happens from the ſtanding in Water when hot, or 
ſome ſuch Accident; but more uſually he is foundered only on 
his fore Feet: ſometimes the Foundering is only on the hinder 
Feet ; but this is much leſs common. an 4 
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When he is foundered on the fore Feet he reſts upon the 
hinder ones as much as poſſible, and is careful how the fore 
Feet go to the Ground: and in the ſame Manner, when the 
hinder Feet are affected, he reſts himſelf almoſt entirely on 
the fore; not letting them come down hard at any Time. 1 
This Complaint is alſo known by his ſeeming weak behind as BY: 
he goes. 1.99 

The Method of Cure is this. Let the Horſe be taken to a 4 
careful Farrier as can be found, and let the Owner ſtand over het 
him to ſee his Operations. He is to pare away the Hoof gently 
till he comes to the Quick, and then to bleed the Foot in four 
or five Places at what they call the Toes. This being done, 

put into an earthen Pipkin equal Quantities of Tallow and 
yellow Roſin; let them melt together perfectly: then lay on 
a Quantity of this upon every Part whence the Blood came. 

This done, let hollow Shoes be put on; and let another 
Pipkin be ſet on with equal Quantities of Tallow and Tar 
when theſe are well melted together put in ſome Bran, and 
ſtir all again. Then make this very hot, and ſtop the Hol- Wo 
lows of the Shoes with this. | . 

Let this be repeated every Day for eight Days, during which b 
Time keep him quiet and give him moderate Food. b 

After this bring him to more Exerciſe by Degrees. 

Sometimes this Method will make a Cure, but not al- 1 
ways; for there are Stages of this Diſorder which nothing a 
can relieve. 


CHAP. XLIII. Per Mind. Galli. 


W IND-GALLS are a Diſorder of the Feet, brought * 
on by travelling long together in hard Ways. They A 
are little ſoft Swellings containing a Kind of Jelly, and ap- | 
pearing on each Side of the Fetlocks. The Remedy is very 
ſhort and eaſy. They muſt be opened to let out the Matter, 
and then dreſſed with'a Piece of black Pitch ſpread upon 
Leather, by Way of Plaiſter. FO 


The common Practice 1s to prick them with a Nail, or "1 | 
ſome ſuch Thing; and this is directed in thoſe Books which 


treat of theſe Complaints : but this 1s a very injudicious Prac- 
tice. Let the Farmer in all theſe Caſes follow the Practice 1 
of the Surgeons; for the Buſineſs to be done is juſt of the | 

fame Nature, and they have beſt ſtudied how to perform it. 11 
When they are called to open a Swelling, they do not per- 
form this by pricking it, or making a ſmall Hole for the Mat- 
ter to come out; but they cut it with their Lancet all the 
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Length; and ſometimes again croſs-wiſe : this lets out all the 
Matter, and gives the Dreſſing its full Power. In the ſame 
Manner in theſe Wind-Galls, and all Complaints of the like 
Nature, let the Farmer open the Swelling from Top to the 
Bottom; and when the Matter is fully and entirely out, then 
put on the Dreſſing. In this Caſe the whole Malady is reme- 
died at once; for the Horſe is well by that Time the Plaiſters 
come off, which they will of themſelves in a few Days. 

I have heard Farmers complain of theſe Wind-Galls re- 
turning again and again aſter pricking; and in this Caſe the 
will diſorder the Feet of a Horſe at length to his Deſtruction; 
but it is all owing to this Method of pricking inſtead of 
lancing: in that Caſe all being cleared there is no Fear of a 
Return; but when the Swelling is only pricked a Part of the 
Matter is left behind; the Hole preſently fills up, and then 


there is a freſh Gathering; and this as often as it is diſcharged 


in that wrong Manner. 
CH AP, XLIV. Of the Anbury. 


HIS is a Kind of Swelling or Puſtule, that appears 
like a bloody Wart upon different Parts of the Body of 


a Horſe, and is owing to Accident, without any Diſtempera- 


ture in the Blood. The Cure is this. 

Bruiſe ſome Plantain Leaves, and preſs out their Juice. 
Mix together three Spoonfuls of this, three of Vinegar, and 
two of Honey; and ſtir in half an Ounce of powdered Al- 
lum. Burn down the Wart with a red hot Iron, cloſe and 
even to the Body, and then anoint it with ſome of this 
Mixture. Repeat this anointing Night and Morning till it is 
well, and it will never return. 1 


This is a ſure Method when there is no Diſorder in the 
Blood; but as this Diſtemper is ſometimes attended with a 
bad State of the whole Maſs, a further Caution is then neceſ- 
Wy, The Farmer may be ſatisfied: nothing more is amiſs, 
if the Anbury is perfectly and ſoon cured by this Method, 
and does not appear again in other Places, and if the Horſe 
appear clean and healthy: but if the Complaint riſes in one 
Place, when it is cured in another; and eſpecially if at the 
ſame Time the Creature be groſs, full of foul Humours, 
and have other Diſorders upon the Skin, then there muſt be 
Care taken of the whole Maſs, as well as of theſe ſingle E- 
ruptions. _ 75 

In this Caſe let the Horſe be firſt blooded ; then let the 
ſeveral Anburies be burnt down and dreſſed in the Manner 


we 
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we have directed, and let there be Flower of Brimſtone 
oP crude Antimony in Powder ſprinkled amongſt all his 
Food. 

During this let the Owner watch the Appearance of others 
breaking out; and always burn them down as they come. By 
this Method there will be a perfect and laſting Cure, | 


CHAP. XLV. Fra general Decay. 


98 a Horſe will fall into a general Decay, without 
any apparent Cauſe: he will be weak and faint, and his 
Coat will grow rough, and he will loſe his Fleſh till he ſeem 
dying and irrecoverable. This is to be remedy'd, if taken in 
Time, by the following Medicine : | 

Take ;fix Pounds of fine Wheat Flour, mix with it two 
Ounces of Anniſeeds in Powder, and three quarters of an 
Ounce of Cummin in Seed, alſo powdered ; Seeds of Car- 
thamus powdered, a Dram and half; Fenugreck Seed an 
Ounce and half, Flour of Brimſtone two Ounces, Powder of 
Vipers three Ounces, Powder of Saffron one Dram, and 
Powder of Cochineal a Dram and half. | 

Mix all theſe Powders —y together, ſtirring them a- 
bout; and then put to them a Pint of Sallad Oil, a Pound 
and half of Honey, and two Quarts of White Wine. 

Work all this into a Paſte with the Hands, adding a little 
Flour, if it be too ſoft, and a little Wine, if it be too hard: 
when it is well wrought, make it up into Balls of the Big- 
neſs of a Man's Fiſt; and give the Horſe one of theſe every 
Morning in the Water he is to drink, and the ſame every 
Evening. | 


Let the Water be cold, and if he diſlike it, give him no 


other. When he is thirſty he will take to it ; and the getting 


him once to drink it is all the Difficulty, for he will after- 
wards like it better than any other. In this Manner he will 
be perfectly cured in three Weeks, and will recover his 
beſt Looks, Fleſh and Spirit. Care 1s to be taken that he 
be kept during the Time, upon good Food, and have gentle 
Exerciſe, but never to fatigue him; and that he lie clean 
and dry. 95 
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B 00K VE er, 


Of COWS and OXEN. 
The INTRODUCTION. 


18 HE SE Creatures are not liable to ſo many Diſorders 
as the Horſe; but there is nothing of greater Impor- 
tance to the Farmer than a right Knowledge of thoſe to 
which they are ſubject, and the beſt Methods of curing them. 
A diſtempered Cow or Ox are worth very little. Moſt of 
their Diſeaſes, as they are of a more ſimple Nature than thoſe 
of the Horſe, are eaſier of Cure: but there are ſome which 


we ſee mock all the Art of Phyſic, and all the Rewards | 


Government can propoſe for deviſing a Remedy. The fatal 
Diſorder that has now raged ſo many Years is a terrible In- 
ſtance. No Medicines, yet diſcovered, are able to cure, nor 
any Regulations to put a Stop to it. 

We have examined this Matter with all the Attention the 
Nature of ſo weighty an Affair demands; and hope we ſhall 
be able to propoſe ſomething on that Head worthy the Atten- 
tion of the Farmer and of the Public. We ſhall begin 
with Diſeaſes of a leſs terrible kind, that the Huſbandman 


may be led, by Degrees, to the moſt important and diffi- 
cult. 


CHAP. I For tbe Fever. 
\ HE Farmers find their Cows and Oxen ſubject, like 


themſelves, to Fevers; and theſe, though they gene- 


rally will go off kindly by Aſſiſtance, often are of very bad 
Conſequence when neglected. The moſt common Occa- 
ſion of them is a Surfeit, and ſometimes they will ſeize 
them, as ourſelves are ſeized by Sickneſs, without any viſible 
Cauſe. | 
„The Signs are theſe: The Creature foams at the Mouth 
and hangs down the Head ; the Eyes look heavy, and the 
whole Body trembles; and it frequently groans very mourn- 
fully and heavily. It is hot and reſtleſs, and does not care for 
Food, but is continually deſiring to drink. Theſe are the ge- 
nuine Signs of Fevers in Cattle. 5 | 
The Farmer muſt take Care that he confound them not 
with the Symptoms of other Diſeaſes, for this 1s the general 


Miſtake. Let him remember, that as theſe are the 1 
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Signs of a Fever, ſo there are no other but theſe that are to 
be conſidered plainly as ſuch. 

Many other Diſorders will have the Symptoms of a Fever 
joined with thoſe that are peculiar to themſelves ; and, in that 
Caſe, the Farmer is to be upon his Guard accordingly : he 
muſt firſt diſtinguiſh the Diſeaſe truly, or all Advice and all 
Knowledge of Remedies will be fruitleſs, 

In Cattle, as in ourſelves, many, nay, moſt other Diſor- 
ders, are attended with a Fever; thercfore it is natural that 
feveriſh Symptoms appear with them : hence let the Farmer, 
when he ſees theſe Signs here deſcribed, in a Creature of this 
Kind, firſt examine whether there be not, together with 
them, ſome belonging to thoſe Diſorders, we ſhall deſcribe in 
the ſucceeding Pages : if there be, then he is to level his Re- 
medies at the Diſeaſe they indicate; thoſe Signs of a Fever 
being ſymptomatic : and as the other Diſorder is the real Cauſe 
of them, when that is removed they will go off. 

This is the Conduct he is to obſerve when there are the 
Signs of a Fever, and thoſe of ſome other Diſeaſe together; 
but when there are thoſe of a Fever only, that is, thoſe we 
have here deſcribed, and no other, he will find the following 
Method of Cure generally ſucceſsful. 

Firſt bleed the Creature: and as to the Quantity, that is 
to be guided not only by the Nature of the Diſorder, but by 
the Condition of the Body: if it be a very violent Fever, 
more Blood is to be taken away; if leſs violent leſs : and if 
it be an Ox, he may be blooded much more freely than a 
Milch Cow. A Quart of Blood may be very properly 
drawn from the former; but it is a general and very wiſe Rule, 
that there never ſhould be more than a Pint taken from the 
latter. 'Though, if the Symptoms encreaſe, the Bleeding 
may be repeated after four and twenty Hours. 

When the Creature has been blooded, ſet it up warm, and 
give it no Victuals. 

Boil, in fix or eight Gallons of Water, a Baſket-full of 
Plaintain-Leaves and Roots, and half a Dozen Handfuls of 


Agrimony, ſtrain them off, and let the Creature drink of this, 


warm, as often as can be. 
The next Day give a Quart of Ale, with half an Ounce 
of Venice Treacle in it; and repeat this once in eight 
Hours. 3 | 
Give ſome very freſh Hay, ſprinkled with cold Water, after 
all this; and, by Degrees, the Beaſt will grow well. 
During all the Time of the Illneſs, the Lips muſt be fre- 
quently rubbed and cleaned, for they furr up and grow foul 
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with the Heat of the Diſorder ; and unleſs this Care be taken, 
it will not eat or drink. 


Let the Creature be kept up till perfectly recovered, and 
after that let it be taken ſome Care of ſeveral Days. 


CHAP. II. For binding of the Body. 


HIS is a Diſtemper to which theſe Cattle are very 
little liable, for their natural Conſtitution is to be looſe ; 

but, for that Reaſon, when it does happen, it is to no Crea- 
ture ſo dangerous, nor is there any Diſorder in Cattle that re- 
quires ſo critical a Method of Cure. 

If any of the common Purges that are uſed for Horſes, be 
given to Cows and Oxen in this Caſe, they ſeldom fail to 

ring on a Diſorder in the other Extreme, that is much worſe 
than the firſt; and the Remedy grows worſe than the Diſ- 
eaſe. 

I have found from Experience that the following is a ſafe 
and excellent Medicine. | 

Take a Quarter of a Pound of coarſe ordinary Manna, 
this Sort is to be bought for a fourth Part of the Price of the 
fine Kind, and yet for any Uſe it is better. Melt this ina Pint 
and a half of Ale, put it into a Bottle, and add to it half a 
Pint of Sweet Oil, and fix Ounces of Lenitive Electary. 
Shake all very well together, then pour out a Gill and half 
of it: warm this, and give 1t every Morning and Night till 
half the Quantity be taken; and then every Morning only 
till the Remainder is all taken. This never works as a Purge, 
but it gently produces the Effect, bringing the Creature's 
Body to a due State and Condition; and as this is brought on 
gradually, it is ſure to continue. I never once knew a Relapſe 
after this Cure, 


C HAP. III. Of Looſeneſſes in general. 


HIS is a Diſorder to which Cows and Oxen are much 
more liable than the former, the Condition of their 
Diſcharges naturally tending to it; and it is for that Reaſon 
difficult of Cure, if not taken in Time. When it firſt 
comes on, it affects them no other Way than by making the 
Diſcharge thinner, while it retains its natural Colour: after 
this it becomes paler and ſharper, giving the Creature great 
Pain; and after that the Stools grow bloody. : 
Theſe are the true Stages of the Diſtemper. The Far- 


mer is to regard them carefully, for there is to be a different 
1 | Courſe 
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Courſe of Medicines for each. We ſhall therefore, after 
this general Account of the Diſorder, conſider it under theſe 
three particular Heads, delivering the proper Remedies. 


CH AP. IV. For a common Looſeneſs. 


OIL half a Pound of freſh Roots of Biſtort in two 

Quarts of Water. Strain off the Liquor, and add to it 
four Ounces of Whiting, and an Ounce of Diaſcordium, 
made without Honey : give the Creature half a Pint of this, 
warm'd and well ſhook up, three 'Times in the four and 
twenty Hours, till the Complaint ceaſes. Sometimes a ſingle 
Doſe performs a Cure; but in that Caſe it will be proper to 
give another Doſe, Morning and Night, for two Days, to 
prevent a Return. 


CHAP. V. For a Looſeneſs with ſharp Stools. 
T* the former Medicine have not ſtopped the Diſorder ; 


or if the Farmer have not obſerved it til} it comes to the 
ſecond Stage, that is, till the Creature's Stools are ſharp and 
diſcoloured, then the following Remedy is to be uſed. - 

Bruiſe to a groſs Powder half a Pound of the dry Root 
of Tormentill, and boil it in two Quarts of Water to a 
Quart. 

Squeeze this off, add to it a Quart of rough Red Wine: 
add alſo a Quarter of a Pound of Whiting, two Ounces of 
Diaſcordium without Honey, and one Ounce of Japan Earth. 
Shake this very well together. Warm it every Time it is 
given, and let the Cow have half a Pint of it for a Doſe, 
three Times a Day, till perfectly recovered. 


CHAP. VI. For a Looſeneſi with bloody Stools. 


HIS Diſorder ſometimes comes on at once; but more 
frequently it is the Conſequence of Neglect, or wrong 


Medicines given for the others; or of the Violence of the 
Diſorder, which ſometimes will not be conquered by the very 


The natural Courſe of the Diſorder is this : a ſharp Hu- 
mour falls upon the Bowels, and the Stools are thin and 
cutting. | ET 

After a Time they wear off the ſlimy Coat of the Bowels, 
and then what comes away is diſcoloured ; and after this they 
wear the very Inſides of the Guts themſelves, and then 

come 
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come bloody Stools, This is the laſt and worſt Stage of the 
Diſtemper, and it is very dangerous. 

When it has arrived at this Degree, the following Method 
is to be taken : 

Firſt let the Creature be blooded, but not largely ; then 
prepare this Medicine. 

ruiſe to Pieces half a Pound of dry Roots of Tormentill, 
ſix Ounces of dry Pomegranate-Bark, and two Pounds of the 
Leaves and Roots of Plantain. 

Boil theſe in three Quarts of Water to two. Then put in 
two Ounces of Cinnamon pounded: let it boil a few Minutes 
longer, and then take it off. 

Set it by to be cold, and then ſtrain it off: add to this 
three Ounces of Dragon's-Blood, in Powder, and a quarter 
of an Ounce of Roch-Allum. 

Shake all thoroughly together ; and when it 1s to be given, 
warm the proper Quantity: this is to be about a Gill and 
half, and it ſhould be given three Times a Day. 


CHAP. VII. For Looſeneſſes with great Heat of Body. 
ww E have told the Farmer what are the Symptoms of a 
Fever in theſe Creatures; and he 1s aware that they 

may happen with other Diſorders. A Purging is one of 
thoſe with which they may happen, and in that Caſe, it is not 
to be treated as a Fever alone, neither is the Diſorder. to be 
conſidered only as a Purging: a due Regard is to be had to 
both; and the following Medicine being founded on Reaſon, 
and ſupported by repeated Experience, I ſhall earneſtly recom- 
mend for this Purpoſe to the Farmer. 
Cut into Slices ſix Ounces of the Root of the Herb called 
Avens, or Herb Bennet. It is not ſold at the Druggiſts nor 
at the Market, but it is common on Ditch-Banks. The 
Flower is little and yellow; the Head is a ſmall Burr; and 
the Root ſmells like Cloves. Let this be boiled in three 
Quarts of Water to two Quarts, adding, toward the End of 
the Boiling, an Ounce of fine Cinnamon, and two Ounces 
of Chips of Logwood, ſuch as is uſed by the Dyets. 

Strain off this Liquor, and add to it an Ounce of Powder 
of Virginian Snake Root, and a Pint of Red Port Wine. 


Give the Creature half a Pint, warm, twice in twenty- 
four Hours. 


CHAP 
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CH A P. VIII. For the Obſtruction of the Liver. 


718 S is a Diſorder to which Cows and Oxen are very 
liable; the Farmers are acquainted very well with the 
Symptoms of it, though not with the Cauſe; it is what they 
call by the general Name of an inward Sickneſs. 

The Signs by which it is known are theſe; an Uneaſineſs 
ſenſible in all their Actions, and a Lazineſs or Unwillingneſs 
to move. To this is to be added a Scurfyneſs, and harſh 
Dryneſs of their Lips, and a Dryneſs of their Noſes in a 
Morning. 

This laſt is a very ſingular but very certain Symptom. 

When theſe Cattle are well, if they be obſerved in a 
Morning, there is always a Drop of Dew, like a Pearl, 
hangs upon the Noſe, but when they are ſick it is commonly 
wanting. No Diſeaſe ſooner takes the Effect of getting off 
this Mark of Health, but it is not peculiar to this. If the 
other Symptoms ſhew that the Diſorder is of that Kind, this 
Joins with them to confirm it; but if not, the Cauſe is to be 
ſought farther. In Caſe of an Obſtruction of the Liver, the 
Remedy is this: | 

Take a Pound of great Celandine, dug up with the Roots, 
cut it all to Pieces, Leaves, Stalks, and Roots together, and 
put it into a Pot, with two Gallons of Water, let it boil up a 
few Minutes; then add half a Pound of Madder Root, ten 
Ounces of 'Turmeric, and four Ounces of freſh Roots of Fen- 
nel. Boil theſe very well, and then ſtrain off the Liquor. 

Get a Hat-Crown full of Wood-lice, they are common e- 
nough about decay'd Timber, and under Stones. Pound theſe 
with a Pint of White Wine, and ſqueeze out the Juice, then 
add this to the ſtrained Liquor. 
| Shake this up every Time it is to be uſed, and warm half 

a Pint of it for a Doſe. It ſhould be given every Night and 
Morning for ten Days. This is the uſual Time required to 
perform a perfe& Cure: it may be ſooner, or it may require 
a few Days longer; but the Medicine will hardly fail. 


CHAP. IX. Of bloody Urine, 


HIS is a Diſorder to which Cows are very liable, and, 
-if not taken Care of in Time, it is a very fatal one. 
The Method of Cure is this : Fg 
Take the Cow into a warm Houſe, where ſhe is to be kept 
till cured. 4 
Vol. IV. X Ble 
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Bleed her about three Quarters of a Pint, and then give the 
following Medicine : 
Sather a Baſket-full of that Sort of Craneſbill, call'd Herb 
Robert. Stamp it in a Marble Mortar, and preſs out the 
Juice; give the Cow a Quarter of a Pint of this every Morn- 
ing and Night, and it generally will perform a Cure in about 
* Days. 
It is a kind of Specific for the Diſorder, and cures with ſur- 


; 833 Quickneſs: but there are ſome Caſes in which other 


iſorders bring on this bloody Urine, and then this Medicine 
does not anſwer, 

Let it be try'd only ſix or ſeven Doſes, ond if that do not 
ſucceed, have Recourſe to the following. 
\ Boil in a Gallon of Water a great Quantity of the ſame 
Herb Robert, and as much Shepherd's Purſe. When they 
have boil'd well half an Hour, put in a good Stick of Cinna- 
mon; and after boiling a few Minutes longer, ſet it off the 
Fire. Then ſtrain it and ſet it by to cool. 

Diſſolve in this two Drams of Sugar of Lead, and add one 
hundred Drops of Spirit of Vitriol. | 

Shake all well together, and give the Creature a Gill of it 
cold every four Hours, till the Cure is perfected. 


CHAP. X. For Running of the Noſe. 


T . Diſeaſe which grows to ſuch a terrible Height in 
Horſes, under the Name of the Glanders, is very 1 ght 
in Compariſon of that, in theſe Catile. It proceeds from Cole 
and the Running is like that from our own Noſes in a like 
Caſe; only as they hold their Heads down it is not ſo eaſily 
cur d, and it will encreaſe upon them to a miſchievous Diſor- 
der in Time, if not ſtopp'd. | 

Take the Creature up, and let it be kept warm. 

Bleed it about a Pint, and then give the following: 

- Boil a Pint of Ale, and diſſolve in it half an Ounce of Ve- 
nice Treacle. 

Give it warm, and let it be repeated * Night and 
Morning. 

Give the 8 good 88 while under this Method 
of Cure; and during the taking of the Medicine uſe the fol- 
lowing Application to the Part. "Melt ſome freſh Butter ; and 

ir in as much Flower of Brimſtone as will make it a thick 
Ointment. Rub ſome of thjs all over a Couple of Gooſe Fea- 
_ and warm them a little before the Fire ; anoint the In- 
ſide 
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ſide of the Noſtrils carefully, but thoroughly, every Morning 
and Evening with this, till the Diſorder ceaſes entirely. 


CHAP. XL Ar Hans. 


Dy 4b: and Oxen are ſubje to have Worms bred in their 
Bowels, and they are greatly diſordered by them ; they 
will prevent their thriving, and make them reſtleſs and un- 
tractable. The Remedy 1s this: 

Chop to Pieces ſome Savin-Tops, and Leaves of Bear's- 
foot, mix with theſe a little Salt of Steel, and work up the 
Whole into a Sort of Paſte with Butter. Divide this into 
ſmall Balls, and give one of them every Morning early for a 
Week or longer; keep the Creature without Meat three 
e after the Medicine, but let her drink as much as ſhe 
chuſes. 

If this Medicine do not ſucceed alone, it muſt be aſſiſted in 
the following Manner : | 

Diſſolve half an Ounce of black Soap in a Quart of Sweet- 
wort, and give this every Morning after the Ball of Savin. 
2 this Manner the Cure will uſually be perfected in a few 

ays. 


CH AP. xi. Of Werns in the Ta. 


E SIDE the Worms that breed within the Bodies of Cat- 
tle, there are a very troubleſome and miſchievous Kind 
that breed and live externally in the Tail. 

'They torment the Creatures out of the'r Lives, waſte their 
Strength and Spirits, and keep them in continual pining. 
They uſually grow lean ; their Backs become weak; when 
they are lain down they are ſcarce able to get up again, and 
they have a Faintneſs in their Looks and Motions. 

When the Farmer ſees a Cow or Ox in this Condition, let 
him examine the under Parts of the Tail. He will firſt per- 


ceive that the Hair is fallen off; then that there are a multitude, 


of little Sores; and, upon further Examination, he will per- 
ceive, that the Tail is almoſt eat aſunder in ſeveral Places at 
the Joints. | 

This might ſeem to be a natural ulcerated State of the Tail; 
but it is, in Reality, owing to a Multitude of eating Worms, 


which will be found eaſily enough upon looking after them. 


They are occaſioned by Foulneſs of the Tail, which tempis a 
particular Kind of Fly to lay its Eggs there; or, according to 
the common Expreſſion, to blow it. | 


X 2 Theſe 
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Theſe Worms are hatched from the Eggs, and they live 
their Time in the Tail amidſt theſe Sores; after which they 
drop off, and take their Chance upon the Ground, where, if 
not trodden to Pieces, they harden outwardly, and after a while, 
they come out a Fly, like the Parent Animal. 

'There never want a Succeſſion of theſe 'Tormentors ; for 
the Condition of the Tail draws more Flies to blow it, like 
Meat that begins to putrify, and thus the Diſeaſe continually 
encreaſes. 

The Farmer thus underſtanding the Nature and Cauſe of 
the Diſorder, will know how to guard againſt the Accident to 
which it is owing. And we ſhall next inform him of the Re- 
medy. | 

It is only in Summer the Diforder takes its Riſe ; though, 
when once eſtabliſhed, it will continue at all Seaſons. 

Therefore as Precaution is in all theſe Caſes eaſier and bet- 
ter than a Cure, let him take Care in Time. We have told 
him that it is Foulneſs on the under Part of the Tail in Cows, 
that firſt brings the Flies to them. Nature has fo diſpos'd the 
Tail in this Creature, that it is very liable to be made foul. 
This is an Inconvenience, but it is attended with many Ad- 
vantages; it is therefore the Buſineſs of the Farmer to remedy 
the Diſadvantage, which is eaſy, that the Creature, and him- 
ſelf in Conſequence, may reap the Benefit. 

The Dung of the Cow and her Urine, will be apt to hang 
upon this under Side of the Tail; and after Calving, there 
will be alſo greater Inconveniences of the ſame Kind: there- 
fore let a Perſon be employed, once in three or four Days, to 
clean the Tails of the Milch Cows, in particular in this Part, 
which will be very eaſy; and of the Oxen, as there may be 
Occaſion. This will be very agreeable to the Creatures, and 
were there no other Advantage it would be worth while for this, 
becauſe the more comfortable they are kept the better they 
thrive. But if this Care be taken there will be no ſuch Thing 
as the Tail Worm known. Cleanlineſs will not only prevent 
the Diſorder, but in the firſt Stages will cure it. The beſt 
Waſhing is performed by Means of a Bruſh and Soap Suds, 
and if a few of the Worms ſhould be bred, this will perfectly 
deſtroy them. We ſhall hope the Farmer will take this Care, 
and he will need no farther Information; but as a Neglect of 
this may have happened, or the Diforder may have ſome Wa 

got footing where he litile expects, we ſhall here deliver al 

the Remedy. A g's wg i Bagh if 
Chuſe out a_ Pound and half of fine freſh and neu- _ 
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Stone Lime; boil a Gallon of Water, and pour it all at once 
upon the Lime in a very large Earthen Fan. 

It will bubble up in a ſurpriſing Manner. Stir it well to- 
gether, cover it up when cold, and let it ſtand all Night to 
ſettle; there will be a very ſtrong Lime Water, though but 
4 ſmall Quantity of it. In the Morning let it be poured clear 
off, and kept for Uſe. | | 

Take up the Cows that have the Diſorder, and keep them 
dry and carefully while they are under Cure. | | 

Make a very ee Lather of Soap Suds in foft Water; 
and firſt of all with Flannels, and afterwards with a Bruſh 
wetted in theſe Suds, waſh the Tails in every Part perfectly 
clean; and the more to promote the perfect cleaning of them, 
cut off the Hair that remains as ſhort as can be. | 


After the Tails have been thus cleaned and are dry, waſh 


them in the ſame Manner with this ſtrong Lime Water. Ob- 
ſerve after four or five Days, whether the Diſorder be cured ; 
if not, farther Methods muſt be taken. Once a Day will be 
enough to dreſs the Tails by theſe two Waſhings, but it muſt 
be every Time done in this careful Manner, firſt by the Soap 
Suds, and afterwards by the Lime Water. If theſe fail the 
following Method is to be uſed. 

Stamp a good Quantity of the freſh Tops of Rue and Savin ; 
when they are reduced to a Paſte, add a little white Hellebore 
and Stone Ocre, both in Powder, and ſome Wood Soot and 
a little Salt. Beat all this up again, and then mix in ſome 
Butter. When this is ready, and the Tail perfectly cleaned, 
let it be lit along all the Way down the Inſide, nearly to the 
Bone, and very thoroughly anointed with this. | 
If this does not cure in three or four Times, let the Tail be 
rub'd with a ſmall Quantity of the common blue Ointmeni, 
made of Quickſilver, Venice Turpentine, and Hog's Lard. 
Theſe ſeveral Methods are to be tried one after another ; 
uſually the firſt ſucceeds, if not, the ſecond rarely fails; but 
if none will do, the laſt Reſource is to cut off the Tail. But 
it is beſt to fatten up the Beaſt after this for Sale directly. 


c H Ap. XIII. Fer Boil on the Fig. 


O WS are ſubject ſometimes naturally to large and pain- 
ful Boils; and ſometimes they fall into the fame Misfor- 
tune in a ſurpriſing Manner, by Means of a Fly, as in the for- 

er Inſtance. | | 


We ſhall conſider theſe Caſes ſeparately. 
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When a Boil comes naturally on a Cow or Ox, the Thick- 
neſs of the Skin, and the cold Conſtitution of the Animal make 
them ripen ſlowly, and they alſo heal flowly and difficultly af- 
terwards. Nature is, in theſe Cafes, to he aſſiſted in the fol. 
lowing Manner. For the ripening of a Boil, take up ſome 
white Lilly Roots, and boil them in Milk and Water till they 
are perfectly ſoft. Then lay them hot upon the Boil. Bind 
them on if that can be done conveniently, if not, Jet a Perſon 
hold them on till they are cold. | | 2880 

This is to be repeated as Occaſion requires; the oftener the 
better; and the Boil will ripen and come to a Head. 

The opening of a Boil when it is in this proper Condition, 
may be done either by a Knife, or a red hot Iron, and the 
general Practice is by the latter Method. 

When the Matter 1s diſcharged, which ſhould be promoted 
by a Perſon's preſſing it gently, let it be dreſſed with the fol- 
lowing Ointment. Put into an Earthen Pipkin half a Pound 
of Tar, and three quarters of a Pound of Horſe 'Turpentine 
ſet it on a gentle Fire, and as it melts throw in a little Hog's 
Lard, about two Ounces will be ſufficient... Stir all well to- 
gether, and dreſs the Part every Day with ſome of this warm, 
till it is healed. 

The other Accident of Boils occaſioned by Fhes, is much 
more wonderful than any thing relating to this Creature, and 
the Diſcovery of it was made by Mr. DE REAUMux, of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Parts, and is delivered in the 
fourth Volume of his Memoirs, very much at large. The 
very ſame Thing happens in ENGLAND, and what we ſee ve- 
Tihes his Accounts. 

There is a large Fly, that in Autumn teazes the Cattle pro- 
digiouſly. It ſettles upon them, and lays its Eggs in a ſmall 
Wound, that it makes for that Purpoſe in the Skin. Theſe 
Eggs hatch in Time, and the Part ſwells with the Hurt. A 
Cow ſhall thus be covered with filthy. Boils, while her Blood is 
in a peg good State, and this Accident the only Cauſe of 
it. There is a Maggot in every one of theſe Boils, which 
feeds upon the Matter bred there till it is of full Growth, and 
then crawls out and takes its Chance for appearing in the F ly 
State, as we have ſhewn of the other. 0 
There is no Need to ſuffer the Creature to be tormented in 


dat Manner till the Maggot goes out of itſelf; but the Aſſiſt- 


ance of a careful Hand ſhould be given to clear her of them at 
once. 5 
Every one of theſe Boils or Lumps ſhould be opened with 
a ſharp Knife; and the Maggot taken out and * 
Me * | a 
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The Wound is then to be dreſſed once or twice with the Oint: 


ment before directed, and the Creature will be perfectly freed 
from the Torment. . 


CHAP. XIV. Por Diforders of the Lungs. 


HESE are of various Kinds in the Cow and Ox 
Kinds, as in ourſelves, but Experience ſhews that one 
Remedy will ſerve for them all. Sometimes the Creature 
breathes with Difficulty, ſometimes coughs and wheezes ; and 


in either Caſe, or any other, proceeding from the Lungs, give 


the following Medicine, Bruiſe four Heads of Garlick, and 
preſs out the Juice, mix this with a Quart of new Milk, and 
add a quarter of a Pint of Tar. This will ſerve for four 
Doſes. One is to be given every Morning till the Cure is 
compleated. About four Doſes uſually anſwer the Purpoſe, 
but if more is required, the ſame Quantity is to be mixed up 
over again. The Tar does not mingle well with the reſt, but 
theſe are not very nice Creatures, ſo it goes down. 

If the Diſorder be obſtinate, and do not readily give Way 
ta the Remedies, the Creature ſhould be blooded, and they 
will then take Effet, | 


CHAP. XV. For Foulneſſes of the Skin. 


. ATT LE of this Species are cleanlier in their Hides 
than moſt others, but they are not altogether free from 
Blotches, Scurf, and Scales. 1 F 9 
When theſe appear they muſt inſtantly be taken Care of, 
for the Beaſt can never thrive that has them. 

Firſt 'of all let the Cauſe be conſidered, which is often only 
want of Cleanlineſs, ſometimes a Diſorder in the Blood ;' and 
in ſome Caſes it is owing to both together. | 
Foulneſs of Diet is the common Cauſe of this Diſorder 
in the Blood; and this is uſually occaſioned by that Sort of 
rank Graſs which grows in wet Places, and the Weeds a- 


mong it. 


' Therefore to undertake the Cure y- let the firſt 


Thing be a Change of Paſture. From a low Ground full of 
rank Weeds, and abounding with Mud, remove the Cattle to 
a high dry Piece of Paſture, where the Graſs is very ſweet, 
and the Soil gravelly or otherwiſe dry, ſo that thede can be no 
CCC 
If the Diſorder be only ow ing to Uncleanlineſs, this Change 
alone will cure the Cattle. e Whale 
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If the Blood be concerned, this is. alſo a very proper Me- 
thod of aſſiſting the Effect of Medicines. _ 1 8 
Let the Creatures be blooded: about a Pint and half from 
the Ox, and half that Quantity from the Cow. 

Then let them be taken in and perfectly cleaned. Warm 
Soap Suds, a ſoft Bruſh and Flannels are the proper Reme- 
dies for this Foulneſs, or they are the needtul Preparations 
for others. 9g: ail; et 3 FAT 

When the Cattle have been perfeQly cleaned, if any Scales 
remain let them be picked off; and the next Day let the 
Waſhing be repeated. This, and the Cleanneſs of the Paſture, 
will fully anſwer this firſt Purpoſe. 

The next Day let the Creature be waſhed well over with 
the Lime Water, directed to be made in a former Chapter; 
and if any of the Scabs have grown to a: Bigneſs ſince they 
were pick'd off, they muſt be rub'd again, that the Lime 
Water may get to the Root of the Diſorder. 

Let this be repeated three Times, at two Days Diſtance; 
and all the while let there be ſome Flower of Brimſtone 
ſprinkled among the Hay that 1s given them in a Morning, 
In this Manner their Blood will be ſweetened at the ſame Time 
that the outward Remedies perfectly cure the Diſorder. 


CHAP. XVI. Of falling of the Palate. 


HIS is a Diſorder that frequently ſeizes upon Cattle 
after hard Labour and Colds, and is of a, very trouble- 
ſome Nature, if not provided againſt in Time. 

When the Palate 1s firſt fallen it is not difficult to replace, 
and keep it up; but when it has been any Time down the 
Difficulty of putting it up, and the Readineſs to fall again, 
are very great. I have known an Ox obliged to be killed 
when it was not mtended, nor was he fit, becauſe he would 
otherwiſe have been ſtarved by the unconquerable Continu- 
ance and Relapſes into this Diſorder. 

The Farmer will perceive that the Creature has this Diſor- 
der by his great Uneaſineſs, and a particular Kind of hollow 
Groaning : he will be continually ſtriving to eat, hut not able 
to ſwallow, and thus without Care he would go on till en- 
tirely ſtarved. - TRI ITE | 

The Remedy is this; caſt the Creature, and getting the 
Hand into his Mouth replace the Palate as it ſhould be: then 
rub over it ſome Honey and Pepper mixed together, and let 
him riſe again : half an Hour afterwards bleed him a Pint and 


half 
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half or more; and thus the Complaint: is commonly to be 
cured without any Danger of a Relapſe. 

He muſt not be fed with Hay, but for ſome Days only 
with freſh ſweet Graſs. 5 | 


CHAP. XVII Of Hurts in the Feet. 
X7 HEN a Cow or Ox is obſerved to limp, and keep 


one or more of his Feet from the Ground as much 
as he can, the Occaſion uſually is ſome Complaint a- 


bout the Hoof, and nothing ſo common as a Soreneſs between 
the Cloves. 


For this the Remedy is eaſy : | 

Caſt him, and clean the Space between the Cloves perfect- 
ly well, rubbing it till it bleeds. In the ſame Manner clean 
all about the Foot. 54 8 

Then chop a Quantity of the Leaves and Tops of Mug- 
wort, boil them ſoft in Milk and Water, and put ſome in be- 
tween the Cloves, and ſome about the whole Hoof, tie it on 
and let the Creature be kept quiet : the Cure is generally 
compleated at one Dreſſing. 

Some accidental Foulneſs is oftener the Cauſe of this Com- 
plaint than any thing elſe; ſo that cleaning it, and laying on 
a ſoft healing Cataplaſm in this Manner, is a very natural 
Remedy. 


When the Caſe is worſe, and there are actual Sores be- 


tween the Hoofs, the beſt Method is to clean them as already 
directed, and then to dreſs them with a Quantity of Black 
Baſilicon ſpread all over ſome Tow, and drawn in between 
the Cloves. This ſhould be repeated every Day till the Cure 
is perfected. a2 | 


C HAP. XVIII. Of the panting Evil. 


& A HIS is a Diſorder. that ſhews itſelf in the Creature's 
Faintneſs and Unwillingneſs to ſtir, in his frequent 
panting, and as it were. ſighing. It renders the Creature 
weak, and he generally waſtes in Fleſh. 

The Remedy is this: 100 5 

Boil a Quart of Ale and diſſolve in it half an Ounce of Mi- 
| thridate, and a Scruple of Powder of Saffron. | 

Give this warm every Morning for four Times; it very 
rarely fails to make a Cure. The Creature muſt be fed upon 
dry ſweet Hay, and have his Drink warm during _ * 5 
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CHAP. XIX. Qf the Yellows. 


bi 0p Diſorder in Cattle is of the ſame Nature with 
the Jaundice in ourſelves. It is perceived firſt by a 
Yellowneſs in the Eyes, and in the Lips; and the Creature 
is always lazy and weak. The Cure is this: 

Bruiſe in a Marble Mortar a Baſketful of great Colanding 
Roots, Leaves and Stalks together': add to this a good Hand- 
ful of Rue, and then ſqueeze out the Juice. 

Mix with this an equal Quantity of Juice of Wood Lice, 
and give the Beaſt a Gill and half of it every Morning, for a- 
bout a Week; and afterwards every other Morning for a 
Week longer. in this Time the Cure is generally cempleat- 
ed, and there 1 is no Danger of a Retpra of the Compiaint, | 


C HAP. XR. of the Gargil, 


HIS is a very terrible Niſcaſe, and more difficult of 
Cure than moſt others. 

It is an external Swelling and Inflammation, but the Blood 

is always concerned ; 'and the Diſorder for that Reaſon ſpreads 
and defies all outward Remedies,” ' ' 
It appears at firſt in the lower Part of the Dewlap, in Form 
of a hard inflamed Lump, which ſpreads till it occupies the 
whole Dewlap, and reaches to the Throat, in which Caſt it 
is very often atal. 


This is the Diſorder called the Gargil diſtinly and pro- 


perly conſidered. It affects the Dewlap and Throat only; 
and it is the firſt Step toward the moſt dangerous Diſorders ; 


but it is of a diſtin& Nature in itſelf, too often deſtroying the 


Cattle without encreaſing to any greater Degree « of Malig- 
nancy than this. ? 

Farmers confound the Terms of Diſeaſes, and Farriers 
More. 

Authors who ſhould write for their Information copy their 
Miſtakes, and conſequently tell them only what they knew 
before, confirming them in Error, not leading to Truth. 

We are entering now upon a Point of vaſt. Importance; 
and unleſs the firſt Steps be cleared of Perplexity and Confu- 
fion, the reſt will never be underſtood. 

The Gargil and Garget are treated by theſe Writers, as 


well as ſpoken of by Farmers and others, as the fame Difor- 


ts * this is the Diſtinction. 1 
4 4 +4 The 
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The Gargil is a ſwelling in the Dewlap and Throat, ex- 
tending no farther; the Garget is a Swelling of the Head 
and Eyes, with other external Parts, with Inflammation; 
and the Murrain is the ſame Swelling and Inflammation, ex- 
tending itſelf alſo to the Inſide of the Throat, the Stomach, 
and the Bowels. 

This laſt is the Diſtemper now, and of many late Vun fo 
fatal among the horned Cattle, it becomes the Farmer to 
underſtand it in all its Progreſs; and if the Phyſicians wha 
have written ſo much about it had defcended from the Cloſet 
to the Cow-houſe, they would have found the ſame Facts; 
and knowing ſomething of the Cauſe, they would have been 
more likely to have made a proper Judgment as ta the Me- 
thod of Cure, 

The State of the three Diſtempers is this: The Gargil 
can never change to the Garget; and if ever it ſeems to do 
ſo, it is that the Farmer has obſerved the Throat more than 
the Head and Eyes, when they have been alſo affected, and 
the Diſorder has been the Garget all the Time, while he took 
it for the Gargil. 

The Gargil may very naturally, and very frequently does 
change i into the Murrain; but the Murrain may begin of itſelf 
without it. 

That is, a Swelling of the outer parts of the Head and 
Neck, which is the Garget may ſpread inwards, and ſo be 
converted into a Murrain; or the Inflammation and Swelling 
may begin in the inner Parts, and then it is moſt 3 
becauſe leaſt ſeen; and is moſt infectious becauſe the Breath 
conveys it to all thoſe which have their Heads near : this is the 
Murrain appearing in its proper Form; and this is of all the 
molt fatal. 

The Reader. will thus underſtand the ſeveral Stages of the 
Diſorder among the horned Cattle, and thus perceive what is 
beſt to be done for preventing the Infection. 

Having thus, from the firſt Origin, traced its ſeveral De- 
grees and Appearances, we ſhall now deliver the Method of 
Cure for this, Which is but a Reſemblance, not an abſolute 
Degree of it. 

As ſoon as the Gargil is perceived let the following Oint⸗ 
ment be prepared. Melt together equal Parts of Pitch and 
Turpentine, and add a ſmall Quantity of Bees Wax. Let 
this be in Readneſs. 

Slit open the Dewlap for three Inches 1 in Length where the 
Swelling 15, and let it bleed freely. 
Tags Us in a MAC Mortar a Handful of the Pes of the 
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great black Hellebore, and add to them ſome Hog's Lard ; 
beat the whole up, - and thruſt in a good Quantity into the 
Slit. Sow up the Wound to keep in the Ointment, and keep 
the Creature clean, warm and quiet for two Days. 

Then open the Stitches, take out the Remains of the Hel. 
lebore, and melt ſome of the Ointment juſt direQed to be 
made: dip a large Pledget of Tow in this, and put it into 


the Wound hot. Repeat this Dreſſing every Day till the 


Wound heals. 
This generally proves a Remedy for the Gargil, when it 


is not of a very violent Kindz and when it is, ſcarce any 


Thing will be found effectual. The Addition of equal Parts 


of Gum lemi and a few Grains of Euphorbium to the Oint- 


ment, is the beſt that can be done. 

Let the Farmer firſt take Care that he diſtinguiſhes that i q 
is really the Gargil, and nothing more that ails the Beaſt, an 
then he will need to do more than this, 


CHAP. XXI. Of the Garget. 
IT H E Garget commonly confounded with the former in 


Name, as the Words much reſemble one another, iz 
in Effect a quite different Diſeaſe. It is, as we have obſerved, 
in itſelf very terrible; and it is the firſt Stage often of that 
dreadful Diſeaſe, under which our Cattle now ſuffer. 

The Garget is a Diſorder of the outward-Parts of the 
Head, which is attended with Swelling and Inflammation; 
which frequently ſpreads into the Mouth, and ſometimes into 
the Throat and down to the Inteſtines, In this laſt Caſe i it 1s 
properly the Murrain, though it begun with the Garget. 

It is very eſſential to treat of theſe diſtinctly, for the Reme- 
dies are different; and the proper Diſtinction is this: the 
Garget is the felling of the Flead, Eyes and Lips, extending 


itſelf ta the Gums and Tongue, but na farther : : when it goes 


farther it acquires another Name. 
The moſt uſual Cauſe of the Garget is bad Water ; but 
the extreme Degree of it and of the Murrain often ariſe 


from an infectious State of the Air; and it would be vain to 


ſeek their Origin elſewhere. 

When the Farmer ſees an Ox or Cow affected in this 
Manner, with a Swelling in the Head diſcovering itſelf about 
the E es, the firſt Thing he is to do is to examine the Lips; 
and if they are ſw elled, he muſt look into the Mouth and 
examine the Tongue. = 

C 
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He muſt be careful in his Obſervations, becauſe upon the 
Difference in this Reſpect depends the Method of Cure, which 
is peculiar in each Degree of this terrible Diſtemper. | 

If the Eyes, Lips, and whole Outſide of the Head be 
affected, and nothing more, the Remedy is to be as follows: 

Firſt let the Creature be blooded very largely, and imme- 
diately after give the following Mixture. 

Heat a Quart of Ale, and diſſolve in it three quarters of 
an Ounce of Mithridate ; add ten Grains of Saffron, and a 
Tea Spoonful of ſweet Spirit of Nitre : give this every ſix 
Hours, and obſerve whether the Swelling about the Eyes de- 
creaſe; for this is the great Symptom by which to know whe- 
ther the Medicine takes Effect. Give the Drink warm, and 
as much as the Creature pleaſes. 

If the Swelling continues, eſpecially if it encreaſes, bleed 
again more largely than before; and inſtead of the Medicine 
before directed, give three Ounces of GLavuBtR's Salt diſ- 
ſolved in Water. 

This will purge the Creature pretty briſkly ; and by this 
Change of the Remedies there is a fair Chance for a Cure: 
but we don't pretend to promiſe that Certainty of Succeſs 
in theſe as in many of the preceding Caſes. 

The Diſtemper is of a very deſperate Kind; and there is 
always Danger. If theſe Methods both fail, the only proper 
Courſe is to continue them interchangeably, till there is an 
Amendment or Death. But we have ſeen it in many In- 
ſtances, that the firſt Doſes have been ſucceſsful. 

Ihe next Stage in which we are to conſider this Diſeaſe, is that 
in which the Inſide of the Lips and the Tongue are affected. 

This is ſtill the Diſorder . h called the Garget, 
provided that the Outſide of the Head be affected alſo; but 
if otherwiſe it is properly the Murrain, though in a leſs De- 
gree than is uſually underſtood by that Name. we 

This we have obſerved in various Inſtances ; we have ſeen 


a Murrain, that at firſt appeared leſs terrible than a Garget; 


but it does not long continue in that Condition: it grows 
worſe preſently. The Appearance of the Murrain in the 


Mouth alone is only its firſt Stage, according to the peculiar 


Manner of taking the Infection. 

The Farmer is to conſider and examine this Diſtinction 
carefully; for thoſe Medicines will be proper in one Caſe, 
tar will trifling in the other. . A 

hus then, if he firſt perceive the Outſide of the Head 


1 


ſwell, let him examine within the Mouth, to know whether 
it haye alſo ſpread ſo far: and on the other Hand, if he firſt 
| perceive 
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pecq of it. 
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Perceive the Diſorder in the Mouth, let him next examine 
the Head on the Outſide, to diſtinguiſh whether it be the 
Garget, or the firſt Stage of the Murrain. We are to ſup- 
poſe it the firſt of theſe Caſes; and that he finds the Eyes 
ſtarting, enflamed and ſwelled ; the Lips hot and ſwelled ; and 
perhaps the under Part of the Neck, for ſometimes that 
Joins : and he will alſo perceive the Tongue to be very much 
diſordered. This, in the preſent Caſe, is a very eſſential 
Point; for the Tongue is uſually the principal Seat of the 
Diſtemper. | | 

Let the upper and under Side of the Tongue be ſearched 
carefully, and probably there will be found one or more 
Bliſters on the Top or Sides, or a Lodgment of Matter under 
it; ſometimes both. _ 

Theſe Bliſters muſt be cut, and the Point of a Lancet or 
fine Knife muſt be thruſt into the ſore or ſwelled Part under- 
neath. a | 

This done, the whole Tongue is to be waſhed ſeveral 
Times with ſharp Vinegar mixed with Salt, and rubbed with 
a clean Cloth: by this Means the foul and offenſive Matter will 


de let out. Then the Creature muſt be kept to the following 


Courſe of Medicines : - 

Firſt let him be largely blooded. 

Then mix together a Pint of Ale, three quarters of an 
Ounce of Venice Treacle, a quarter of an Ounce of Anni- 
ſeeds in Powder, and two Spoonfuls of the Juice of Rue: 
this is all to be heated and given at a Doſe; and it muſt be 
repeated Morning, Noon and Night. Let the Creature be 
kept warm, and let his Drink be Water, that has been pour- 
ed hot upon a good Quantity of the Herb Agrimony, and let 


him have it warm. 


1 have ſeen thoſe who were impatient with this Courſe, 
ive a Purge in a Day or two, but I never knew it ſucceed. 
Many have died while it was operating: and on the other 
Hand, ſeveral have recovered by a careful Perſeverance in this 


Courſe, which have at firſt ſeemed to afford very little Proſ- 


CHAP. XXII Of the Murrain. 


T HE Murrain is the higheſt Degree of theſe Diſtem- 
pers, and the worſt that can fall upon thè Cattle of 
this Species. What we call the Diſtemper among the horned 
Cattle at this Time, is the Murrain diſtinctly and properly ſo 
named. It is an Inflammation of the whole Paſſage * 
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the Body from the Mouth to the fartheſt Extremity of the 
Guts; and it is attended with a very bad State of the Blood. 
It ſometimes ariſes from very unfavourable Weather; the 
drinking bad Water, and being reduced to feed upon rank 
coarſe Graſs : but the general Origin of it is in the Air, which 
there is no accounting for. Some Cattle are, by the State of 
their Blood and Humours at that Time, more expoſed to re- 
ceive the peſtilential Vapours than others; but all are expoſed 
to it: and when it has once taken Place, it ſpreads by abſolute 
and plain Contagion. ._ - | 

This is the Cauſe of its being terribly deſtruQtive in ſome 
Counties, and ſcarce appearing at all in others: and to this 
it is owing, that wherever it gets Footing it ſpreads and con- 
tinues. | 

There is no Wonder that Creatures ſtanding near one ano- 
ther receive the Contagion with the Breath, which is ſent 
out in the Reſpiration from the others; eſpecially as the 'Tem- 
perature of the Air favours the ſpreading. 

Upon this Principle we ſee the Wiſdom of the Legiſlature, 
in forbidding Cattle from infected Places to be brought into 
Counties where the Diſeaſe is not : and this gives the Farmer 
the firſt Hint of his proper Conduct. 

As ſoon as he perceives this terrible Diſorder upon any one 
of his Cattle, let him ſeparate that from the reſt, and take 
Care of all. f 

The firſt Step is to bleed largely; and this ſnould be ex- 
tended to the ſick and the well. In Reſpect to, the ſick, it is 
the proper Step to abate the Inflammation; and as to the reſt 
it may be ſufficient to prevent the breaking out of the Diſeaſe 
upon ſuch as would otherwiſe have had it, from ſome ſlight 
Degree of Infection communicated before the Separation of 
the ſick; or if it do break out upon them, they will have it 
more favourably. ] | 

In another Senſe alſo it is very proper : we ſee that the 


Air is at theſe Times full of the peſtilential Matter, and 


that fome Cattle do and others do not receive it. Thoſe whoſe 
Blood is in the greateſt State of Inflammation are naturally 
moſt liable to it; and the Bleeding is a Way of taking off that 
Condition of the Maſs. - vu 
The Cattle that are ſeparated by Way of . Preſervation 
need no farther Care after bleeding; unleſs the Diſeaſe appear 
upon any of them. In that Caſe ſuch as are taken with it, 
muſt be ſeparated from the Reſt; and this is the Manner of 
treating them: | 1225 
3 
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As ſoon as they have been blooded, let a Quantity. of Vine- 
gar be made hot, and a little Salt diſſolved i init; 5 with that 
let their Tongues, Mouths, L and Teeth be thoroughly 
waſhed. 

Beat in a Marble Mortar half A Dozen harms Heads of Gar- 
lick : preſs out the Juice, and add to it an equal Quantity of 
TinQure of Myrrh. Set on Half a Pint of Ale to be hot, and 
put to it a quarter of a Pint of this Mixture. When it is all 
hot together pour in two Spoontuls of Tar, and then imme- 
diately give it to the Creature. 

The Tar will not mix with * reſt, but it will go down with 
them. 

Let this be repeated once in four Hours ; and if there be 
no Amendment the firſt Day, let the Creature be blooded a- 
gain, the Day following, and the ſame Courſe continued. 

I have ſeen many other Medicines tried, indeed almoſt in- 
numerable; for of all Herbs and Drugs that the old Woman 
and the Doctor have ever recommended in peſtilential Diſ- 
tempers, not one has been omitted on this Occaſion. The 
Diſeaſe is in itſelf ſo terrible, that it would be Falſhood and 
Folly to boaſt of vaſt Succeſs from any: but this we can aſ- 
ſure the Farmer, whoſe Condition we moſt ſincerely pity 
when under this Viſitation; that of all the Medicines that 
have come to our Knowledge this has ſucceeded beſt. Many 
have been abſolutely recovered by it, when all who ſaw them 
ſhook their Heads, and ſuppoſed them loſt. 

Beſide the great Value of this as a Remedy for the Diſeaſe 
when it is come on, there is nothing ſo good, as a Preſervative 
againſt it. 

For this Reaſon, when ſome Cattle of the Farmer's are 
taken ill, and are ſeparated from the reſt; and when, one 
after another, ſeveral of thoſe ſet apart fall into it, the whole 
Number of them ſhould be preſerved if poſſible from the 
ſame Fate, by taking largely of this Medicine. 

The Farmer will not grudge his Trouble when he ſees the 
Benefit that may ariſe, and when he conſiders the Danger 
from which he is defending them. 

They ſhould all have a Doſe Night and Morning for ten 
Days, after their Separation from the ſick. 
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Of the Diſeaſes of S HE E H. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE SE, tho? not ſo numerous as the Diſorders to which 


the larger Cattle, before treated of, are liable, yet are 
ſuch as it imports the Farmer as well to underſtand; for they 
are as fatal as thoſe of the other Cattle, and ſome of them as 
difficult of Cure, though the greater Part are eaſy. We ſhall 
explain them ſeverally, according to their Nature; and hav- 
ing eſtabliſhed their Diſtinction according to the Cauſe and 
Symptoms, ſhall lay down for the Cure, ſuch Methods as have 
been found ſucceſsful, upon repeated Experience, within our 
own Knowledge. | 


CHAP. I. Of the Fever. 


HE Farmers know very well what they mean by the 
1 © Fever in their Cattle, and the Name is not without juſt 
Reaſon. The Fever in Sheep is an inflamed State of the Blood, 
diſordering the Eyes and Mouth, ſo that it is eaſily ſeen, and 
affecting the whole Body of the Creature, though not fo vi- 
ſibly. 

When theſe Signs of a feveriſh Diſpoſition appear in Sheep, 
the Farmer muſt feel their Feet ; if they are hot, he may be 
ſure he has gueſs'd right as to the Nature of the Diſtemper; 
and this is a needtul Caution, becauſe there are other Diſ- 
orders that will give an inflamed Look to the Eyes and 
Mouth. 


The Diſeaſe is often deſtructive in itſelf ; and frequently it 


brings on other fatal Diſorders. | 

The Canfe is generally Cold. When only two or three 
are affected by it, the Caſe is leſs deſperate; but when many 
together, it is always the more fatal. | 


The firſt Thing to be done is to remove the Cauſe ; that 


is, to keep the Sheep in a warmer and more ſheltered Place. 
In the Heat of Summer the weaker among the Flock will 
be ſometimes rendered feveriſh, only by being expoſed too 
Vor. LV. Y much 
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much to it; and in this Caſe the firſt Method is juſt contrary 
to the former: he muſt drive them to ſhelter : in either Con- 
dition they muſt be kept quiet, and muſt have wholſome ſweet 
Graſs and freſh Water. Then the following Remedies will 
take place: | 

Firſt bleed the Sheep that are affected with the Diſorder, 
1 afterwards give to each the following Medicine with a 

orn. | 

Heat a Quart of Ale, and diſſolve in it an Ounce of Mithri- 
date, add half an Ounce of Virginian Snake-Root, and one 
Dram of Cochineal in Powder. This Quantity ſerves for 
four Doſes, and one of them is to be given Night and 
Morning. A 

If the Sheep be bound in its Body, an Ounce of Lenitive 
EleQtary is to be mixed with each Doſe ; but if looſer than 
ordinary, that is not to be regarded during the Courſe of the 
Remedies, for it will contribute to the Cure. The four Doſes 
uſually are ſufficient. | 


CHAP. Il. For 4 Purging. 


E have directed the Farmer to leave Nature to her 
Courſe when a Purging comes on, with a Fever, in 
Sheep; but when the Fever is abated, the Purging muſt be 
ſtopp'd ; and the ſame Remedy that anſwers for this Purpoſe, 
may be given in the ſame Manner for ſuch Purgings as come 
on of themſelves. ; 
Boll a quarter of a Pound of Raſpings of Logwood in two 
Quarts of Water, till but a Quart is left; when it is near | 
done, put in a Stick of Cinnamon. When it is done, - ſtrain it 
off, and give the Sheep a quarter of a Pint-of it, with a Horn, 
four Times a Day, till the Purging ceaſes. 

This ſeldom fails to take Effect very kindly upon that Kind 
of Purging which was a Symptom of a Fever, though it re- 
mains after it is over; but if on other Occaſions it does not 
ſay the Diſorder, the following Addition will render it ſure of 
Succeſs. 

To every Doſe of this add a quarter of an Ounge of Dia- 
ſcordium without Honey, and ten Grains of Japan Earth 
powdered ; give the Doſes only Morning and Night, when 
they are thus increas'd in Strength. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Il. Of the Tag. 
T HIS though an external Diſorder, yet naturally comes 


in here, becauſe owing to the Complaint laſt named. 

It is a Diſorder of the Tail, beginning with Filth and Foul- 
neſs, and ending in Ulceration and very bad Conſequences. 

The Tag is ſituated in the inner Part of the Tail: it con- 
ſiſts of Scabs and Sores, very painful and waſting to the Crea- 
ture; and it is owing to the fouling of this Part by a Purging. 

That Tag is always worſt which follows a Fever, becauſe 
the inflamed State of the Blood tends to encreaſe the Diſor- 
der; and when it begins, during the Continuance of the Diſ- 
eaſe, the Matter of the Fever may chance to ſettle there. In 
either Caſe two Things are to be done; the firſt is, to ſtop 
the Purging, that the Stools may fall as uſual; and the other, 
to clean the Tail. | 

The laſt mentioned Remedy, either in its weaker or ſtronger 
Form, is to be uſed to ſtop the Purging ; and the Tail being 
clipp'd, and the ſore Part laid bare, firſt waſh it carefully with 
Milk and Water Blood-warm, and then with Lime-water. 
After this turn the Sheep looſe into a clean dry Paſture. 

Two Days after look at it again, and, if not well, repeat 
the Waſhing, and anoint it with Greaſe and 'Tar mixed toge- 
ther. Twice doing of this is generally ſufficient for the com- 
pleating of a Cure. ? | 


C HA P. IV. Of the Diſorders of the Lungs. 


QUEEF are very ſubject to be diſordered. in the Lungs, 
which is eaſily perceived in their Breathing, or by their 
Coughing : nothing requires a more ſpeedy, Remedy; for they 
grow incurable when it is neglected but a little Time, and die 
as Men in a Conſumption. 8 iP 
Change of Air and Paſture are eſſential to the Cure of this 
Diſeaſe ; without this Caution no Remedies will take Place : 
with it the following rarely fails. A1 
The Cauſe of this Diſorder, in whatever Form it appears, 
whether in coughing, wheezing, or panting, in Difficulty or 


Shortneſs of Breath, is the ſame. It is owing to Cold; and 


it generally comes upon Sheep that have been. kept in low 
Grounds in wet Weather. 


Firſt drive them into an encloſed Paſture, where there is 
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ſhort Graſs and a gravelly Soil; and, if poſſible, where there 
is ſpring or other running Water. 

Bruiſe a Baſket- full of the Leaves of Colt's- foot, and preſs 
ont the Juice. | 

Bruiſe in the fame Manner an equal Quantity of Plaintain, 
Leaves and Roots together, and preſs out its Juice. Mix 
theſe, and bruife as much Garlick as will yield about a fourth 
Part as much Juice as one of the others. Mix all together, 
and add to them a Pound of Honey, an Ounce of powdered 
Anniſeeds, and an Ounce and half of powdered Elecampane 
give a quarter of a Pint of this, warm, to every Sheep that is 
affected, once in a Day, and it will by Degrees make a per- 
te& Cure. | 

Out of a whole: Flock thus affected, when the Farmer has 

taken thorough Care in this Reſpect, I have known when not 
one Sheep has been loſt. I write this from Experience. 


CHAP. V. Of the Jaundice. 


| & HEEP are more ſubject than any Animal whatfoever to 
Obſtruclions of the Liver; and this is generally feen in a 
Yellowneſs of the Eyes, and a Tincture of the fame Kind in the 
Skin, when carefully examined. Our Farmers, in ſome Places, 
call this the Choler ; or, as they ſpeak it, the Colour: it is 
properly a Jaundice. «© - | 
Drive the Sheep that are affected with this Diforder into an 
open Paſture; and let the Shepherd, or Perſon who has the Care 
of them, have Orders to keep them often in Motion, but not 
to fatigue them; then prepare the following Remedy. 
Boi in fou Gallons of Water two Pound of Fennel Roots, 
the ſame Quantity of Parſley Roots, and twice that Quantity 
of Roots of Dog-G rafs, or Couch-Graſs, all cut ſmall ; when 
the Water is very ſtrong of them, and there is about half the 
Quantity left, ſtrain it off, preſſing it hard. 
ruiſe in a Mortar as much Great Celandine as will yield 
three Pints of Juice, add this to the Liquor, and laſtly put in 
three Drams of Salt of Steel. 
Mix all well together, and every Day heat ſo much of it 
as will ſerve to give every one of the Sheep that is ill a Gill and 
half for a D6fe. This, with the forementioned Directions of 
e and Water, and moderate Exerciſe, rarely fails 
of a Cure. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. Of Stoppages in the Throat. 


W E have treated of Diſorders of the Lungs, and ſhewn 
- the Remedy; but the Farmer will yet find another 
Diſorder imitating the Appearance and Symptoms of theſe, 
which is only in the Throat. The Sheep affected with this, 

wheeze and breathe with Difficulty. It commonly ariſes 
from bad Paſturage and Colds. The Remedy is this: Drive 
them into a higher Ground and keep them warm; then give 
the following Medicine, 

Bruiſe a good Quantity of Penny-royal, and ſqueeze out 
the Juice. Put to a Quart of this a Pound of Honey, and 
half a Pint of ſharp Vinegar. 
bg the Sheep half a Pint of this; Blood-warm, every 

ight 

Penny-royal is, by ſome, delivered as a general Remedy 
for all Diſorders of Sheep; but this is very erroneous : nothing 
has been hitherto ſo little underſtood as the Medicines proper 
for Cattle. What are here delivered, are, in general, ſup- 
ported by Experience; aygd that Phyſician who has Judgment 
to propoſe more Remedies, and Patience to ſee them try'd 
fairly; to approve and eſtabliſh the beſt, alter and amend the 
others, and finally to publiſh the Reſult of all, will deferve a 


Statue, for the Good done to his Country, more than all her 
Heroes. 


CHAP. VI. of Sturdyneſi., 


H E Diſorder Farmers call by this Name, is a Kind 
of Vertigo or Giddineſs in the Head in Sheep. It riſes 
principally from very rich Feeding, and is often fatal. The 
Cure is this. 

Bleed the Sheep largely, then give the ellweing Dude 
Bruiſe ſome Roots of wild Valerian, ſqueeze out the Juice, 
heat it, and give a quarter of a Pint. Repeat this once in 
four Hours. 

When the Sheep is recovered, turn it upon the Common, 
or into ſome barren hilly Paſture it will be kept from Re- 
lapſes by having but little Food, and that perfectly Whale. 
When this Diſcaſe returns it is commonly fatal. 
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CHAP. VIII. Of the Word Evil. 


HE Diſorder Farmers underſtand by this Name is a 
kind of Cramp : it ſeizes the Legs of Sheep, and will 
often affect a whole Flock at once. 

The Cauſe is cold and wet. The lying under the Drip of 

rees in Rainy Seaſons has often occaſioned it, and thence it 
got the Name of the Wood Evil. 

The firſt Care is to remove the Sheep into a dry Paſture, 
and then the Cauſe being removed, proper Remedies ma 
take Effect upon the Diſeaſe, which would otherwiſe be incu- 
rable. 1175 

Boil in a large Quantity of Ale as much common Cinque- 
foil and Hedge Muſtard as can well be ſtir'd into it. When 
the Liquor is very ſtrong, ſtrain it off, and add a Pint of Juice 
of Valerian Root to every Gallon of the Decoction. 

Give the Sheep that are affected with the Illneſs half a 
Pint of this, in a Horn, Morning and Night. 

Boll in Vinegar a large Quantity of the Leaves of Hedge- 

3 and with this Liquor, hot, rub the Legs of the 
heep. 

* The Trouble of this Method muſt not diſhearten the Far- 

mer from obſerving it punctually, for the whole Flock may 

be loſt if it be neglected; and when they are once relieved, 

and in a warmer Paſture, they ſeldom relapſe. 


CHA P. IX. Of the Staggers. 


S EE P have this Diſorder as well as Horfes, and it a- 
riſes from improper Food. They are apt to crop the young 
Shoots of Trees when in their Reach; and though many of 
theſe are wholeſome, ſome are hurtful. It is found by Expe- 
rience, that the eating the Oak Leaves and Buds is particu- 
larly prejudicial; it binds them in the Bowels, and frequently 
the Staggers follow. | K | 

The Symptoms are much like thoſe of the Sturdyneſs, 
deſcribed before, but more violent ; and there is generally a 
'Trembling, at the ſame Time, of all the Limbs.” The Re- 
medy 1s this. 

Diſſolve an Ounce of Aſſafœtida in two Quarts of Water. 
Give the Sheep a quarter of a Pint of this, warm, every 
three Hours; it commonly opens their Bowels at the ſame 
Time that it takes immediate Effe& upon the nervous Diſor- 
der, and thus performs a perfect Cure, Some of our Far- 

Wh | mers 
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mers put the Aſſafœtida into the Fars of the Sheep; but that 
is a very idle Practice. The Medicines are eaſily given them 
inwardly with a Horn, and there is no other Way in which 
any Dependance can be placed upon them. 

When the Sheep are thus recovered, let them be kept out 
of the Way of a Return to the ſame Food, and they will be 
in no, Danger of a Relapſe. 

'The Farmer will ſee by the ſeveral Accounts of theſe moſt 
ordinary Diſeaſes incident to Sheep, that they are not ſo ſubject 
to them as many other Creatures, from a Variety of unknown 
Cauſes, but fall into them principally from a bad Method of 
keeping. In general, low Grounds are the moſt unwhole- 
ſome; for they abound with wet, and * give Birth to 


many Weeds of a poiſonous Nature not found in others. 


And we ſee that Woods are diſadvantageops on many Ac- 
counts: therefore let him be careful of his Feeding, and he 
will have leſs to fear on Account of Diſorders in this Kind; 
and when they ſo happen, they will be lighter and more eaſily 
remedy'd, | 


CHAP. X. Of the Seb, 


T HIS is a filthy Diſorder to which Sheep are very lia- 
| ble ; but as many of the others, before deſcribed, ariſe 
oftener from ill Management than any natural Detect, fo this 
more than any. de N | 
Sheep kept on Downs, or in dry wholeſome Paſtures, are 
very little liable to it; thoſe which lie wet, or get under 
Droppings of Trees in bad Seaſons, are frequently affected by 
it in the ſevereſt Manner. LIN... Fi 

When the Wet falls upon their Skins, and they are heated 
afterwards ; but eſpecially when they lie under Trees and the 
Wet falls upon them from the Branches, their Skins ſoon af- 
ter grow ſcurfy, and in a little Time from that there riſe 
Scabs in various Parts of them; upon this the Wool grows 
looſe, and the Sheep pine and become lean. PF WISELY 

If it be a Seaſon for Shearing, or that can be done with any 
Degree of Propriety, nothing is ſo good a Step to the Cure: 
if not, the ſame Remedies muſt be applied without: Clean- 
lineſs is the great Article for keeping them well ; and it 1s vain 
to begin a Cure without it. ele” 99 — 

They muſt be waſhed every where in the foul Places with 
Soap- ſuds, made very ſtrong, and uſed warm with a Flannel 
pr Bruſh, | 0 | 
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Alter this they muſt be turned looſe in a clean Paſture, and 


muſt be driven up again as ſoon as well dry'd, and all the ſore 
Parts muſt be well wetted with Lime- Water. 

In both theſe Applications, the ſcurfy Parts of the Skin, 
as well as the ſcabby Places, muſt be regarded; and probably 
the doing this three Times, at two Days diſtance each, will 
be a Remedy. 1 | h 

If this. fail, the Pärts that have been thus waſhed and 
cleaned, myſt be anointed with a Mixture of equal Parts of 
Tar. and Greaſe, and they will ſoon be perfectly well. No 
inward Medicines are required jn this Caſe, for the Complaint 
is only on the Skin. | 


CHAP. XI. Of the Red-Water. 


ARME RS do not ſeem well to underſtand themſelves 

1 in reſpect of this Diſorder ; but in ſome Places call an 
award Diſcaſe, and in others an outward one, by this Name. 
he laſt 1s the proper Meaning of the Word, and it 1s a yery 
dangerous Diſorder. Though it appears outwardly it is not 


entirely of the external Kind, as the former; but the Blood 


is alyays more or leſs affected with it, and conſequently Care 


and in thoſe is contained a ſharp Humour, thin, watery, and 
coloured with Blood. This js the Occaſion of the Name, 
and this the Diſorder properly called by it. 
Nothing mult be done if? ſtrike it in, but the Cure regularly 
attempted by amending the bad State of the Blood. _ 
Firſt, the Sheep that are affected with it, muſt be ſepa- 
rated, or otherwiſe it will be very apt to ſpread among them; 
and 'they muſt be put where there js ſweet Graſs and good 
Water, or the Medicines will take Jittle Effect. 


= 9 - * 


Mix half an Ounce of Flour of Brimſtone with an Ounce 
of Honey; work it well together, and then divide it into two 
Parts. Diſſolve one of theſe in half 3 Pint of Juice of Net- 
tles, and give it every. Day for a Fortnight, This Method 


obſerve with all that are diſordered. wy 
[23 it | it 
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Slit the Bliſters when they are full of this watery Humour, 


and having let the Matter out, wet the Place with Juice of . * i 
Wormwood. | 

After four Days of this Courſe, bleed them pretty plenti- | 

fully; and then continue the ſame Method till they are well. ' 

CHAP. XII Of the Foot. worm. 1 

8 HEEP are liable to the breeding of Worms between ; 

their Feet ; but this, like the other Accidents, 1s prin- iy 


cipally when they are kept in wet or damp Paſtures. It is 
very painful to them, and will make them pine away, © 

It is perceived by their frequently holding up one Foot! and 
by their ſetting it but tenderly down. 

In this Caſe let the Foot be waſhed clean, particularly be- 
tween the Toes, and there will be ſeen a little Lump like a 
Tuft of Hair. This is the Head of the Worm. It is to be 
taken out with Care, for 'tis of a tender Subſtance, and if it 
be broke in the Foot it will occaſion an Inflammation. The l 
beſt Method is to open the Fleſh on each Side of it, and then, l 
by Means of a Pair of Knippers, to take it very gently out. 

Then dreſs the Wound with Tar and Greaſe melted to- 
gether in equal Quantities, and turn the Sheep looſe. 
It is better to put it into a freſh Paſture; for if the ſame 
Diſorder returns, it is generally worſe. os 


C HAP. -XIH. Of the Wild-Fire. 


HIS 1s a very violent Inflammation, which appears 
1 in the Manner of a Saint Anthony's Fire, upon the 
Skin of the Sheep, in different Places; and when it is dif- 
covered on one generally infects more; often the whole Flock. 
Our Fore-fathers were ſuperſtitious on this Occaſion, they 1 
bury'd the Sheep alive with its Feet d at the Door of the 11 
Fold; and ſuppoſed this acted as a Spell to drive away the 
Diſeaſe. We do not inherit theſe Errors. The Method to 
be obſerved is this 8 Anke 
Such Sheep as are infected with it, are to be ſeparated from 
the reſt: then bleed them, and prepare the following external 4 
Remedy. No other is required: and it is ſingular in this 1 
Diſorder, that although more violent than the Red-water, it 0 
does not at all infe the Blood, fo that nothing inward nced 0 
be Wyn | | | 


ruiſe a good Quantity of the Leaves of wild Chervill, and 
add to them as much Lime-water as will make the Whole 
| 28 | $4 very 
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very ſoft. When it is thus beat up together and perfectly 
mix'd, add as much Powder of Fenugreek-ſeed as will reduce 
it to the Conſiſtence of Pap; then put it into a Pan, and ſet 
it in a cool Place. Rub the ſore or inflamed Part carefully with 
this every Evening, and make as much lie on as can be kept 
there; it will take Effect during the Time of Reſt, and is to 
be repated as long as there is Occaſion. 


CHAP. XIV. Of Diſorders of the Eyes. 


8 HE E are often affected with Colds falling upon their 
Eyes, and almoſt blinding them; and, at other Times, the 
ſame Accidents ariſe without any viſible Cauſe. The Re- 
medy in either Caſe is the ſame. | 

Preſs out the Juice of Great Celandine, and drop a Quan- 
tity of 1t into the Eyes Night and Morning, 44 


CHAP. xv. Of the Drops. 


HEEP are often ſwelled with Water in their Bellies ; 
and this, if not regarded in Time, is attended with cer- 
tain Deſtruction. There are two Ways in which it is lodged ; 
the one is between the outward Fleſh and the Rim ; the other 
is within the Rim. In the firſt Caſe, the Cure is eaſy; in the 
other, nothing can be done. | 
The Method, in the firſt Caſe, is by a coarſe Kind of Tap- 
ing. 
„ 4 Opening is to be made in the Fleſh, and a Quill thruſt 
in; this will give the Water a free Paſſage out, and the 
Wound heals of itſelf, if the Sheep be otherwiſe tolerably 
healthy: but when the Diſeaſe has been of long Continuance, 
and the Creature is emaciated by it, Nature will not have 
Strength to heal it; in that Caſe, the Sheep is to be examined 
daily, and the Wound dreſſed with Greaſe and Tar. 
The Creature mult be put into a freſh, dry, and wholeſome 


\ Paſture, and then diſpoſed of as ſoon as recruited ; for this is a 


Diſorder that never fails to return upon any Miſmanagement 
or Negle ct in the Keeping. | 8 


CHAP. XVI. Of the Ret 


\ HE Rot among Sheep is like the Murrain among larger 
Cattle, the moſt deſtructive of all the Diſorders to which 
they are liable, and the moſt to be dreaded by the Farmer. 


We have reſerved'it for the laſt Conſideration, that ven 
e N en 
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been premiſed concerning the other Diſorders, may have led 
him ſo far into the Nature of Animals, as to make him per- 
fectly comprehend all that relates to this. 

This Diſorder is contagious, like the Murrain. Whenever 
it appears it uſually ſpreads thro? the whole Flock ; and often 
over the whole neighbouring Country. 

Preſervation from it is a Point of as much Importance as 
its Cure; indeed of more, becauſe the Cure 1s very uncertain. 

The Cauſes of the Rot are various, but the principal 1s 
Careleſſneſs in the Owner. Sheep that feed at large upon 
open Commons, are much more ſubje& to it than ſuch as 

have Shelter, and are taken due Care of at Nights: thoſe 
which feed in the dampeſt Grounds, are moſt ſubject to this, 
as well as to other Diſeaſes ; and it frequently ariſes from a cold 
Seaſon and dribbling Rains gaming on ſoon after the Shearing. 
Theſe taint the Skin and bring on the Diſorder. Laſtly, want 
of Food will occaſion the ſame Diſeaſe ; and the eating ſuch 
Graſs as is full of unwholeſome Plants. Theſe we ſhall par- 
ticularize in a ſucceeding Chapter. | 

Such are the Cauſes of this terrible Diſorder in its original 
Appearance in many Places; but the Farmer, beſide theſe, 
is to obſerve that the worſt and moſt common is InfeQtion. . 
Let him, at all Times, take Care to keep his Sheep out of 
the Way of theſe original Cauſes of the Rot ; and he will 
find the ſame Care will preſerve them from moſt other Dif- 
orders: and, beſide this, when the Diſtemper is any way near 
him, let him be careful to keep them clear and diſtant from 
all others, 


Damp Grounds are always dangerous in this Reſpe&, and 
in wet Seaſons eſpecially. 

In theſe wet Times, the beſt Practice is quickly to remove 

the Flock to the upland Paſtures, and to give them ſome Hay 
as a Part of their Food. 
The happieſt thing that can chance to the Farmer in this 
Caſe, 1s to diſcover the Diſeaſe in Time. The firſt Notice 
of it will be perceived in the Eyes; and therefore in a wet 
Seaſon, and eſpecially at a Time when the Rot is amongſt 
the neighbouring Sheep, let him look into that Part. When 
a Sheep is infected with this Diſorder, the White of the 
Eyes looks dead and dull, and they have a weak faint Aſpect; 
the Creature is feeble, and his Skin is foul : the Wool is fo 
looſe that it comes off in Handfuls with the leaſt "Touch ; and 
the Gums will look pale and the Teeth foul. He will be dull 
and liſtleſs in Motion, and heavy, as if his Legs were not able 
to carry him. | 
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In this Caſe, the Diſeaſe is ſtrong upon the Creature. 
Many are generally infected at a Time, and the firſt Care 
muſt be to remove them from among the ſound ones; the 
Diſtinction may be made by the Rules we have juſt laid down; 
and the ſick muſt be pent up in a cloſe Fold. 

They muſt be allowed little Water, and their Food muſt 
be dry Hay and Oats. The beſt Way of giving theſe, is by 
Means of Troughs placed all round the Fold. 

Bleeding, which is beneficial in moſt other Diſorders, is 
altogether deſtructive in the Rot. Some have try'd it; and 
what I write is in Conſequence of what I have ſeen as the 
Reſult of their Practice. 

It has been obſerv'd univerſally, that Sheep fed in Salt 
Marſhes never have the Rot. This put it naturally into 
People's Thoughts to try Salt as a Cure; and we read Won- 
ders of its Effects. 

This alſo I have ſeen try'd, and ſometimes with good Con- 
ſequences; but never with the great Succeſs that is boaſted by 
many. Salt is a Preſervative againſt the Rot; and that is all 
we rationally learn, from the Cattle not being infected with it, 
that feed in the Salt Marſhes; but it is not ſo certain a Cure. 

The beſt Kind of Salt for this Purpoſe, is Bay-ſalt ; and 
the beſt Way of giving it, is by beating it to Powder, and 
then ſprinkling it among the dry Food. Though we do not 
adviſe the Farmer to rely upon it entirely, we ſhall recom- 
mend it, among other Remedies, in this Manner. 

Bruiſe to Powder an Ounce of Grains of Paradiſe, and 
four Ounces of Juniper-berries dry'd; add to theſe two 
Pounds of Bay-falt and half a Pound of Loaf Sugar, grind 
them all well together, and ſprinkle ſome of this upon the 
Hay and the Oats that are given the Sheep. - 

Let this Courſe be continued three Days, and look from 
Time to Time into the Eyes of the Sheep, and examine 
every other Way, to ſee whether they mend or grow worſe. 
If there be Signs of Amendment, let the ſame Courſe be con- 
tinued: if not, the following muſt be uſed. Steep four 
Pounds of Antimony in two Gallons of Ale, fer a Week; 
then give the Sheep this every Night and Morning, a Quarter 
of at a Pint a Time. | 

Boil a Pound of the Roots of the common Avens, and 
two Pounds of the Root of Maſterwort, in two Gallons of 
W ater, till there is not more than fix Quarts remaining: ſtrain 
this off, and preſs it hard; then pour a Pint of it into a Pail- 

ful of Water that is to be given to the Sheep. b 
| 8 By 
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By theſe Means, carefully managed, and under a good 
Regulation in the Articles of Cleanneſs, Dryneſs, and Warmth, 
the Rot will be often cured : this is all that can be promiſed 
upon the moſt ſanguine Expectations; for there are Times 
when the Diſeaſe is ſo rooted, and when the Temperature 
of the Air ſo favours it, that nothing will get the better of 
its Violence. 

In the Courſe of this Method, if the Sheep have a Diſtaſte 
to their Food, becauſe of the Salt and other Ingredients mixed 
among it, they muſt be omitted for two or three Feedings ; 
and then given in leſs Quantities : and if this take Effect the 
other need not be uſed; if otherwiſe, it will be beſt to take 
the Benefit of both together ; the Salt and other Ingredients 
being ſprinkled among the Food, while the Drenches are 
given at the regular Times. 


— * 8 


BOOK VM 8er. 
Of the Diſorders of HOGS. 


The INTRODUCTION. 


T HE Hog is not without its Diſorders, tho? they are not 
ſo many as thoſe which attend the Sheep. We ſhall 
not leave the Farmer uninſtructed in any thing that concerns 
his Intereſt; wherefore we name them here, and ſhall deliver 
the Symptoms by which they are known, and the approved 
Remedies. | 


CHAP. I. Of the Fever. 


7 E have ſhewn how common a Diſeaſe a Fever is 
among Cattle of moſt Kinds, and the Hog is not 
exempt from it. The firſt Symptom of it is his forſaking 
his Food. The Hog has a ravenous Appetite from Na- 
ture, and when the Farmer perceives this he may be fure 
ſomething is much amiſs. He will ſoon after be perceived 
to droop and grow faint, and if not taken ſome Care of will 
pine in his Fleſh, and the Diſorder will end in his De- 
ſtruction. | g 
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The firſt Step towards a Cure is bleeding, and the beſt 
Place for performing this Operation is behind the Ears. If 
this Part do not bleed freely, his Tail is next to be cut; and 
between one and the other there will be got enough. A Pint 
is a proper Quantity to take away. 

After the bleeding put him up warm, and give him a good 
hot Meſs made of Raſpings of Bread, Broth, and ſome chop- 
ped Penny- royal. 

This is a Thing he is very fond of: the Bleeding will have 
given him ſome Relief, and he will take to it. As ſoon as he 
has well taſted it take it away. 

This will make him ravenous, and he will ſwallow it with 
the Addition of a Medicine, which he would not have done be- 
fore. This muſt be Philonium Romanum. Half an Ounce 
of it muſt be put into a Gallon of the Meſs, and he muſt eat 
a little at a Time. If he take above half he will have an over 
Doſe of the Medicine, therefore it muſt be taken away ; and 
eight Hours he muſt be kept without any thing elſe. This will 
make him ready to take the Remainder, and that probably 
will make a perfect Cure. 

It will be ſeen when he is well, by his eating freely and hear- 
tily: and if he do not appear much recovered the next Day, 
the Bleeding muſt be repeated, and the ſame Medicine given 
again. 


CHA P. II. Of the Murrain. 
"Ys is as fatal to Hogs, as to other Creatures of the 


Farmer's Stock. 

It is owing to eating a vaſt deal of bad Food ; and it diſcovers 
itſelf by the Waterineſs of the Eyes, and by the hanging of 
the Head to one Side: the Creature alſo is weak, faint, and 
refuſes its Victuals. of 

The Cure is this. Make a very good warm Maſh ; and 
let them be kept all the Afternoon and all the Night faſting 
before it is ſet before them. Put into it half a Pound of grey 
Ground Liver-wort, and the Bigneſs of an Egg of Red 
Oaker, with as much Salt-petre as will lie upon a. Shilling, 
powdered. 

The Hog will generally be tempted to cat ſome of this after 
ſo much faſting. 

When he leaves off, if he have ſwallowed ever ſo little, 
take it away. i 5 

Four or five Hours after ſet it before him again, and he 
will eat mote; and by this Means he will be brought to his 
| Stomach. , 
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Stomach. All his Food muſt have a little Salt-petre and 4 
good Quantity of Liver-wort in it. This will take Effect, if 
he be within the Reach of Remedy : but it is a Diſeaſe that is 


very often fatal. Cleanlineſs and good Management mult af- 
ſiſt, or no Medicines will do. 


CHAP. III. Of the Jaundice. 
2188 Hog is ſubjeQt to an overflowing of the Gall, which 


would diſcolour the Skin if it were leſs thick and coarſe; 
but it ſhews itſelf by a Vellowneſs of the Eyes and about the 
Lips, and by a Swelling that riſes under the Jaws. The 
Cure is this. Bruiſe a good Quantity of great Celandine, 
and preſs out the Juice; add to it one fourth Part the Quantity 
of Vinegar. | 
Bruiſe a good Number of Wood-Lice in a Mortar ; and 
when all is ready, make a hot Maſh into as much of this as 
the Hog will eat at a Time; put a Pint of the Juice and Vi- 


negar, and about a Quarter of a Pound of the bruiſed Wood- 
lice. 


Let him faſt three Hours before he has this, and ſix Hours 
after it. 
He will like the Maſh the better for theſe Ingredients. 

If his Stomach be ſo bad that he will not eat it all at once, it 
muſt be taken from him as ſoon as he ſhews a Diſtaſte to it, 
and ſet before him again in half an Hour after. 

A Hog will thus be led to eat almoſt under any Sickneſs : 
and this is the true Method of curing his Diſorders of whatever 
Kind. 


CHAP. IV. For Sickneſs at the Stomach. 


HE Hog, though his Stomach is naturally very ſtrong, 

is ſubject to Sickneſs, and will caſt up his Food. If this 

be not obſerved it will encreaſe upon him, and he will waſte 

away. The Cure is by a Change in his Food ; or if it be ne- 

ceſſary, the Addition of a Medicine with it: but the firſt uſually 
anſwers. | 

Keep him from all coarſe Meats, and give him Peans with 

a little Water. If this anſwer alone, it is better than giving 

Medicines : if it do not, give him every Day among his Food 

half an Ounce of Mithridate. It will at the ſame Time 

warm and ſtrengthen his Stomach ; and he muſt be kept to 

good Food for Fear of a Relapſe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. v. Of the Meaſles. 


HIS is a common Diſorder among Hogs, and ſhews 
itſelf in a Redneſs of the Eyes, and Foulneſs of the 
Skin, and in their neglecting their Food. 

The beſt Remedy is this. Keep the Hog faſting the whole 
Afternoon and Night. Then ſet before him a good Meſs of 
Victuals; not large in Quantity, but hot and well prepared, 
and put into it forty Grains of Salt of Hartſhorn, and two 
Ounces of Bole Armoniac. It will all go down very well after 
this Faſt ; and will make a good Beginning of a Cure The 
fame Method is to be followed every Day till he is perfectly 
recovered, and for a few Days after, for Fear of Returns. 


CH AP. VI. Of the Lethargy. 


FT" HE Hog will ſometimes fall into what is called the 
Sleeping-Evil or Lethargy. He will doze all Day long, 


negle& his Food, and pine away. | 


Es Remedy is a Vomit ; and the beſt in the World is 
this. | Tr 
Sather a good Quantity of Wall-Pepper, called alſo Sharp 
Stone Crop. Bruiſe this in a Marble Mortar, and preſs out 
the Juice. | 
Keep the Creature faſting all the Afternoon and Night, and 
in the Morning ſet before him a warm Meſs, into which put 
a Pint of the Juice of the Stone Crop. He will be tempted 
to eat by his long Faſt; and the Hog is not very curious about 
Taſtes. He will vomit ſoon after he has ſwallowed it; and 
that ſingle Doſe will frequently prove a Cure. If this be not 
ſufficient it muſt be repeated next Day. 


CHAP. VII. Of the felling of the Milt. 


« 
= 


W HEN a Hog is perceived to be giddy, to reel, and to 
run principally on one Side, the Farmer is to under- 
ſtand that it is his Milt that is fwelled, obſtructed, wr diſor- 
dered ; and if he be not relieved he will forſake his Food, and 
pine to Death. | Fa 53 
The uſual Cauſe of the Diſorder is a Surfeit in feeding upon 
Maſt, | 

The Cure is this. Bruiſe a good Quantity of the Leaves 
and Tops of common Wormwoed, and preſs out the Juice: 


add to this ſome Juice of Penny-royal, and give the = 1 
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Pint of it in every Meſs of his ViQuals till he is perfectly re- 
covered; which will be known by the Steadineſs of his Walk 
and Quietneſs. 


CHAP. VIIL Fur a Purging. 


Hess that are taken with a Flux often have it grow to 
a great Violence upon them, and waſte with it till they 
are only Skin and Bone. It generally riſes from bad F 
The Cure is this. Make à good Meſs of Food for him, ond 
put into it half a Pound of Acorn Huſks. Obſerve whether he 
grow better; if he do, repeat the ſame Method till he is per- 
tealy cured. 

If this do not ſucceed, give him in every Meſs of his Food 
a Handful of Tormentili Roots chopped ſmall, This ſcarce 
ever fails of compleating the Cure. 


CHAP. IX. Of Impoſtbumes or Bails. 


OGS are ſubjeQ to Boils and hard Swellings in various 

Parts; and the beſt Method is to open them, and let out 
the Matter at a proper Time. A common Knife anſwers this 
Purpoſe. The Farmer muſt obſerve to watch for their grow- 
ing ſoft, that being the Mark that they are in a Condition to 
be cut. He is then to lay the Boil open the whole Length, 
and preſs it on the Sides to get out the Matter; and when this 
is done he muſt anoint the Place with Greaſe and Tar, and it 
will heal preſently. 


CHAP. X. Of Feulneſs of the Skin. - 


T HE Hog 1s belly an uncleanly Creature, and the 


Farmer muſt therefore take the more Care to be cleanly 


in his Management. A wet Stye will ſubje& him to Colds ; 

and Fevers will riſe from this: but if it be wet and naſty toge- 
ther, which is too common a Caſe, the firſt Conſequence will 
be a Foulneſs, Scurf, and Scabbineſs of the Skin. The Hog 


will pine, and all his Meat will be thrown away upon him, un- 


tes this be cured. 


The Blood is often in Fault in theſe Foulneſſes of the Skin, 


and then inward Remedies are needful: the others may be 
tried firſt, and if they do not take Effect, that is a Proof theſe 
are wanted. 
Firſt bleed the Hog under the Tail, as much as can be well 
got away : it ought to be a Pint at leaſt. Then prepare ſome. 
Vo. IV. 2 very 
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very ſtrong Soap Suds. Rub common ſoft Soap upon a Scrub- 
bing Bruſh, dip it in the Suds, and ſcrub the Hog well all 
over. This will clean him. 

After this waſh him well with warm Lime Water, and 

make the Stye clean; give him dry Litter and wholeſome 
Food, and after two Days clean him again in the ſame Man- 
ner, and again rub him with Lime Water. 
If this do not make a Cure his Blood is infected; and Flower 
of Brimſtone muſt be put into all his Victuals in large Quan- 
tities. This with the Repetition of the other will cure. If 
the Skin be broken in any Place it muſt be dreſſed with Tar 
and Greaſe mixed together; and when he takes the Brim- 
ſtone inwardly, ſome ſhould alſo be mixed in Ointment. 


C HAP. XI. For fore Ears. 


8 the Hog will have a Soreneſs about the Ears 
from Dirt and Filth: more frequently it riſes from the 
Teeth of Dogs; and the worſt is when both theſe Cauſes 
come together. The Dogs make the Hurt; and the Dirt 
occaſions it to feſter. The beſt Remedy is this. 
Warm ſome Vinegar, and waſh the Ears thoroughly wich 

this till they are clean; then make an Ointment of Tar and 

Greaſe in equal Quantities, and add a little OR: 
Rub the ſore Parts with this, and repeat it till the Cure is 
perfected. 


CHAP. XIL Of the Pax. 


HIS is a Name by which the Farmers expreſs a Diſ- 

order of their Swine, that ſhews itſelf outwardly in a 
Moltitude of Pimples and Blotches ; and keeps the Creatures 
miſerable, and makes them pine and waſte. 

It riſes from Wet and Filth in their Styes, and from un- 
wholeſome Food. 

The Remedy is this. Make a hot Meſs for the Creature, 
and give in it an Ounce of Venice Treacle. 

After it has taken this let the whole Skin be well cleaned 
with Soap Suds, and then wherever the Sores and Pimples 
are, uſe the following Ointment. Melt over the Fire two 
Pounds of Hogs Lard, and ſtir in half a Pint of Tar. When 
it is taken off the Fire, put to it as much Flower of Brim- 
ſtone as will thicken it when cold into a firm Ointment. 
Rub this upon the * every Night for four Times, and 

. 
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keep him dry and clean, and it will commonly make a Cure 
in that Time. | | 

The Farmer muſt obſerve that this Diſeaſe is infectious; 
ſo that he muſt ſeparate thoſe Hogs which have it from the 
reſt, and not put them together again till they have been 
— Time well, and he ſees there is no Return of the Diſ- 
order. 


ee . 
Of the Diſorders of POULTRY. 


INIRRODUCTHORN, 
HESE Animals have their Diſorders like others; and 


their Remedies are as efficacious and certain. 'The 
Farmer will the eaſier be a Maſter of this Part of his Care, 
becauſe there is not the Difference between one Kind of 
Poultry and another, that there is between one Kind and an- 
other of the four-footed Animals. Their Diſtempers are the 
ſame in general of whatever Kind they be, and the ſame Re- 
medies will make a Cure. 


CHAP. I. Of the Pip. 


* HIS isa Diſorder peculiar to young Fowls, and it arifes 
from the Want of Water. The natural Moiſture of 


the Mouth in this Caſe hardens upon the End of the Tongue 


into a kind of Scale, and this prevents their feeding. 

The greateſt Care is required to obſerve in 'Time which of 
them have the Diſeaſe, for the Remedy is eaſy. | 

Let ſome Bay Salt be melted in a little Vinegar and ſet 
ready in a Saucer. Then let the young Creatures be taken up 
and the Scale looſened, and then pulled off from the Tongue 
with the Fingers. Then wet the End of the Tongue two or 
three Times over with the Vinegar and Salt, and turn the 
Chick looſe where he cannot drink for an Hour. 


This will prevent a Return. 
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C H A P. II. 07 the Roup. 


T HIS is a Diſorder ſituated in a particular Part, but it 
will affect the whole Body. It is a ſmall Swelling of 
an angry inflamed Kind upon the Rump. The Fowls that 
have it grow ſickly, their Feathers ſtand rough, and they 
ine. | 
K When they are ſeen in this Condition, let the Farmer ſeek 
for the Swelling and open it with a Knife. Let him ſqueeze 
out the Matter, and then waſn the Part with hot Vinegar and 
turn the Fowl looſe. This perfectly cures. 


CHAP. III. Of the Flux. 


O Kind of Poultry can thrive, unleſs they are pro- 
perly in Order with Reſpect to their Excrements ; and 
wrong Food will throw them into Diſorders in either Ex- 
tream. This of the Flux is always occaſioned by their eating 
too great a Quantity of moiſt Food. The beſt Remedy is to 
give them ſuch Food for ſome Days as tends to the other 
Extream ; and if this fails them, to have Recourſe to more 
powerful "Things. | 

Peaſe-Bran fcalded is a Food they will eat very freely; and 
it will commonly very well anſwer the Purpoſe. 

If this does not ſet them right in two Days, rub to Pow- 
der ſome dry Roots of Tormentil and mix with it: this ne- 
ver fails, and they preſently grow well and hearty. 


CH AP. IV. Of Stoppage of the Stools. 


1 HIS is the contrary Extream, and is owing to a con- 
trary Cauſe, namely the eating too much dry and bind- 
ing Meat. It renders their Excrements too dry and hard, 
and prevents their voiding them ſo freely as they ſhould. 
In this Cafe, as in the former, the firſt Attempt to a Remedy 
ſhove be by the Food; and if that fail theſe Medicines muſt 
added. 

Thoſe Cures performed by a Change of Diet are always 
more natural and more taſting. For this, give them Bread 
foaked in Broth; and if that fails, add to the Meſs a ſmall 
Quantity of Manna in this Manner. Skin off the fatteſt 
Part of ſome Liquor in which Meat has been boiled, diſſolve 
in half a Pint of this two Ounces of ordinary Manna, and then 
put in ſome Bread to foak. 

; 'They 
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They will eat this very freely, and it will certainly cure them. 


CHAP. v. Of fore Eyes 


6 HIS Complaint is very common among Poultry, and 
it is eaſily remedied. Their Eyes are often hurt by 
Accident in their going among Briars, and pecking one ano- 
ther; and they are alſo ſubject to ſwell and inflame with 
Colds. Theſe ſeveral Diſorders ſhew themſelves in various 
Parts of the Eyes and Eye-lids ; but one Remedy ſerves for 
them all. This I have repeated often with Aſtoniſhment at 
its Succeſs. 

Sather equal Quantities of Celandine, Ground Ivy, and 
Clown's Wound-Wort. Bruiſe them in a Marble Mortar, 
and preſs out the Juice, Add to half a Pint of this four 
Spoonfuls of White Wine, and dipping a Camel's Hair Pen- 
ci] in it, rub the Eye-lids and Eyes carefully every Morning 
and Evening. 


CHAP. VI. Of Vermin upon Poultry. 


ATURE intended great Cleanlineſs for Birds, and in 

their wild State they never fail to obſerve her Dictates. 
When they are kept in a Yard they have not always Oppor- 
tunity, and whenever it is omitted they ſuffer. Their Fea- 
thers keep their Skin ſo warm, that it is a natural Place for 
the breeding of Vermin of many Kinds: and what is more 
ſingular, every Kind of Fowl, as well as every Species of 
Beaſt, the Eagle and the Lion not excepted, have their pecu- 
liar Kind of Louſe, which will be ſure to appear when Un- 
cleanlineſs encourages 1t. 

The Means of Cleanneſs, according to Nature, are Plenty 
of good Water and ſome dry Ground : the Fowls will waſh 
themſelves in the one, and rub and dry themſelves in the o- 
ther, whenever they have Opportunity ; and thus keeping 
themſelves clean they are free from Vermin : but when they 
have foul Water it ſticks to their Skins, and gives Filth inſtead 
of cleaning it away. 

Therefore to prevent the Evil, let the Farmer always take 
Care there be good Water; and a dry Soil in ſome Part of 
the Yard. | 

When it is come on the Remedy is this. Boil a quarter of 
a Pound of white Hellebore Root ſliced in two Quarts of 
Water to a Pint and a half. Strain this off, put it into a 


Quart Bottle, and put to it an Ounce of beaten Pepper, and 
| Z 3 half 
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342 Diſtemperatures of Trees, Book VII. 
half an Ounce of Scotch Snuff. Waſh the Skin wherever 


the Vermin are found with this, and it will prove a certain 
and a ſpeedy Cure. But if they be not thoroughly killed they 
will ſoon breed again. 


CH AP. VIE For Sores. 


82 RES and Swellings will often appear upon Fowls in 
different Parts of the Body, and they never fail to make 
the Creatures pine. 

When Poultry droop, and their Feathers hang rough, let 
the Owner take them up and examine them carefully, he 
will uſually find ſome ſuch Diſorder. 

The Cauſe is uſually bad Food, or bad Water, and ill 
keeping. 

The Remedy is this. Melt together in a Pipkin equal 
Quantities. of Reſin, Butter and Tar. When the Sore is 
found bathe it firſt with warm Milk and Water, and then 
dreſs it with this Ointment. Two or three Dreſſings uſually 
make a Cure; but they muſt be kept more carefully to pre- 
vent a Return. 


— — — 


B- O G R VI, 


Of the Diſtemperatures of Trees, Roots, and Herba ge, 


from the Injuries done by Inſects, larger Auimals, 
and Weeds. 


In THREE SECTIONS. 
SECT. L .Of INSECTS 
INTRODUCTION. 


W E have laid before the Farmer at large the ſeveral 
Accidents to which his Crops and his Cattle are liable, 
from the Seaſons and other natural Cauſes; and it remains 
that we treat of thoſe Diſtemperatures which may be termed 
accidental, becauſe they are owing to the Hurts of Inſects. 
Theſe, though very ſmall Creatures, yet by their Num- 
ber are able to do great Damage. This will be beſt Neue 
againſ 
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againſt by thoſe who moſt thoroughly underſtand the Nature 
of thoſe Creatures. We ſhall therefore treat of theſe ſeve- 
rally according to their Kinds, and explain to the Farmer 
their Natures and Qualities ; the Accidents, ſo far as they can 
be diſcovered, which cauſe their abounding at certain Times ; 
and the Methods by which Vegetables of all Kinds under the 
three diſtin Heads of Trees, Roots, and Herbage, may be 
preſerved from them: founding all in this Part, as the pre- 
ceding, on Experience. 


CHAP. I. Of tbe Ant. 
6 5 HIS little Creature is a very troubleſome Enemy to 


the Farmer in many different Articles, and muſt be de- 
ſtroyed in ſome Caſes, and guarded againſt in others with the 
utmoſt Caution. 

In Paſture Ground it raiſes Hills, which we have already 
ſhewn. the Methods of cutting up and deſtroying: and in 
plowed Lands it will eat vaſt 9 — of the Seed before it 
ſprouts. Birds devour much of it, but they wait to ſee the 
Shoot; otherwiſe they know not where to ſeek for it: but 
theſe little Enemies, whoſe Number enables them to do vaſt 
Miſchief, partly by what they deſtroy, and partly by what 
they carry away, follow it into the Ground, and are them- 
ſelves unſeen, as well as the Havock they make, till the Far- 
mer finds the Misfortune in his poor Shoot. We ſhall direct 
him to perceive it ſooner, for then it is too late for Re- 
medy. 

The Ants are great Breeders, and they are diſtinguiſhed 
according to their Sexes: the Males have Wings, the Females 
none. There are ſeveral Kinds of them, the largeſt living 
in Woods; but theſe do little Miſchief. The ſmall common 
Ant is the Kind ſo hurtful to the Farmer. 

Their Eggs are ſmall and round, and they are ſeldom ſeen 
or regarded; what is commonly called the Ant's Egg, is a 
thin Shell or Caſe, in which it lies while the Wings are form- 
ing. It is ſtrange, People could ſuppoſe Ants laid Eggs larger 
than their whole Body: but this is the Explanation of the 
Error. All Inſects that have Wings lie in a ſtill State ſome 
Time; the Silk-Worm, the Caterpillar, the Bee, and all o- 
thers. This called the Egg is the ſame State of the Ant; 
and as they are utterly unable to move, during that Conditi- 
on, the reſt take Care of them, carrying them to Places of 


Safety. 
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The Miſchief they do to Trees is by eating off the young 
Buds; but this is only of a few particular Kinds. Some 
Fruits alſo they are fond of, as is ſeen in Gardens. In Graſs- 
Grounds they do no Harm but by thoſe Hills, which are 
troubleſome enough. In new-ſown Corn-Fields they are moſt 
deſtructive, creeping in at the Chinks and Crannies of the 
Ground, and ſpoiling more than they devour or carry away. 
They are like the Wolt in the Fold, that will tear twenty 
Sheep to Pieces when he eats but of one. 

Thoſe Kinds of Grain are moſt ſubject to this Injury, that 
have the thinneſt Skin and the ſweeteſt Flour. Therefore 
Wheat is moſt ſubject to their Depredations; and the ſmalleſt 
Wheat the moſt: partly as its Skin is thinneſt, and partly as 
it is eaſieſt of Carriage. 

Barley they will attack, eſpecially that which is beſt, wait- 
ing till it is ſomewhat ſoftened in the Ground. 

The other Kinds that ſuffer moſt, are Hemp, Flax, and 
Cole-ſeed. | 

Rye they are not very fond of ; 4 all Kinds of Pulſe are 
ſafe, for they do not like them; 'the Skins are too thick, and 
the Meal too bitter. 

In Gardens they are miſchievous in the ſame Manner, eat- 
ing one half of the Seeds that are put into the Ground. 

The Remedy is the deſtroying them; and this is to be 
done ſeveral Ways. Firſt let the Farmer find their Neſts, 
which are under Hedges, about the Stumps of old Trees, 
and on little Riſings of Ground. * | 

Let him carry wet Straw to theſe Places, cover all the 
Neſts, and fire it. 'The Smoak will deſtroy them. And if 
once going over the Ground do not anſwer the Purpoſe, it 
mult be repeated. , 

The Time for doing this is half an Hour after Sun-ſet, 
for they are then all together. In Gardens 'tis a good Me- 
thod to pour boiling Water upon their Neſts, taking the ſame 
Time for it. 

This is the Way to deſtroy Ants; but there is alſo a Me- 
thod of preventing their Breeding. They hate Lime-Soot 


and Aſhes; theſe are all good Manures, and ſhould be uſed 


where Ants are moſt likely to come. Tis alſo a good Me- 
thod to dreſs the Land with theſe after they have been choaked 
with burning the Litter. This perfects the Deſtruction of 
them, and they are ſeldom found to infeſt ſuch a Piece of 


Land afterwards. 


1 
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CHAP. II. Of Beetles. 


'HE ſeveral Kinds of Beetles are innumerable ; we have 

1 them from the Stag-horned Kind, which is nearly as 

big as a Wren, to the ſmall black Beetle of the Roſe-buſh, 
which is ſcarce big enough to be viſible. 

They are all bred the ſame Way, and many of them are 
great Devourers. The Farmer is aware of them in their 
winged State ; but there is another Condition in which they 
do him greater Damage. | oy 
In the End of Summer they lay their Eggs juſt under the 
Surface of the Ground. Theſe hatch into thick white 
Maggots with fix Legs, and after a Time of Reſt they come 
out with Wings, in the proper Form of a Beetle. | 

In the Maggot or Grub State, they eat the Roots of Graſs 
and Corn; and ſometimes they are very terrible in this De- 
ſtruction. Eight Years ſince they almoſt caus'd a Famine in 
NoRrFOLK. | | 
In the Beetle State they prey upon Corn in the ſame Man- 
ner as the Ants. They creep into the Cracks of the Ground, 
and devour the beſt Grains. The Time of Miſchief 1s when 
the Grain is ſwell'd, and before it ſhoots. | 
They are more univerſal Deſtroyers than the Ants, for 
they have ſtronger Jaws, and leſs Nicety in their Taſte. 
There is no kind of Grain or Pulſe ſecure againſt them. 

The Method of deſtroying them is this, 

Juſt before the Sowing, carry ſome wet Litter into the 
Field ; lay it in Heaps, and about Evening ſet Fire to it. 
'That Fuel is beſt which makes moſt and thickeſt Smoak. 
'They lie concealed in Buſhes and Hedges, but they fly at 
Evening with the Owls: this is therefore the Time to de- 
ſtroy them or drive them away. They are afraid of Smoak 
as much as the Ants, and they will be choaked in great 
Numbers by it; and what eſcape Deſtruction will get far 
off | rot. 

The fame Manures that are uſeful againſt the Ant, are 
in like Manner ſerviceable againſt the Beetle : and it 1s a very 
good Method, where they are very plentiful, or a Field 1s 
particularly in Danger, to ſcatter Lime over it juſt after 

owing. | | 

The ſteeping of Seed-Corn in Brines, and other Liquors, 
we have treated of in its Place: one great Uſe of that Prac- 
tice is defending the Corn from theſe Devourers; therefore, 
wherever there is particular Danger either from Ants or 
e | | Beetles, 
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Beetles, the Farmer ſhould be ſure to put thoſe Ingredients 
into the Brine which are moſt diſagreeable to them, or moſt 
deſtructive of them. Among all theſe Ingredients nothing de- 
fends Corn ſo well againſt the Beetle as Urine, 


CHAP. III. Of Worms. 


T HE Gardeners imagine that Worms do them no Harm; 

but thoſe who have obſerved the Courſe of Nature in 
the Field, can tell them they miſtake. There is a particular 
Time at which they feed upon the Grain ; and they are ſo nu- 
merors, that the Deſtruction is very great. 

The Worm is produced in the common Way of other Ani- 
mals; but it is particular, that each Creature of this Species 
has both the Sexes. This promotes their large Increaſe: and 
as they have nothing of that Change to undergo, which we 
have ſhewn muſt happen to all Winged Inſects, there is no 
Stop in their Growth, and they arrive ſoon at Perfection. 

'There are three principal Kinds of Worms, the great and 
ſmall red Worms, and the Olive-colour'd. | 88585 

Of theſe the ſmall red Worms are the moſt deſtructive. 
They are too common in good Lands naturally; and Multi- 
tudes are alſo brought on with the Dung. 

The Time when they deſtroy the Corn is juſt when it has 
ſwell'd, and is beginning to ſhoot for the Blade and the Root. 
They at this Time prey upon its tender Subſtance, and are the 
Occaſion of ſometimes "Two-thirds of a Crop miſſing. 

A good Method of deſtroying them, 1s to drive a Number 
of Nails half way in upon the lower Part of the Plough which 
goes into the Ground. Theſe tear the Worms to Pieces in 
great Numbers; and they are alſo very uſeful in the breaking 
the Ground more fine. 

This is therefore, on all Accounts, a very good Method. 

Another Way is, to make Fires of wet Litter on different 
Parts of the Land. This deſtroys many of the ſmall Worms 
that are neareſt the Surface, and they. are what do the 
Miſchief. | | 

But the greateſt Remedy of all is to ſteep the Seed-Corn in 
a proper Brine. 

The Taſte of Copperas is hateful to Worms; and they are 
no Way better guarded againſt than this, | 

It is ſuppoſed Hemp is deſtructive of them, or hateful to 
them, but Experience ſhews this to be an Error. I have ſeen 
Corn, ſteep'd in a Decoction of Hemp, devoured in the ſame 
Manner as if nothing had been done to it, and utterly _ to 

Ieces. 
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Pieces. 'The beſt Preſervative of all, is to ſprinkle Lye over 
the Seed-Corn after ſteeping, and then to ſift Lime over it, 
and ſow it, well covered, with both. Theſe Taſtes conti- 
nue with it longer than others, and are therefore more et- 


feQtual. 
CH AP. IV. Of Slugs. 
We have named the principal Deſtroyers of Crops while 


in the Ground; and are now to conſider the Devourers 
of them when they have ſprouted ; and of theſe none is ſo fatal, 
ſo numerous, or ſo hard to be conquered, as the Slug. 

By this Name the Farmer expreſſes the naked Snail. It is 
of two Kinds, a large black and a ſmall brown one. The black 
is the greateſt Devourer ; but the other is more apt to eſca 
Deſtruction, becauſe unſeen, by being ſmall and of the Colour 
of the Ground. 

Theſe are ſo very fruitful a Creature, that they will, in 
Places where there is any Shelter near, encreaſe faſter than it 
is poſſible to deſtroy them. : | 

A Gentleman of Veracity, who has a ſingle Acre of Gar- 
den, aſſures me that he has, one Day with another, kill'd 
with his own Hand, ſixty or ſeventy of theſe Creatures, Morn- 
ing and Evening, during the Summer, for theſe twenty Years, 
and yet he finds to this Day as many as ever. 

In Gardens theſe Creatures eat the Hearts of new-planted 
Kitchen-Herbs ; but in Fields they get a little within the Sur- 
face, and eat the firſt Shoots of the Crop. | 

The Stalk which is to ſupport the Ear, together with the 
Rudiment of the Ear, and of every Grain it contains, lie in 
this firſt Shoot, and this is eaten off by theſe miſchievous 
Creatures, 3 

The ſmall brown Slug is moſt deſtructive of Wheat and 
other Grain; the great black Slug of Pulſe. 

The ſteeping of Seed- Corn is of no Benefit in this Reſpect, 
becauſe no Taſte from thoſe Ingredients gets up to the Shoot. 
Therefore other Defence muſt be thought of againſt theſe Ene- 
mies. 

Experience ſhews they are moſt frequent on Land manured 
with Dung; and that feweſt of all are found where the ſharpeſt 
Manures are uſed, ſuch as Lime, and the like, 

Of all the Taſtes that can be thrown among them, two 
5 found moſt diſagreeable to them; theſe are Lime and 

t. 
This will give the Farmer his firſt InſtruQion againſt them. 


: 
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He knows the Time when they will come to be miſchievous, 
and he has before him the Ingredients that can do mot to pre- 


vent it. 


Let him have ſome freſh and ſtrong Lime ready; and about 
eight Days after the ſowing of the Corn, let him have one or 
more of his Chimneys ſwept for Soot. Let him mix toge- 
ther equal Quantities of the freſh Soot and Lime, and ſprinkle 
it over the Ground. 

This will greatly promote the Strength of the Crop, and 
at the ſame Time poiſon Multitudes of theſe Vermin. 

If he can have the Advantage of a Shower about this Time, 
let him by all Means order the Soot and Lime to be thrown on 
ſoon afterwards: if not, the beſt Time is very early in the 
Morning ; becauſe they are then out, and upon the Surface of 
the Ground. The Lime falling upon their Bodies, kills them; 
and the Taſte and Effect of it will remain ſeveral Days upon 
the Land, as a Preſervative againſt thoſe which have eſcaped. 

In ſmall Pieces of Ground, a Mixture of Soap-Lees and 
Tallow-Chandlers Greaves, deſtroys them utterly. _ 


CHAP. v. Of Graſbeppers 


HESE are Enemies of which the Farmer is not ſo much 
aware, as of many others which do him leſs Damage. 
They are not ſo common in his Crops as the reſt, which are 
in a Manner univerſal; but where they come they are ex- 
tremely deſtructive. as 
They feed upon the Shoot as ſoon as it appears above the 
Ground, and are very miſchievous to the Summer-Corn, and 
other late ſown Crops. They eat theſe down ſo very deep, 


that frequently there is never another Shoot made, but the 


Grain dies, rotting in the Ground. 

The Remedy againſt theſe Creatures is of a peculiar Kind. 
It is found that they cannot endure the Taſte of Bitters of any 
Sort. This is not ſingular ; for many Inſects beſide theſe, and 
even ſmall Birds, are deſtroyed by thoſe Bitters, which we 
take with Safety and Advantage, in the ſame Manner as if 
they were the moſt fatal Poiſon. An Infuſion of Gentian will 
kill moſt of the ſmall Birds; yet, to us, it is a very wholeſome 
and excellent Stomachic : on the other hand, there are Worms 
that feed on Pellitory of Spain, which is ſo hot we cannot en- 
dure it in our Mouths without Pain. 

The Farmers who have, from Father to Son, a Tradition 
of this kind, boil Wormwood in Water, and ſprinkle it over 

thoſe 
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thoſe Crops which the Graſhopper is devouring. But there is 


a much more powerful Remedy. 

Coloquintida is the moſt hateful Bitter in the World ; and a 
very ſmall Quantity of it will give its Taſte to a vaſt deal of 
1299 'This ſhould be ſprinkled on the Crop, and will never 

all. 


CHAP. VI. Of the Locuſt. 
T HE Graſhopper naturally leads to the Locuſt, as it is 


only a ſmaller Animal of the ſame Kind; but this ter- 
rible Deſtroyer we are little acquainted with in BRITAIN. 
We were threatened with a Swarm of them ſome few Years 
ſince; and, as it is poſſible, they may come at ſome other 
Time, tho? we have all the Reaſon imaginable to hope not, 
it may not be amiſs thus ſhortly to mention them. 
They devour the green Crop of any Kind, and in any De- 
of Growth; and when they come in ſuch Swarms as -to 
cover the whole Ground to a great Depth, there' can be no 
Remedy. If they ſhould ever threaten our Crops, it would 
naturally be in a leſs Number ; and the Preſervation would be 
in the Method juſt directed. Coloquintida ſhould be boiled 
in Water, and the Liquor ſprinkled over the Field. This 
would indeed be worth a Tryal againſt other Inſects, particu- 
larly in Gardens; but it is not yet recommended upon Expe- 
rience. It is a Taſte ſo extremely nauſeous, that probably no 
Creature would eat any thing wetted with it. : | 


CHAP. VII. Of the Caterpillar. 


en, poor are of innumerable Kinds, like the Beetles 
uud their Maggots. They are the Young of the Butter- 
fly-Species, and are as various in their Form, Size and Colours, 
as thoſe winged Parents from whom they ſpring. 

The Butterfly is directed by Nature to lay her Eggs upon 
ſome particular Plant; and there the Caterpillars are hatched. 
This Plant is to be their Food, therefore the Farmers and the 
Gardeners Crops ſuffer moſt becauſe they are well taſted: and 
the Creature devours immoderately, and does vaſt Miſchief. 

After it has lived the appointed Time in this State, it ſpins 
a Web; and in that waits the Change into a Butterfly: thence 
it iſſues, like the Parent Animal, to lay the Foundation of an- 
other Brood. 

Trees ſuffer as mueh as ſmaller Plants by theſe 9 

| they 
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they will eat up the whole Quantity of their Leaves ſometimes 
in a very ſhort Time. 

In the Fields the Pulſe-kind are moſt ſubject to them; and 
it is very eſſential to guard againſt them. 

In Plantations of Trees their Neſts ſhould be fought, after 
the Leaves are fallen ; for many Kinds of them breed in this 
Manner in great Numbers, the Eggs remaining in the Neſt 
or Bag all the Winter, and hatching juſt when the Leaves 
come out in Spring. | 

Theſe Neſts are generally at the Extremities of the Branches 
of young Trees, and the beſt Method is to cut off the Tip of 
the Branch and deſtroy them. 

In Fields they have not this Courſe of Breeding, for what 
ſuffer moſt by them are the Summer Crops. When the Far- 
mer ſees them in any Number, or perceives by their Havock, 
that they are numerous enough to do him Miſchief, his Re- 
medy is this: ; | 

Melt ſome Pitch in an Earthen Pipkin, and put to it ſome 
Flower of Brimſtone. Let it cool, and divide it into ſeveral 
Lumps. . 

Place ſmall Heaps of Straw in different Parts of the Field, 
and on each lay one of theſe Lumps of the Pitch and Brim- 
ſtone. Set Fire to the Straw, and the other Ingredients will 
melt and burn among it; and every Caterpillar that is within 
the Influence of the Smoak, will fall off and periſh. 

If once be not ſufficient, the ſame Practice may be re- 
peated ; and if the Farmer be diligent, he need not fear Suc- 
ceſs. The Art is, diſpoſing the Heaps in ſuch Manner, that 
no Part of the Ground may be free from the Smoak. 

In Gardens, and ſmall Plantations of any Kind, uſe the fol- 
lowing Method. : 15 

Boil ſome Tobacco in Urine, and add to it ſome 
Lees. Sprinkle where the Caterpillars are, and it will deſtroy 
them. 


CHAP. VIII. Of the Grab. 


E have informed the Farmer in general, that the Grub 
is the Worm or Maggot produced by the Eggs of the 
Beetle. But there is one particular Kind of this Creature more 
deſtructive than the reſt; and when the Grub is mention'd 
without any particular Diſtinction, this Kind is meant. 

This is a thick, ſhort, whitiſh Worm, with a hard red 
Head, and ſix ſhort Legs. It is found among the Roots of 
Barley and other Corn, and does prodigious: Miſchief ; cating 
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off the firſt Shoot juſt above the Huſk. It feeds on the ſweet 
Matter of the Corn, which is at that Time a kind of Pap, like 
Cream ; and leaves the Shoot to wither, and the Body of the 
Seed to decay. 

This miſchievous Creature is the Produce of that Inſect we 
call the Cock-chafer, which is ſo abundant in Hedges in Sum- 
mer-Evenings. 

It is an endleſs Taſk to think of deſtroying the Grub, becauſe 
it lies at ſome Depth under the Ground ; but there is no great 
Difficulty in preventing the Danger, by deſtroying the old 
ones, to whoſe Eggs the next Brood muſt be owing. 

We have directed the Farmer to defend himſelf againſt 
Beetles in general, by making a great Quantity of a ſtinking 
and ſmothering Smoke ; and the ſame Method is to be prac- 
tiſed here. 

He is to burn wet Stubble under all his Hedges; and he will 
b _ Means certainly either deſtroy or drive them from his 

rounds. 


CHAP. IX. Of Flies. 


HESE are as innumerable in their Kinds as the Beetles 
or the Caterpillars, and no Inſect is more deſtructive of 
the Farmer's Crops. 

We have already ſpoken of the Damages they do to Tur- 
nips, and to other young Shoots of uſeful Plants, under the 
ſeveral Heads where thoſe Articles are treated of at large ; we 
ſhall therefore refer the Reader to their proper Place for theſe 
particular Conſiderations ; but ſhall here give a general Ac- 
count of this deſtructive Creature, and mention thoſe Particu- 
lars which have not occurred before in their Place; and with 
this cloſe the Account of the Farmer's Inſect-Enemies. 

Among the Fly-kind, thoſe which are the moſt conſpicuous 
are the leaſt hurtful; the larger Species being, for the moſt 
Part, harmleſs, and the ſmalleſt, in the higheſt Degree, miſ- 
chievous. | 

The Dragon-Fly, of which we have many beautiful Spe- 
cies, frequent about Waters, and which the Ignorant have 
diſtinguiſhed by the Name of the Horſe-ſtinger, has neither 
that, nor any other Hurt in its Diſpoſition : a harmleſs Inſect, 
form'd to wanton in the Fields of Air, to amufe us with its 
Beauty, and the Rapidity of its Flight; and to do nothing to 
injure us. Its Brood are hatched in the Waters, where they 
are the Prey of Fiſhes, but never come in the Way of doing 


Mankind Damage. 
* It 
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It is much the ſame with the reſt of the large Kinds of Fly. 
They wander from Place to Place, and feed at Random upon 
leſſer Inſects, or upon uſeleſs Vegetables: but it is much other- 
wiſe with the ſmall Sorts. They herd together in innumerable 
Droves, ſettle upon the Boughs of uſeful Trees or Plants, 
and deſtroy and pervert the Courſe of Nature by their Sucking; 

Wherever theſe appear, the Method for deſtroying them is 

by proper Smoaks ; for nothing elſe can properly and perfectly 
reach them; but there are Ingredients to be uſed in this Man- 
ner, which ſpread their Effects fo far, and operate ſo power- 
fully, that it is ſcarce poſlible . for theſe Deſtroyers to eſcape 
or to ſupport themſelves againſt their Influence. | 
Books written on theſe Subjects, abound with Receipts for 
Liquors to ſprinkle over Plants covered with theſe little De- 
ſtroyers; but theſe are trifling to the Method by Smoak, which 
is to be ſent among them much more eaſily, and ſpreads its 
Influence more univerſally. 

For the Deſtruction of Flies of a larger Kind, that have 
ſeiz'd upon a Crop, a Quantity of Feathers may be burnt a- 
mong wet Straw, and theſe give ſo offenſive a Flavour to the 
Smoak, that the Creatures will ſometimes be driven away en- 
tirely ; but oftener, when only driven away thus, they return 
again. The Method that is therefore moſt eligible, is to kill 
them. | 

The Smoak of Brimſtone is, beyond all other Things, ef- 
ficacious to this Purpoſe: there is a ſuffocating Steam attends 
it, which no Creature can endure. 

This is therefore very proper when it can be uſed conve- 
niently, but it does not ſpread its Effects far. A few Matches 
burnt under a Place where -there is a ſmall Parcel of theſe 
Vermin, will ſtifle them all, but there is no ſpreading the In- 
fluence of this over a whole Field. ö 

As Sulphur is confined in its Sphere of Operation, there is 
a Drug called Orpiment, that is, of all known Subſtances, 
the moſt extended; and, happily for the Farmer, the Smoak 
of this is offenſive bey ond all other Things. 

A Dram of this will make as much Smother as a vaſt Quan- 
tity of Straw, Stubble, or any other ſuch Material; and the 
Smell is like that of Garlic, only vaſtly more offenſive. 

This is the Farmer's beſt Safeguard againſt the Fly, which 
ſeizes innumerably upon many of his Crops. He need not 
be afraid to uſe it, from its having been called by fome a poi- 
ſonous Subſtance; for that ariſes only from an Error: it is 
a common Thing to call yellow Ratſbane by its Name, but 
that is a Thing altogether different. Yellow Ratſbane is ** 
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by Art; but the right Orpiment is found natural in the Earth: 


# 


d the Farmer's great Care muſt be to purchaſe it of an ho- 
ſt Perſon, and to explain what he does, and what he does 
not mean. | | 
There needs no Addition to this; and there is very little 
Trouble in the uſing it. 
Let the Farmer, who has Crops over- ſpread with theſe 
Deſtroyers, take the Advantage of a Day when there is a little 
Wind; and place himſelf ſo that it may convey the Smoak 
he ſhall make directly upon his Crop. Then let him light a 
few Pieces of Charcoal, and ſet over theſe a Fire Shove 
with an Ounce of Orpiment beat to Powder. ot 
There will preſently riſe from it a thick white Smoak, of a 
moſt offenſive Smell. He will not be incommoded by it, be- 
cauſe the Wind drives it from him; but it will ſpread over a 
vaſt Space of Ground : if the Field be ſmall, once burning 
will do; if larger, it may be repeated in two or three Places. 
I have ſeen this tried in different Inſtances, and with various 
Effect. It hurts no Crop, and moſt Kinds of Flies are de- 
ſtroyed by it; but there are ſome it does not kill. | 
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Of Damages from larger Animals. 
CHAP. I. Of Alice. 


IELD Mice are as numerous as thoſe of the Houſe, and 
the Farmer often finds them as troubleſome, and ſome- 
times much more ſo. There are ſeveral Species of them ; but 
they are all equally his Enemies, all feeding upon his Seed- 
Corn and Pulſe in the ſame Manner, and are all to be deſtroyed 
by the ſame Means. | | | 1s 
Drier Lands are more ſubje& to this Kind of Vermin than 
thoſe which lie wet; and of all the Kinds of ſowing, that un- 
der Furrow moſt expoſes the Seed to them. 
In this Caſe, as the Furrows will fall ſomewhat hollow, they 
afford 4 Shelter to the Mice, at the Time of their committing 
all their Havock. $140 | 1 9 25 
The Farmer ſeems to contrive for their feaſting and Safety 
together in this Method; for the Corn or other Seed lies per- 
Vol. IV. Aa fectly 
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fectly expoſed to them, and they are not expoſed to his Eye 
while they are feeding upon 1t, 


In theſe Lands, I have with great Concern often traced 
the Path of thoſe Devourers, and ſeen all eaten up, or carried 
away to ſome little Diſtance : for under the Covert of this 
Manner of Tillage, they will make their Neſts and Granaries 
as it were in different Places; and the Seed ſhall be found 
ſtored up in one of theſe, that ſhould have covered a great 
Space of Ground with its Shoot. 2 | 

The Euſbandman will by this ſee a great Diſadvantage at- 

tending that Kind of Tillage ; and he will know in what Fields 
he is moſt to fear theſe Enemies. 
Though this Manner of ſowing gives. the Mice an Advan- 
tage, the other Way does not ſufficiently ſecure the Corn from 
them. When it is ſown in the common Way and harrow'd 
in, it is better covered; and there is a great deal more Trou- 
ble for them to get at it: but they are very induſtrious, and 
in this Caſe will dig after it, and tear up and deſtroy a great 
deal. f 139 

When it is ſown under Furrow, they begin with it as ſoon 
as it is in the Ground; but when it is harrowed in, they wait 
for its firſt Sprout. This gives the Farmer an Advantage, be- 
cauſe he knows exactly when he is to expect them; and it is 


a great Article of Safety, to know when to guard againſt the 
Danger. 


I be careful Huſbandman is not in this Caſe to wait till he 
ſees the Shoot of his Seed; for the Mice have very quick 
Eyes, and they will perceive it a Day or two beſore he does: 
he is therefore to look to his Ground a Day or two before the 
Time of its being ſeen covered with the young Shoot; and 
then, as he knows the Devourers will be about, he is to pre- 
pare for their Deſtruction. i 
Traps are a very poor Method of getting rid of theſe Crea- 
tures. There is no Way well worth his Conſideration but 
Poiſon; and happily for him there are Drugs which will an- 
ſwer this Purpoſe of Poiſon to theſe Creatures, which are not 
literally and ſtrictly Poiſon to ourſelves. Theſe he is to uſe, 
and they will ſufficiently anſwer his Purpoſe. It would be a 
diſagreeable Thing to be meddling with Ratſbane ; but there 
is no Harm in handling the Ingredients he has to uſe. 
In the firſt Place, let him conſider what Fields from their 
Soil are moſt likely to harbour Mice, and in what Places he 
has known them moſt miſchievous. Let him never ſow 
theſe under Furrow, for that takes from him all l 
1 4 \ 4 * p 8 | O 
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of attacking his Enemies: they work under Ground as it 
were, and will never come into the Way of his Poiſon. 
When theſe Fields have been ſown otherwiſe, and harrow'd 
over, the Mice muſt come upon the Surface and dig down 
for the Corn, and they will then certainly meet with any 
Thing he lays on the Ground for themi. | 

Let him mix up a Peck of Barley Meal, a Pound of 
Powder of white Hellebore Root, and four Ounces of Pow- 
der of Staves-Acre; and when theſe are all mixed together 
by. ſifting through a coarſe Hair Sieve, add half a Pound of 
: Mets and as much Milk as will work the whole into a 

aſte. | 

Let this be broke into Pieces, and ſcattered over the Field 
at the Time when the Mice are known to be coming. They 
will eat it greedily, and it is certain Death to them. 'There 
is nothing in any of the Ingredients diſagreeable to the "Taſte 
when thus mixed; and every Morſel of it will be devoured. 
The Mice will be kept from digging after the Corn; and at 
the ſame Time killed by the Ingredients. 

This is the Method to be uſed juſt at the Time of Danger ; 
but the Farmer who has a Field peſtered with theſe Vermin, 
0 do well to be thinking at other Times alſo of deſtroying 

em. | 
They live at a ſmall Depth under Ground, and there 
breed in Abundance. The Paſſage into their Neſt is by a 
little round Hole, and theſe are eaſily ſeen in dry Weather. 
On theſe Occaſions the Farmer ſhould go his Rounds with 
a Quantity of the Paſte before directed; and wherever he 
ſees a Hole throw in a Piece. A little Trouble of this Kind 
taken from time to time in the Heat of Summer when the 
Holes are moſt conſpicuous, would utterly root them out. 


CHAP. II. Of Mole. 


THESE are ſubterranean Enemies of another Kind; 
but in their Way do as much Miſchief as the former. 

We ſee their Hills in * where they work under Ground 
at a ſtrange Rate, and are very hurtful; but the Damage 
they do to Corn is much greater, and frequently comes upon 
the Farmer quite une xpectedly. He knows that the Ants 
and the Mice will eat the Grain when newly ſowed, and 
that the Slugs will deſtroy it when juſt ſhot up; but when 
theſe Times are over he is at Reſt on thoſe Heads. On the 
contrary, there is no Time at which the Mole may not de- 


ſtroy his Crop. i 
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This Creature formed for living under Ground preys upon 


the Roots of Plants, and is fond in a particular Manner of 


thoſe of Corn; but beſide the Quantity they deſtroy by eat- 
ing, they damage a vaſt deal more by undermining the 


Ground. *His hard to be conceived what Havock one Way 


or other a ſingle Mole will make in a Field of Corn; or in 
how little Time, one of theſe Creatures will burrow. through 
a third Part of an Acre in a Day; and this perhaps at a Time 
when the Corn is half grown. Sa ore 
The drieſt Lands are the moſt ſubje& to theſe Animals, 
but they will get into any; and there is no Creature of all the 
Number to whoſe Injuries the Farmer is expoſed, againſt 
which it is ſo difficult to guard. There is no foreſeeing when 
they will come; but it is very important to know of their 
being in the Ground as ſoon as poſſible, in order to ſtop the 
Deſtruction. | op 
The only Caution in the Farmer's Power is to obſerve 
whether there are any there at the Time of plowing ; and if 
there be, he is to uſe every poſſible Method of deſtroying 
them: if not, he is to examine whether the Lands neareſt 
his own every Way be infeſted by them, or clear from them. 
The freer they are the more likely he is to be clear of 
them; but there is no Certainty from this; for there are 
Times when they will come without any poſſible Manner of 
gueſſing from whence; and they will ſometimes have done 
frreparable Miſchief, before 'tis diſcovered they are in the 
„ $0 i | 
The next Caution to this of knowing when to expect 
them, is the deſtroying them when found. 'They are a very 
defenceleſs Creature, and not very cunning. Their only Se- 
curity is the being hid under the Surface; and they betray 
themſelves in that Retreat by the Manner of their working. 
The Huſbandman, whoſe Crop is ſuffering by them, is to 
look for the 'Tracks where they have gone; and theſe he 
wh eaſily ſee by the different Colour of the new turned up 
arth. p RY ORCS BONE 
He is to follow the Courſe of one of theſe Paſſages, when 


he has got Sight of it; and he is to dig croſs Holes in it, aft! to 


watch the going out or coming back of the Mole. And 
wherever it 15 caſting, to ſtrike it through with an iron Inſtru- 
ment made for that Purpoſe. The Traps for catching them 
are alſo common, cheap, and of a plain Structure. gest 
the Deſtruction of this Creature is fo eaſy, and ſo many are 


ready to undertake it at a trifling Price, that the Caution we 
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firſt gave is the moſt important; which is the finding as ſoon 
as 55 where they are growing miſchievous. 

n ſome Places the Farmers content themſelves with driy- 
ing them out of their Fields; and this is to be done by 
ſmoaking them, as other Creatures of a leſſer Kind are de- 
ſtroyed. 

To this Purpoſe they open their Paſſages in ſeveral Places, 
and burn Heaps of Straw and ſome Brimſtone. This will 
drive the Moles out of a Corn Field ſpeedily enough; but 
this is not a ſafe or eligible Method. It is only ſending them 
out of one's own Ground into one's Neighbour's, who may in 
the ſame Manner drive them back again. 'This is only a tem- 
pony Relief; and there is none wiſe or effectual but their 

eſtruQtion, | ORs ' 


CHAP. III. Of Birds. 
W E have gone through the Inſe& and creeping Tribe 


of Enemies to the Farmer; and come to the flying, 
Theſe are as hurtful, and they muſt be guarded againſt by 
other Means, "Thoſe who are unaccuſtomed to theſe Things, 
will be ſurpriſed to ſee to how many Accidents, and to what 
a Variety of Devourers, the Huſbandman's Crop is expoſed, 
They will wonder any Care preſerves it from them; but cer- 
_ tain it is that Care is neceſſary, or there will be put a poor 
Chance of eſcaping them. 
Corn is open to a vaſt Variety of Birds, larger and ſmaller, 
from the Crow to the Sparrow; and they are continually 
ſeeking after it, from the Time it is out of the Seedſman's 
Hand in the Field, to the houſing it up in the Granary. 

The ſmall Birds will follow the Sower, and one would 
think they would devour it as faſt as it comes from his Hand : 
from that Time they are daily ſeeking after every Grain that 
does not lie too deep for them; and they will in Spite of the 
beſt Care eat a great deal. 4 SV 

When it is about to ſhoot, the fl Rook comes in. He 
perceives, as we have obſerved, the firſt Spire that gets above 
the Surface, before the Farmer's Eye ſees the leaſt Appear- 
ance of it; and he tears up a great deal. There is no Seed 
the Farmer ſows that is not a proper Food for theſe De- 
vourers, They fall upon all alike, and happy for the Huſ- 
bandman it was, that in the old Way of ſowing, a great deal 
more Seed was allowed than was needful for the abſolute 


Growth. 
A a 3 | The 
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The beſt Defence and Safety againſt theſe Devourers is the 
new Method of Huſbandry.  _ r 
Drill ſowing gives great Security to the Seeds in general ; 
and it limits the Time of the Danger of its being devoured, 
ſo that it is much more eaſy and cheap to protect it. 
There is nothing of all that Loſs of the Seed as ſoon as 
thrown from the Hand; nor can theſe rapacious Creatures 
pick it up Day by Day afterwards as it lies expoſed; tis 
covered by that Practice, and the ſole Danger is juſt when 
it begins to peep above Ground, If a Boy or two be, employ- 
ed juſt at that Time to fright the Birds away, it is naturally 
ſecure at all others. f 1 
The ſteeping of Seed is another Defence againſt Birds; for 
they will hate the Taſte and negle& it. ; | 
A good Cuſtom would be to let a Perſon follow the Seedſ- 
man in the common Way with a Piſtol, diſcharging it tre- 
quently among the Cluſters that follow; hanging up any he 
chances to kill on a Stick by the Way. | 
This will defend the Seed in ſome Meaſure as ſown ; and 
= ſame Practice will be uſeful afterwards when it begins to 
rout, 7 6 | oo 
: This will be needful whatever Method of Huſbandry has 
been followed; for the Rooks and other Birds will tear up the 
Seed from any Depth where they ſee its firſt Shoot. 
Therefore about a Fortnight after the ſowing of Barley 
and other Summer Corn, and about ſix and twenty Days after 
the ſowing of Wheat, Rye, and the like, in Autumn, let a 
Couple of Boys with Piſtols be ſent into the Field. Guns are 
unmanageable for ſuch Perſons, and the killing is not ſo much 
the Purpoſe as the frighting. Any Servant of the Farmer's 
may with a Gun kill a Crow or two, or half-a Dozen Spar- 
rows, in any other Place, and they may be ſtuck up in the 


Field. The Boys need only fire Powder, and they will thus 


weary and fright the Birds away. 
This Method and no other will defend the young Crop, 
It is but for a few Days that it is required, and no Servants the 


Farmer employs in his whole Profeſſion ſo well earn the Price 


he pays them, | . 

Morning and Evening are the 'Times of Birds feeding. 'The 
Boys muſt be ſent into the Field an Hour before Sun-riſe, and 
mult ſtay half an Hour after Sun-ſet; and theſe are the Times 
when they muſt be moſt vigilant. In the Middle of the Day 
there is leaſt Danger, and the moſt Damage of all is done at 
Day-break. SER OO aa g 
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We have thus given the Farmer a general View of all the 
Dangers to which his Crops are expoſed from Animals; and 
the Methods found moſt ſucceſsful in preſerving and defending 
them againſt them. 

One farther Damage there is to which he is expoſed, and 
this is from other Plants; of this we are to treat in the enſuing 
Chapters. 


BOOK VII. SECT. III. 


Of the Damage from W E E D. 


CHAP. I. Of the Nature of Weeds, 


W HEN the Farmer has been at the Charge of enrich- 
| ing and tilling his Ground, he expects the Advantages 
of his Labours and Expence; and wiſhes the Improvements 
he has made in the Land may give all its Fertility to his Crop : 
but he is to conſider Nature ſows while he is ſowing ; her 
Proviſion for keeping up the Species of Plants is very wonder- 
ful; their Seeds are ſcattered to great Diſtances, and where 
they fall they grow. While the Seeds of ſome Plants are 
winged with Down to make them float upon the Air, the 
Roots of others are ſo full of Life, that the leaſt Morſel of 
them remaining in the Ground will grow. 

Tis not with Plants as with Animals: in theſe the Loſs of 
a Limb or other eſſential Part cannot be reſtored, except in 
ſome few particular Kinds: but in Plants, while any thing 
remains the whole will be renewed. | 

Hence 1s the Origin of Weeds to be trac'd by the Farmer, 
and hence he will find them univerſal. | 

He is according to this diſtint Manner of their Growth to 
divide them into two Kinds; the Perennial, or thoſe which 
commonly riſe from Roots left in the Ground ; and the an- 
nual, which ſpring from Seeds brought on by the Winds. 

A perennial Plant is one whoſe Root lives through the 
Winter, and ſhoots afreſh in Spring. The Seeds of theſe 
may be brought on by Winds; but they are moſt pernicious - 
when they riſe from Roots; the Miſchief lying deeper, and 
the Plant being ſtronger. 44 
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The annual are ſuch as riſe from ſcattered Seeds: theſe 
flower during Summer, and die when they have perfected 
their own Seeds, which Nature ſcatters for a ſucceeding 
Cro 

From this Diſtinction the Farmer will ſee they are to be 
the Subjects of different 'Treatment. The perennial Weeds 
ought to be got out in the tilling of the Ground, their Roots 
being torn up by the Inſtruments; the annual are to be 
cleared away by a particular Practice afterwards ; that is b 
hoeing : for they are not in Being when the Tillage is per- 
formed. 

Beſide the Effect of Wind in bringing Seeds of theſe 
Plants upon the Ground, there 1s another Source from which, 
many riſe : this is from Seeds buried there in former Tillage. 

The Seeds of theſe, like thoſe of better Plants, will not 
grow unleſs they are near the Surface; but many of them 
will continue good when buried at a greater Depth, and grow 
| When they are brought nearer the Air by Tillage. 

The * will ſee from this it is impoſſible to guard 
againſt Weeds, and that his Point muſt be to deſtroy them. 

Every Method of right Huſbandry aſſiſts in reducing their 
Number; but none can utterly deſtroy their Seeds or Roots. 

The better Fences are kept up, the fewer Seeds will be 
brought into the Grounds; becauſe the greater Part of thoſe 
that are brought by the Winds, are ſtopped by the Leaves, 
and fall there. This is the Reaſon why Hedge Bottoms 
are, in Spite of their ſheltered Condition, how ſo full of 
Weeds. 

In the ſame Manner the better Tillage is uſed, the more 
the Roots of perennial Weeds will be torn up and taken out 
of the Ground ; but in all this there will be {till Room for 
ſome Encreaſe. 

Some Seeds will come in, and ſome will be ripened upon 
the Spot; ſo that notwithſtanding the beſt Care that can be 
taken to prevent their Growth, a great deal will alſo be re- 
quired afterwards to deſtroy ſuch as riſe. - 

Weeds are in this Manner to be expeQud in all Places; : 
and they will out-grow all Crops. . 

This riſes from a plain Reaſon : they are Natives of the 
Soil and Climate, and will therefore thrive better 1 in it, than 
ſuch as are raiſed by Art. 

It is a great Advantage in the Drill and Horſe-hoeing Huſ- 
bandry that they can from Time to Time be deſtroycd as the 


Crop is growing; and that every Time they are cut up the 
Ground receives a Kind of Tillage. : 
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In the common Method they grow with the Crop : and as 


they are naturally more vigorous, they draw the greater Part 
of the Nouriſhment from it. 


E H A P. II. Of the ſeveral Kinds of Weeds. 


E VERY Thing that grows without being ſown or plant- 
ed, among a Crop that has been ſown or planted, 1s in 
that Place a Weed. The whole Benefit of the Tillage was 
intended for the Crop, and this robs it of a Part. 

In general thoſe Weeds are moſt numerous which riſe from 
Seeds; and thoſe moſt difficult to be extirpated which come 
from Roots. Sow-thiftles in Fields, and Ground/ell in Gar- 
dens, are an Inſtance of the firſt Kind, and Reflbarrow of the 
latter; a Plant whoſe Root is ſo tough that it will impede the 
Progreſs of the Inſtruments, according to its Name ; and fo 
full of Vigour in every Part, that the leaſt Morſel lightly 
covered will grow. 

But there are ſome which have both theſe ill Qualities of 
propagating quickly and abundantly by the Seeds, and ſpread- 
ing and riſing alſo from their Roots. 

Coltsfort is an Inſtance of this Kind, its Seeds are winged 
with Down like the Groundſell or Sowthiſtles, and the Root 
is as tough and full of Life as that of Reſbarrotu; thele are 
the moſt pernicious of all. 

Couchgraſs propagates almoſt entirely by the Root ; but it 
ſpreads ſo faſt and fo far, that nothing is more prejudicial. 

From this Review of the ſeveral Natures of Weeds, the 
Farmer will know how he is to conduct himſelf in this 
Reſpect. 

Let him when he is about to enter upon the Tillage of a 
Piece of Ground, conſider what are the Weeds upon it, and 
by that determine his Method of working: for all Lands the 
Horſehoeing Huſbandry is preferable in this Reſpect to the 


other, but moſt of all where the Ground is over-run with 


perennial Weeds. Let him take Care he know theſe by Sight, 
and underſtand what he is to do by their Appearance. 

If he ſees the Common Way Thiſtle, this is one of thoſe of 
the worſt Kind, its Roots creeping-and ſpreading, while its 
Seeds fly by Means of the Down. 

Fern is another terrible creeping rooted Weed; and Melilot 
is hateful, not only by its abundant Propagation, but its abo- 


minable Flavour. Such as theſe hurt the Farmer two Ways; - 


they impoveriſh his Crop, and give an ill Condition to the 
Grain. Wild Garlick does the ſame Damage. 
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Wherever there is an Abundance of theſe Thiſtles, and 
ſuch other of the rooted Kinds, let the Farmer underſtand 
that the Ground will coſt him much more Expence than under 
any other Condition, whatſoever Method he follows; and 
that his beſt Practice 1s to tear them up with the four coultered 
Plow, to harrow away the Roots immediately after every 

lowing, and to work it up by the Drill and Horſe-hoeing 
tethod. 

This will in a few Years perfectly clear it of the worſt 
Weeds that can infeſt it, be they ever ſo abundant; and if 
he follow any other PraQtice, they may remain Torments to 
him throughout the longeſt Leaſe. 

The deep Plowing we have directed, and the repeated 
Harrowings will tear up and draw off a very great Part of 
theſe Roots; but as any ſmall Fragments will grow and ſoon 
encreaſe to any great Length, they would after this (be all 
the Care poſſible employed in it) riſe among the Crop, and 
ſtrengthen themſelves in the Ground during its Growth: 
whereas in the Horſe-hoeing Method, the very ſmalleſt Frag- 
ments as ſoon as they begin to grow will be torn up and 
thrown out in the Intervals, and very eaſily cleared from 
among the Rows of the Crops; and as theſe Intervals of the 
preſent Year are to be the Places of Rows of Crop in the 
ſucceeding, 1t,cannot be but that the Ground muſt in a few 
Seaſons be perfectly cleared from them. 

We have upon many Occaſions, and for various Reaſons, 
ſtrongly recommended this Practice in the preceding Parts of 
this Work; and we cannot but add this as one very eſſential 
Pre-eminence it has over the common Method, or any other 
ever brought into Uſe. 


CHAP. III. Of clearing the Ground of Weeds, 


HE Conſideration of Weeds is very eſſential to the 
Huſbandman, becauſe ſcarce any of his Land eſcapes 
from being abundantly infeſted with them; and none 1s ever 
entirely free. They utterly deſtroy ſome Crops; and they 
never fail to injure others in Proportion to their Number and 
Nature. | 
The Hand-hoeing will, in ſome Caſes, anſwer the Purpoſe 
with the annual Weeds, as the Horſe-hoeing does with the 
others; but even this, in the common random Way of Sow- 
ing, is a Thing ſcarce practicable. | 
We have told the Farmer what he is to do in a Land over- 


run with the perennial Kind ; and we ſhall ſuppoſe him ack 
| about 
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about to undertake a Piece that is tolerably free from theſe, 
but is abundantly covered with the annual ones. In this 
Caſe, . as well as the other, the Horſe-hoeing Method is 
vaſtly preferable to any other, becauſe it not only effectually 
deſtroys ſuch as riſe after the Sowing, but makes them uſeful 
as a Manure: but if the Farmer is averſe to this, let him 
take a middle Courſe. 

Where he ſees this abundant Growth of annual Weeds, 
he may be ſure there will be a proportional Increaſe among 
his Crop: they muſt be deſtroyed, or they will ſtarve his 
Corn, by drawing to themſelves the far greater Part of the 
Nouriſhment: in the common random Way of Sowing, no- 
thing is ſo difficult as to get out Weeds in the Growth; but 
in this Caſe it would be impracticable: therefore if he will 
not admit the Hoe-Plough into wide Intervals, at leaſt let 
him ſow, by the Drill with ſomewhat narrower, that his Crop 
may ſtand clear and well diſtinguiſhed from the wild Growth 
and that the Hoers may eaſily and conveniently clear the 
Ground between the Rows with Hand-Hoes, | 

This is an Improvement of the common Practice, and 
will be of great Service; becauſe the Hoers, while they clear 
the Intervals between the Rows, may alſo draw up the Weeds 
by Hand that grow among the Crop in the Rows; but this 
is by no Means comparable in the Effect to the other Method. 

The Hand-Hoers leave Parts of the Roots in the Ground, 
and after the firſt Shower there is a new Crop of the Weeds; 
but the Horſe-Hoe, tearing up the Roots, admits of no ſuch 
ſpeedy Return. | 

Theſe are the Methods the Huſbandman will find moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful ; but if he be ſo devoted to the old Method, that no 
Proſpect of Advantage can lead him out of his beaten Tract, 
then his proper Recourſe muſt be to a Summer's Fallow; 
and this muſt be carefully obſerved. The more the Ground 
is infeſted with Weeds, the more Care muſt be taken in the 
turning up the Ground, 

A dry Summer will deſtroy a vaſt Number of them, when 
they are thus ſrom Time to Time torn up as they riſe, and 
expos'd to the Sun ; but there are Seeds, that will lie under 
very little Diſadvantages a whole Year without ſhooting, and 
on theſe the Fallow takes no Effect. 

The wild Oats is of this Kind, and ſeveral others; for 
there are Plants whoſe Seeds naturally lie twelve or eighteen 
Months in the Ground. 

Theſe eſcape all the Farmer's Diligence in a Summer 
Fallow ; they are not to ſhoot till the ſucceeding Spring, _ 

= | then 
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then they come up with great Vigour, as if the fallowing had 
been a Preparation of the Earth for them. 

Thus although a Summer's Fallow is the beſt Expedient 
the Farmer can ufe who will not follow the new Improve- 
ments, yet it is not to be compar'd in Efficacy to the Methods 
they offer for his Service. 

It will deſtroy a great many Weeds, but the Horſe-hoeing 
Method utterly extirpates all ; and that without the Lofs of 
the Seaſon ſacrificed to the Operations of Fallowing. 

We repreſent theſe Things to the practical Farmer as 
they are, on theſe repeated Inſtances; and hope the ſeveral 
Proofs of Advantages of various Kinds attending on the 
Practice of the new Method, will, when he ſees them thus 
candidly laid before him, induce him to follow it. 

The Seeds that lie this length of Time in the Ground, and 
eſcape by that the Summer's Fallow, are not the only Source 
of a ſucceeding Year's Growth of Weeds; a vaſt Number 
are brought in with the Dung and other common Manures 
and the great Quantity beſide riſing from Seeds, wafted in b 
Winds, join in ſhewing that a Method of Huſbandry” which 
deſtroys them while the Crop is growing, muſt much more 
perfectly anſwer the Purpoſe, than one by which they are only 
kild before the Sowing. 

Dung, which is the univerſal Manure in moſt Places, is 
compoſed chiefly of the Stalks of Corn; and, among theſe, 
there go into the Litter the Stalks of Weeds and their 
Seeds ; therefore while the Farmer is enriching the Land 
for his Crop, he 1s alſo ſowing Weeds to reap the Benefit 
of it. 

Thefe will be ſure to riſe in their full Number, and 
they will thrive upon the newly-enriched Soil abundantly. 
They can only be deftroy'd while the Crop is growing, be- 
cauſe they only grow with it. The Farmer will ſee by 
this, as by the other Inſtances, that there is no Way of 
deſtroying Weeds ſuited to his Purpoſe, or that can be effec- 
tual, but the doing it while the Crop is growing, 

He is ſenſible of this; and in ſome Caſes attempts it, by 
weeding among his Corn: but this is a Method the worſt cal- 
culated for real Benefit of all that ever were introduced into 
Huſbandry. 

The Feet of the Weeders muſt do harm, and it is often 
more than their Hands do good. The Corn ſtanding irregu- 
larly, there is no avoiding trampling ſome of it down; and in 
other Crops, which more reſemble Weeds in their firſt Shoot, 
there is beſide the OW of the treading them down, the 


Danger 
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Danger of tearing them up; and great Miſchief happens both 


ways. a 
e This is the Caſe with the annual Weeds, and it is ſtill worſe 
with the perennial :- they cannot be torn up, becauſe that 
would tear up ſome of the Corn with them. All that can be 
done is the cutting off their Heads; the nearer the Root, the 
better; but ſtill however near this is done, the Remedy is only 
ſlight, temporary and imperfect; the Root remains in all its 
Vigour, and new Shoots preſently riſe in the Place of the old 
one. Theſe are commonly more numerous than the old, and 
conſequently they draw more Nouriſhment. Thus what ap- 
52 a Remedy, is, in theſe Caſes, an Increaſe of the 

iſeaſe. | BE 

All this is obviated by the Horſe-hoeing W © that 
tears up and deſtroys all Weeds without any poſſible Damage 
to the Crop. This is plain to Reaſon, and it is found true by 
Experience; and with this laſt Recommendation, added to the 
many we have occaſionally named before, we cloſe this Part of 
our Treatiſe. 


—— _— 


Of the poiſonous and hurtful Plants native of this 
Kingdom. 


In TWO SECTIONS. 
The INTRODUCTION, 


E have thus, in a compleat Courſe of the Practice of 
Huſbandry, to the utmoſt of our Power, acquainted 
the Farmer with every thing he ought to know, and eve 
thing he ought to do, for the Succeſs of his Buſineſs and Im- 
provement of his Crops. We have occaſionally, together with 
what he is to undertake, ſhewn him what he is to avoid, and- 
there requires but the ſingle Article we are here to treat of, to 
finiſh the Deſign; which, if the Execution have been at all 
proportioned to the Intent, and to the Aſſiſtances received for 
compleating it, we hope will be a Benefit to the Public and ta 


Poſterity. 
I”; E In 


5 
1. 
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In treating of the Diſorders of Cattle, we have mentioned 
their eating unwholeſome Plants; and. it is theſe we are to 
conſider more at large in this Place. This Kingdom does not 
afford many ; but what there are the Huſbandman ought to 
know, for the Security of his Stock, and of the young among 
his Family. l 1 

Inſtinct gives Creatures a general Direction not to feed on 
hurtful Things; but they ſometimes neglect the Caution; 
Appetite in them, as well as in ourſelves, Setting the better of 
all other Admonition. To us who have Reaſon, this Inftin& 
is not given; and while too young to exert it, we are in the 
Way of Danger ; nor are we at any Time, without due In- 
formation, altogether above the Power of. Accidents of. this 


Nature. 8 
It is for this Reaſon we ſhall here give the Huſbandman the 


full and diſtin& Knowledge of what hurtful Plants will fall in 
his Way, adding to their Deſcriptions the Aſſiſtance of Fi- 
gures, that he may deſtroy them- wherever he perceives 
them riſe. | | | 


? 


BOOK VIII. SECT. L 
Plants abſolutely Porſonous. 


F theſe we are ſo happy, that there are no more than 

eight naturally wild in ENGLAND: the Farmer will, 
from the Figures and Deſcriptions, eaſily be acquainted with 
this ſmall Number: we ſhall give him an Account of their 
Effects, not exaggerated by Fancy of falſe Hiſtories, but from 
Experience and Authorities above the Reach of Queſtion z and 
he will thus know what he is to avoid, both with Reſpe& to 
his Family and his Cattle; and why he is to avoid them, 


CHAP. I. Of Henbane. 


'TENBANE is a large ſpreading Plant: it is capable. of 
doing great Miſchief; and, unhappily for the Farmer, 

it is not confined to Woods or remote Places, but grows na- 
turally upon Ditch Banks, and is common almoſt every , 


where. 
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Nature, which has thrown it thus in the Way of Mankind, 
yet has ſtamp'd ſo ſtrong a Mark of its Qualities in every Part, 
and given Notices of its hurtful Properties ſo evidently to all 
the Senſes, that ſhe ſeems to have rais'd a ſufficient Caution 
againſt any Danger. 

It differs from all other Plants in the Form and Hue of its 
Leaves: its Flowers are of a deadly diſmal Colour; and the 
whole Plant forbidding in its Aſpect. The Eye marks it for 
a Poiſon ; and when offered to the other Senfes, they anſwer 
in the ſame Language. Its Taſte is filthy and nauſeous, but 
this cannot eaſily come into Tryal; for its Smell, waich 
will be perceiv'd firſt, 1s offenſive and forbidding, 

By this diſmal Look, and this forbidding Smell, has Na- | 
ture warn'd Men to beware of Henbane, tho? they ſee it fre- 
quent about their Dwellings: we ſhall prevent the Poſſibility 
of miſtaking it for any other Plant, by adding the Deſcrip- 
tion of its ſeveral Parts. 

The Root is thick, long, and irregular in its Shape. From 
this riſe eight or ten Leaves. They are very large, long, and 
of a whitiſh or a greyiſh green Colour. They are very deeply 
indented at the Sides, and of a ſtinking filthy Smell. 

The Stalk grows up in the midſt of theſe, and is whitiſh, 
hard, woody, full of Branches, and two Feet high. The 
upper Branches ſpread out very much. 

Many Leaves grow upon this, like thoſe that firſt riſe from 
the Root, and of the ſame Smell. 

The Flowers are numerous and large, but they are not con- 
ſpicuous. They are hollow, like a Bell, and are of a dead 
Colour, vein'd in a very curious Manner with Purple. 

After theſe come ſhort thick Seed. veſſels, which are full 
of ſmall brown Seeds. 

Every Part of this Plant is poiſonous, and it deſtroys Peo- 
ple by throwing them into Drowſineſs, like a Lethargy, with 
Convulſions. | 

Cattle will ſometimes eat the young Leaves of it; and this 
throws them into the Sleepy Evil, deſcribed before: if they 
have eat a great deal no Medicines can recover them. Hogs 
will grub up the Root, and it affects them in the. ſame Man- 
NET, 
Chickens will pick out the Seeds; and if they eat a * 
Quantity, they die by it. This is the Reaſon of its Name 
Henbane. 

Theſe are ſufficient Reaſons why the Farmer ſhould let 
none of it grow near his Fields; but there is yet greater Cauſe 
for tearing it up in his Yard where it is very common. There 

ere 
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There have been Inſtances of Country Fellows eating the 
Roots by Miſtake ; and they have dy'd in the moſt miſerable 
Manner in Convulſions, and with gnaſhing of their Teeth. 

The Seeds of white Henbane which are uſed in Medicine, 


are thoſe of a different Plant, This is altogether poiſonous. 
CHAP. II. O Hemlcch, 


HIS is another of thoſe poiſonous Plants, which Na- 
ture, for Reaſons to us unknown, has made to grow 

in great Abundance near our Habitations. 1 85 

It is not charaQeris'd like Henbane, by a peculiar forbidding 
Aſpect; yet it is a gloomy-looking Plant, and by no Means 
inviting to the Eye. Its Smell alſo is heavy, and ſeems to the 
moſt ignorant Perſon unwholefome. 0 

There is a Sort of Hemlock which grows of itſelf in Gar- 
dens, and reſembles Parſley ; but this, tho? a very unwhole- 
ſome Plant, is not the poiſonous Kind. That is the large 
Kind which grows wild in Hedges; and it is ſufficiently diſ- 
tinguiſhed by its Height, its Aſpect, and its painted Stalk, to 
prevent any Miſtake to the Farmer, who ſhall have obſerved 
its Deſcription and its Figure. | | 
The Root is white, thick, long, and of an unpleaſant 
Smell. gs ITS 

The Leaves that grow from this are very large, two Feet 
broad, but divided into innumerable ſmall Parts, in a regular 
and beautiful Manner; and they are of a dull and blackiſh 

reen. 

A The Stalk grows up in the midſt of theſe, and it is two 
Yards high, and as thick as a Child's Arm. It is of a weep 
dingy green, but painted in a very ſurpriſing and beautifu 


Manner with Purple, ſo that it reſembles the ſpeckled Skin of 


* 


2 Snake. J 
The Flowers are white, they are ſmall ſingly, but they ſtand 
in thick and large Cluſters at the Tops of the Branches. 
The Seeds are roundiſh, of a pale green Colour, and ftri- 
ated. Two come after every Flower. | 
There are ſeveral other Kinds of this, beſide that firſt men- 


tioned, and the preſent ; eſpecially a very ſingular one with a- 


thick Stalk, that grows in Waters. They are all of a poiſon- 
ous Quality; but this common Hedge Kind worſt of all. 

The Stalks are the moſt poiſonous Part; and next to 
them the Seeds. Some pretend the Root has ſcarce any 
bad Qualities ; but this is not confirmed upon ſufficient Expe- 
TIence. | | een Ts 


The 
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The ATHENIANS extracted the Juice of Hemlock from 
the lower Parts of the Stalks before the Plant roſe up to flower; 
and with this Poiſon they executed Criminals inſtead of hang- 
ing. SOCRATES died by this Doſe. 

'The Knowledge of the poiſonous Qualities of Hemlock is 


ſo common, that we do not hear of any bad Effect among 


our own Species who are guarded againſt it: but many of 
thoſe Diſeaſes of Cattle which perplex the Farmer and the 
Farrier, and at length end in the Creature's Death, are the 
Effe cts of eating the young Shoots of this Plant. Some Birds 
feed upon the Seeds without Hurt; but they are fatal to other 
Creatures. 


CHAP. III. Of Deadly Nightſhade. 


"THIS is a Plant not fo common about Towns and 

Houſes as the others ; but wherever it is ſeen ſhould 

be rooted up, for it is fatal to Children. Nature, which 

has not planted this in the Way of Men ſo much as the other 

two, has not been careful to mark it, as thoſe, for a Thing to 

be dreaded. On the contrary, it is an extremely beautiful 
Plant, yet with a ſomewhat melancholy Aſpect. 

The Root is long and thick, and it creeps under the Surface 
of the Ground. 

From this riſe many large and broad Leaves of a deep green 
Colour, and not at all notch'd or divided at the Edges. 

The Stalk is round and thick, divided into many Branches, 
and a Yard high. It is full of Leaves like thoſe from the 
Root, and toward the 'Top has many Flowers. 

Theſe are large, hollow like a Bell, and of a duſky Purple 
Colour. 

After theſe come Berries which are large, and of a very 
tempting Aſpect; they are of a ſhining and jetty black, and 
are as big as large black Cherries. They are ripe in July 
and Auguſt. 15 

Children are tempted to eat theſe, and they are always fatal. 
A ſingle Berry will bring on Convulſions; but they ſeldom ſtop 
with one or two. They commonly die miſerably a few Hours 
after eating them, | 

I remember an Inſtance of two Children in Nor TH AMP- 
TONSHIRE, who eat immoderately of them and did not live 
to get Home. They were track'd, from the Plant to the Place 
where they fell, by bloody Stools, and there died in Convulſions. 

Vor. IV. B b CHAT. 
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CHAP. IV. Of Water Dropwort. 


IIS ts a Plant, which, like the former, has been fatal 
to many Perſons who have been tempted by the cleanly 
Look to eat of it; and which the Farmer ſhould know, that 
he may guard againſt it with the utmoſt Care. The Root in 
this Plant poſſeſſes the greateſt Degree of Poiſon, 
It always grows by Waters, and is very common in moſt 
Parts of the Kingdom. | 

The Root is compoſed of ſeveral long and large Pieces 
which reſemble Parſnips in Shape and Colour, and are of a 
ſharp Taſte, | | 

The Leaves that riſe from theſe are large, and of a pale 
green, and they are divided into a great Number of Segments. 

The Stalks rife ſeveral together, and are upright, divided 
into many Branches, and a Yard high. 

They have ſeveral Leaves upon them like thoſe from the 
Root, and of the ſame faint Colour. | 

The Flowers are ſmall and yellowiſh ; they grow in great 
Tufts at the Tops of the Stalks, and after every one of them 
there come two ſmall Seeds. : 

The Roots when they are freſh taken up have an inviting 
Aſpect: they run out a white Juice like Milk when cut; and 
this preſently after turns yellow. 

Many have eat of them, and all died. We have Inſtances 

of the ſad Effects from very early Time; and within theſe 
few Years the ſame fatal Scene has been repeated. They 
take the ſame Effe& whether raw or boiled ; and thoſe who 
eat them die raving and in Convulſions. 


CHAP. V. Of Dog's Mereury. 


TFT HIS is another of thoſe Plants which tempt the Ignorant 

by their pleaſing Aſpect, and are in their Effects fatal. 

The whole Herb appears very inviting ; it is freſh and green 

at a Time when every thing elſe is dead; and many have eat 
it raw or boiled, and periſhed by it. 

It is a Plant common under our Hedges, and on which Na- 
ture has ſtamped no Mark of Caution : on the contrary it has 
a very alluring Look. | 

The Root is ſlender and long; it divides into many Branches, 
and ſpreads under the Surface of the Ground. _ 
he 
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The Stalks are round, upright, not at alt branched, of a 


faint green, and a Foot high. 
They are almoſt naked toward the Bains, but nearer the 


Top there ſtand many Leaves; theſe are long notched at the 


Edges ; and they are of a very bright pleaſant Green. 
The Flowers are inconſiderable. On ſome Parts there 


ſtand Spikes of a greeniſh Colour, and on other Seeds, we 


are as it were double. 

The Plant is in full Vigour early in Spring, and its freſh, 
green, and wholeſome Look has tempted waar to boil it - 
Food. Whole Families have been poiſoned 
Children have generally died; ſometimes the 1 and 
Mother have recovered; but in other Inſtances all have 
periſhed together. They die m Convulſions, and in the 


. greateſt Agonics. 
CHAP. VI. of the Herb Chriftopber. 


8 HIS is a Plant as fatal in its Effects as any; but very 
. happily it is found in few Parts of this Kingdom, and 


there generally in Woods, and far remote from Dwellings. 

The Root is long, thick and whitiſh. | | 

From this riſe ſeveral large Leaves, ſupported on keg, 
rediſh Foot-ſtaſks. Each Leaf is divided into many ſmall 
Parts, or is as it were compoſed of many ſmall . and 1 it 
is of a deep green Colour. 

The Stalk riſes in the Midſt of theſe, and is round, up- 
right, rediſh, and two Feet high. 

Several Leaves grow upon this, which in all Reſpects re- 
ſemble thoſe from the Root, and are when rubbed or bruiſed 
of an unpleaſing Smell. 

The Flowers ſtand in long Cluſters upon ſmall Stalks grows 
ing at the Leaves; they are ſmall and White. 

The Berries that follow theſe hang in- the Manner of 
Bunches of Currants, and they are of a ſhining black Co- 


Jour. They are ripe in Autumn. 
Children who have gone out to gather Blackberries have 


been tempted to eat theſe, and have in Confequence died in 
Convulfions. The Plant has been from this named: Bane- 


berries. The young Shoots alſo poiſon Cattle. 
CH A F. VII. Of Water Crowfoot. 


z 


v ER one dads the common Crowfoot of the Mea- 
dows, which Children call Butter Cups: this is of a 
B b 2 burning 


- 
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burning and cauſtick Quality; but there is one Kind of it 
which has been ſometimes eaten, and has never failed to 
prove a very deſperate Poiſon, deſtroying People in a parti- 
cular and very frightful Manner. This Kind is common in 
watery Places, and is perfectly different from all the others, 
and indeed from all other Plants; fo that the Huſbandman 
will have no Difficulty in knowing it at Sight, by the Means 
of our Deſcription and Figure. 

The Root 1s compoſed of a great many fine white 'Threads. 

The Leaves riſe from this, a great many together, and 
they are broad, of a roundiſh Shape, but irregularly divided 
about the Edges into three or more Parts : they are ſmooth, 
of a ſhining Surface, and of a pale yellowiſh green Colour. 

The Stalk riſes up in the Midſt of theſe, and is very 
thick, fleſhy, of a pale green Colour, two Feet high, and 
divided into a great many Branches. 

Several Leaves grow upon this which in all ReſpeQts re- 
ſemble thoſe from the Root, and are, like them, of a pale 
green Colour. 

The Flowers ſtand at the Tops of the Branches: they 
ate very ſmall and yellow; and they reſemble the common 
Crowfoot Flowers in Shape, but they are paler coloured. 

The Seeds follow theſe, and are ſmall and green; they 
ſtand cluſtering together in a Kind of oval Heads, and eaſily 
fall off when touched. 

The Plant is common about the Edges of Ponds; and 
where Water has ſtood in Winter. Its Leaves are up early 
in Spring, and by their Freſhneſs tempt Cattle and ſometimes 
Men to eat them. They are the Cauſes of ___ thoſe 
Diſorders which affect Cows and Oxen in the early Seaſon. 

Their Effect on Mankind is terrible: Death is a certain 
Conſequence, and they die laughing. 


CHAP, VII, Of Yew. 


HE Yew is a Tree too well known to need a long 
Deſcription. Its Trunk is covered with a rediſh 
Bark. Its Branches ſpread irregularly, and its Leaves are 
compoſed of many ſmall and narrow ones, which ftand re- 
gularly on the two Sides of a Stalk in Rows, and are of a 
blackiſh Green. ; | 
The Fruit is of a particular Form and Appearance ; it is 
compoſed of a green Button placed in a red juicy Cup, re- 
ſembliag the Huſk cf an Acorn. 1 
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The Tree is wild in our Woods in many Places, and is 
planted alſo for Ornament, being an Ever-green. 

Children eat the juicy Part of the Fruit, which happily 
1 not poiſonous, or in the leaſt of Kin to the reſt of the 

ree. 

The Farmer's Care muſt be to keep his Cattle from the 
Leaves. They will frequently eat the Clippings thrown out 
of Gardens, or the young Shoots when it 1s planted where 
they can get at it. 

When they eat but little of it, they fall into Diſorders 
which often end in their Death: but when they ſwallow it in 
a larger Quantity, they die preſently. 


DOOR AMA S EGT. I 


Such as are not abſolutely poiſonous but very hurtful. 
CH AP. IX. Of bite Ret. 


\HIS is a little obſcure Plant, which often grows in 
great Abundance where it is little minded, and is the 
Cauſe of very terrible Miſchict to the Farmer. 

It conſiſts principally of a Parcel of Stalks which lie upon 
the Ground, and ſpread themſelves about in a very irregular 
Manner. They are as ſmall as a Packthread, and of a pale 
whitiſh green. Sometimes they riſe a little upwards, but 
rarely. 

Theſe Stalks ſend down little Tufts of fibrous Roots in 
various Places; and generally where theſe ſhoot from the 
lower Part, there riſe alſo, from the upper Side, Leaves. 

Theſe are as large as a Half Crown-Piece, and of a round 
Shape, but indented irregularly at the Edges. The Stalk 
which ſupports them, is long and flender ; and it is inſerted 
not at the Edges, as in moſt other Plants, but in the Middle. 

The Colour of the whole Leaf is whitiſh, and it is of a 
thin Subſtance. 

The Flowers are very ſmall and inconſiderable: they are 
of a pale Colour, and they ſtand on ſlender Foot-ſtalks riſing 
from the Boſoms of theſe Leaves, or the Part where their 
Foot-ſtalk joins to the main Stalk. The Seeds are ſmall and 


brown. 


This 
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This is the whole of a Plant, whoſe low Condition renders 
- . by the Farmer, while it is the Ruin of his 

d | 

It is very common in marſhy Grounds, where it runs cloſe 
to the Bottom, and is hid among the Graſs. 

The Sheep find it, tho? their Owner does not perceive it; 
and they eat of it abundantly among the Graſs, being pleas'd 
with its ſharp Taſte. The Conſequence is, their falling into 
that terrible Diſtemper the Rot, from which few, that have 
ſwallowed any large Quantity of this Herb, eſcape. 


CHAP. X. Of Sun-dew. 


HIS is another of thoſe Plants which is fatal to Sheep; 

and which, in the ſame Manner, is often overlook'd 
by thoſe who know its bad Effects; by Reaſon of its Small- 
neſs: but in this they are the leſs to be excus'd, becauſe, tho 
a very little Plant, its Singularity renders it conſpicuous. 

It is but about fix Inches high, but ſtrikes the Eye at firſt, 
being all over of a red Colour; and, upon a cloſer Examina- 
tion, it ſurpriſes yet more, by being covered with large Drops 
of Water in the moſt violent Heats : it hence obtained the 
EnGLisH Name Sun-dew; and it is alſo called frequently 
Roſa Solis. | | 

The Root is compoſed of a few ſmall Fibres. 

The Leaves rife in a little Tuft eight or ten together. 
Each is ſupported on a long flender Foot-ſtalk. They are 
of the Bigneſs of a Silver Penny, round, of a red Colour, 
but covered with very long and ſtiff yellow Hairs : upon theſe 
reſt the great Drops of Water. ESE 

The Stalk riſes in the midſt of theſe, and is about fix 
Inches high : it is upright, very ſlender, and has no Leaves 
upon it. It generally divides into two Parts at the Top, but 
otherwiſe it has no Branches. | 

The Flowers grow in a Row at the Top: they are ſmall 
and white, and they ſeldom open perfectly. The Seed-veſſel 
is ſhort, and the Seeds are very ſmall. 

This Plant grows, like the former, on boggy Grounds; and 
it has, like that, a ſharp Taſte, for which the Sheep like it. 
They eat it too frequently, and its Effects are the ſame as 
thoſe of the former. It brings on the Rot; and thoſe that 
have cat much are incurable. | 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XI. Of Louſewort. 


HIS is another Inhabitant of the wet and marſhy 
Grounds, which is hurtful to Sheep in a terrible Man- 
ner, though not ſo fatal as the others. 

It is a much larger Plant than either of thoſe, and eaſier 
ſeen, but it is as often overlook'd or diſregarded. 

The Root is compos'd of a vaſt Number of Fibres, which 
run deep into the Ground. | 

The Leaves rife in little Tufts from this, and they are 
ſmall, and beautifully divided into a Number of leſſer Parts. 
They are of a fleſhy Subſtance, and of a faint green; but 
very often they are brown, and ſometimes rediſh. 

The Stalks are weak, and do not ſtand well upright : they 
are ſix or eight Inches long, and of a rediſh Colour. They 
have many Leaves on them, in all Reſpects reſembling thoſe 
which grow from the Root; and at their Tops ſtand the 
Flowers. 

Theſe are gaping, and of a full red; and they ſtand in 
rediſh and ſtreaked Huſks. 

All our wet Meadows abound with this Plant. Its juicy 
Subſtance and Taſte allure the Sheep to eat of it; in thoſe 
Places eſpecially where there is but little Graſs, which is too 
common a Caſe where this Plant is abundant ; and it throws 
them into many Diforders. 

There is no Herb that has ſo ſpeedy, evident, and certain 
an Effect in fouling the Blood. The moſt healthy and clean 
Flock, will, in a Fortnight, grow ſcabby and ſcurty upon the 
Skin; their Wool will be looſe, and they will be over-run 
with Vermin. | 8 

We have, in a preceding Part of this Work, delivered the 
Method of curing this Diſorder; and the Farmer muſt be 
careful to obſerve the DireQion of removing the Sheep under 
Cure to a dry upland Paſture. Thoſe are Places where the 
Plant cannot grow; and there 1s no Nee but that of the 
Creature's not feeding upon it, while under Cure. 


CH AP. XII. Of Spurge-Laurel. 


HIS is a ſhrubby Plant of a very pleaſing Aſpect, and 

| worthy to be introduced as an Ornament into Gar- 
dens; but it is one that the Farmer ſhould extirpate carefully 
from his Fields when he happens to have it, The fingular 
Appearance 
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Appearance renders it eaſily known, and it is only found on 
hilly Grounds. | X 

The Root is compoſed of ſeveral long and tough Fibres. 

'The Stem is as thick as a Man's Thumb; and it is covered 
with a brown Bark. | 

Toward the Bottom it is naked; but there are numerous 
Leaves about the upper Part. The whole Shrub is three or 
four Feet high; and the Leaves grow principally at the ex- 
tream Ends of the Branches. 

They are long, broad, and of a firm Subſtance : their 
Colour is a deep green; and they in ſome Meaſure reſemble 
the Leaves of the common Laurel. 

The Flowers grow in Cluſters below the Leaves, and they 
are ſmall and green. 

After them come Berries, which when ripe are black : 
they are of a longith Shape, and have a ſingle large Kernel. 

U is frequent on waſte Ground in hilly Places in many 
Parts of ENGLAND, and flowers very early in Spring. 

Cattle are tempted by the Freſhneſs of the Leaves to taſte 
them; and they are ſo ſharp that they inflame their Mouths. 
Some will eat them in ſmall Quantities, and the Effect is ter- 
rible ; they bring on the moſt violent Purgings with bloody 
Stools; and often theſe Complaints reſiſt the Power of all 
Remedies, and terminate in the Creature's Death. 

I had in the Year 1740 an Inſtance of this in three Cows, 
which had been ſeen eating the Tops of this Shrub in ApRIL. 
They all fell into theſe Purgings, and though every Method 
was uſed that could be thought of, all three died. 

We have elſewhere in its Place informed the Huſbandman in 
what Manner he is to undertake the Cure of theſe Diſorders; 
but it is much better to prevent them by rooting out ſuch hurt- 
ful Plants, as are their worſt Cauſe. 5 
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The Proprietors of this Work having been favoured by 
an unknown Correſpondent, with this Propoſal for the 


Improvement of Fences, give it to the Publick in the 


Author's own Words; with a Plate deſigned by Mr, 
WALE, from his Original Drawing. 


A Propoſal for the Improvement of Hedge Fences. 
1 of cutting the full grown Hedge Wood to the Root, 


on new fencing an Incloſure, and defending the naked 
Bank with a dead Stake wreathed Hedge, according to the 
preſent Practice, this Propoſal is made to introduce the Uſe of 
a Pollard Hedge. | 


To illuſtrate the Deſcription of this Fence, Reference muſt 
be had to the Plate A. 


The Strufure of the Pollard Fence. 


No r. Are Stems of the full grown Hedge left ſtanding 
four Feet high from the Bank, at proper Diſtances ; and it 
would be ſtill an Improvement to have theſe Stems left ſtanding 


two, three, or more, deep laterally, as well as in the Line ' 


of the Hedge. 


Nd? 2. Are the ſame Stems or Pollards interwoven with 
ſome of the Lops of the old Hedge to thicken the Fence. 


No 3 and 4. Are the ſame Stems or Pollards of ſome Years - 


Growth after cutting Pollard wiſe. 


The Uſe and Advantage of a Pollard Hedge Fence. 


1/7. The Pollard Hedge will yearly grow thicker and 
ſtronger. Cutting the Hedge to the Root renders the Shrub 
weak, and ſubje& to decay : whereas leaving Pollard Stems 
with their lateral Branches (which muſt carefully be pre- 
ſerved) to the Root, gives Vigour and Spirit of Growth to 
the Plant; and a ſeeming Sollicitude to recover its late Muti- 
lation, by multiplying at every Eye of the Stem, Branch, 
and Root: this it does ſo profuſely, that in a very few Years 
the Fence will be as difficult of Acceſs, as a Wall cover'd 
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with Thorns ; and at length the Pollard Stems, c. will grow 
ſo obftinate, that the Strength of a Horſe will be too weak to 
make a Breach in this ſtubborn Rampart. 

Every Hedge, how weak or ſlender ſoever at preſent, may, 
with great Eaſe, be nurſed into the moſt ſtubborn Pollard 
Hedge: but the Farmer muſt avoid lopping it too often, leſt 
thereby the Pollard Stems fail to increaſe in Bulk. 

24ly. The Pollard Hedge yields to the Tenant, more Fire 
Wood than any other Kind. It alſo yields a Fence that will 
require no Expence to maintain, and demands little or no 
Wood for Bruſh Stakes or Coping, as are expenſively required 
in the Caſe of a dead Stake Hedge. 

3dly. The Pollard Hedge will prove profitable to the Ow- 
ner, as well as the Occupier of the Land. 

At the End of a Leaſe, Fences are generally down, and de- 
cayed; and the new Tenant will require them to be repaired 
at the Owner's Expence. Many Owners have felt the De- 
duction of a Year's Rent in this Article: let this Intimation 
therefore be remembered by Land Owners, that it will be 
peng to themſelves, and Tenants alſo, to fence their 

ands, in their Leaſes, with Pollard Hedges. hy 


The Editor of this DusLiN Edition of the Compleat 
Body of Hus ANDERE Y, having procured ſome Plans 
of ſmall Farm Houſes, which he is adviſed are much 
wanted in IRELAND, hath cauſed the ſame to be 
engraved, and annexed the followings Explanation of 
them. | ; 


No. I. 


The Plan and Elevation of a Cabbin of one Floor. 

| REFERENCES. See PLAN, Feet Feet 

A Paſlage 2öͥöͤ H ——?— 12 by 6 
B Kitchen —— — — 12— 12 
C Bed Chamber — — — 12—12 
D Parlour — — — 12— 12 
E Lardler . — ᷑TCBi 12 8 
F Bed Chamber! — 12— 6 
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No. II. 


The Plan and Elevation of a larger Cabbin of one Floor, 
with Out-Houſes. | 


REFERENCES. See PLAN. Feet Feet 
A Paſlage _ — — 12 by 6 
B Kitchen — — — 12— 12 
C, C Two Parlours — — 12132 
D, D, D, D Four Bed Chambers — 1o—— 9 


No. III. 


The Plan and Elevation of a Farm Houſe of two Floors. 
REFERENCES. See PLAN. 


Firſt Story. Feet Feet 
A Paſſage — — „„ 
BI, B2 Two Parlours — — 12ä 
C Kitchen — — — 12—10 
D Drawing Room — — 12—10 
E Stairs aN * — 12 6 

Second Story. 

A, Bi Great Room — — — 18—10 
Ba, C, D Bed Chambers — ö — 1210 


No. IV. 


The Plan and Elevation of a Farm Houſe of two Floors. 
REFERENCES. See PAN. | | 


2 Firſt Story Feet Feet 
A Paſſage — — — 6 by 3 
B Kitchen my — — 12— 12 
C Parlour — _ — 13 
D Larder — — — a 
E Cellar =— . — — —— 6 
G Scullery — — — 8 
Second Story 
A, A Two Anti-Chambers — — 12— 12 
B, B Two Bed-Chambers — — 15— 6 
C, C Two dark Cloſets — — 1 


Note, Under the Stairs is Room for a Bin that will hold 


two Hogſheads in Bottles; and over it may be made a uſeful 
Place for the Butler, | 


No. 
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No. V. 


The Plan and Elevation of a ſmall Farm Houle of one Floor. 


| REFERENCES. See PLAN. Feet Feet 
A Parlour — — — 12 by 12 
B Kitchen — — — 12— 12 
C Bed-Chamber — — 6—12 
D Cellar — — — 6— 7 

E Milk Room — — _ — 
F Larder — — —— L 
G Paſlage — — — 4— 6 
H Paſſage — — — 3— 6 

No. VI. 

The Plan and Elevation of a Farm Houſe of two Floors. 
REFERENCES. See Pl Ax. Feet Feet 
1 Parlour — — — 20o— 24 
2 Stable — — — 20 — 20 
3 Front Vard — — — 50 —12— 
4 Poultry Yard — — — 14— 12 
5,5 Covered Shades — — 30o— 12 
6 Kitchen — — — 30— 14 
7 Bed Chamber — : — — 12—12 
8 Barn wy * e 920 
9 Hog Houſe — — 20 — 7 
10 Poultry Houſe — — — 7 —12— 
11 Stair Caſe — — — 20 — 6 
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